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Tuk (loop interest which your Royal lliirhness lias 
taken in tlie Niuer Exiiodition, is not the only reason 
whieli jiroinpted the Writer to aspiiv to tlu' honour 
of your distiu'^uished patronaire. The I louse of 
Saxony is pre-eminently identitied with the ^^reat 
Reforuier ; and, the protection wliieh it yielded to 
Luther airaiust the power of Jvoiue, wUI, tlirou^h all 
ai^es, redound to its honour. Tlie force of these' eon- 
.sideratioiio is .still further augmented hy the alliance 
of vour Jvoval lliirhiu'ss with the Jhitish throne; for, 
from the coniniencenient of the London JMissionaiy 
Society, the Kin^s of England have been the uniform 
jiatrons of its literciture. The ^fc^rrative of its J‘'ir.st 
great Missionary ^’oyage, jierformed in the years 
179G, 1797, and 1798, was dedicated to George III., 
by whose order the Voyages of Di.scovery were first 
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uiKlertakcn wliich brought into view tlie •numerous 
Islands of the Pacific; 0(;can. Tlic Voyages and Tra- 
vels round the World, niadc by a Deputation from tlie 
same Society, between the years 1S21 and 182f), were 
inscribed lo William IV. The same sovereign also 
graciously accejitcd the dedication of the Missionary 
Jinterprises in the South Seas, by my late lamented 
brother, the Rev. John ‘Williams, On these grounds 
1 solicitc'd the. permission which your Royal High- 
ness has so (;on(le,scendingly granted, of dedicating 
this volume to the. llliistrioiis Consort of the BritLsb 
Queen. 

Your Royal Highness is well aware that all 
methods of eflccting the civilization of Africa, ajiart 
from the Cospel of Christ, have hitherto proved 
abortive ; but it is presunu;d that the present Nar- 
rative will demonstrate, that, in every instance where 
the Ciosjiel has been introdu(;ecl, it has efiected a 
complete revolution in the character and habits of 
its j>eo])le. Philosojihy must eventually confess her 
im])oteiu;c; the pride of Science be humbled; and 
the fact be universally acknowledged, that the Gospel 
of Christ is the only instrument which can civilize 
and save all kindreds and nations of the earth. This 
has been verified by the labours of Missionaries in 
South Africa, and vie have only to publish it through 
the length and breadth of that great continent, in 
order to elevate and cheer its degraded and sorrowing 
inhabitants, and introduce them to the fellowship 
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of civilized nations. To those who sincerely desire 
to prove benefactors to that afflicted land, nothing 
remains but to aj)|)ly the means already at our 
disposal. In this high cnterjirise of religion and 
humanity all may share, and it is surely worthy the 
combined efforts of all classes of all countries. Nor 
is there, I humbly conceive, any other undertaking 
among men so deserving the patronage of Princes 
and the .smile of Kings. In this great work, Mer- 
chants, Politicians, Philosophers, I’hilanthropists, and 
Statesmen, — all may tind an appro])riate jilacc and 
[lerform a laudahie service. 

To this stujiendous cntcrjnisc your Royal Tliglmess 
cnjoy.s the means of rendering signal benefit. A 
lively interest on the part of your Royal Highness, 
in the different Christian Mis.siuns which have been, 
or wliieh may yet he, established in Africa, would 
he attended with conse<|uences of incalculable value. 
Of the influence which may he exerted on a whole 
nation by a single i’rince, enlightened by Philosophy 
and animated by Piety, Don Henry, Duke of Viseo, 
the fifth son of John 1., as your Royal Highness 
will remember, has left an illustrious example. This 
distinguished personage w'as the first royal European 
triend to Africa. He to whom the School of Modern 
Navigation owes its origin, and to whom Portugal 
is indebted for all the glory of her discoveries, was 
impelled, in all his projects, through a long life, by 
the spirit of Missions. His achievements in relation 
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to Africa, liavc immortalized his name ; but a work 
immeasurably greater still remains to he accoui- 
plislied on its behalf. The honour of this work, 
I would fondly hope, is reserved for my beloved 
country ; and that the histoi’ians of future times will 
record that J’rinee Henry of Portugal found a suc- 
cessor and su[)erior in Prince Albert of England. 

May that gracious Providence, to whose protecting 
})Ower the Writer owes so much, j»reserve your Royal 
Highness, and your Royal Consort, our Illustrious 
Queen, through many years, to j)romotc the glory 
of (iod and the welfare of mankind! 

1 have the honour to remain, 

'i'our Royal Highness’s 
Most humble, most obliged, and 
Most grateful Servant, 


RORERT MOFFAT. 
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Tin: writiM* ollrrs tin* ri)llo\viiiif t<> thi* fliurclics ol’ liis 

r<iimtry, .'is an liinnliK* contribution to lln'ir slock ol’ know- 
ledge relative lo lieatlun lainls. It contains a I’aithrul 
na'ord of (‘Vents whicli li.ive occnrnd witliin tin* r.inu'c of 
his e.\|)erience and observation, and su|)|)lles nincb that in.iy 
serve to illustrate the ])(‘culiar attributes of AlVican society. 
It may, hi* ventures to hope, timd materially to promote 
the study of tlie philosophy of missions. It will furnish 
both the Sa^^e and the Divine with facts Ibr which perhaps 
they were not ])rej)ared, and exhibit j)ha.ses of hnmanity 
which they bave not hitiierto o])served. It will further show 
that, amiil circumstantial dinerenccs', lhi*re is a radical identity 
in the o])erations of human de])ravity, in Asia, in I'ol\nesia, 
and in Africa ; and lliat while the (iosjiel is the only, it is 
also till* imifonn, remedy for the distress o!' a world convulsed 
by sin, and writhini^ with anguish. It will present striking' 
cxanijiles of the eoinjilele subjupition of sonu* of the fiercest 
s])irits that ever trod the burnin*,^ sands of Africa, or shed 
the blood of her sable offsprint^. 

The \Vriter has indul;jed but sli^ditly in philosophical 
discjuisition, as he deemed it Jus province j)rincipally to 
suj)J)1y facts, lie leaves it with men of leisure and leflectiii;; 
habits to analyze, compare, and deduce from those I’acts 
such doctrines as they supply. Indeed, little in this way 
can be addl'd to the lumiiiims works f»f I)r>. CainjdadI and 
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Harris, and Messrs. Hamilton, Noel, and otlicrs, by wlioni 
the su))ject of Missions has been so learnedly and eloquently 
illustrated. He hoj)cs no apolof^y will be deemed necessary 
for any imperfections which may appear in the prepara- 
tion of liis Narratives. TIu* collocation of terms, and the 
polish of j)eriods, havt? made but a small part of his studies. 
Such ])ursuits, be conceives, were not the objects for which 
he was sent to Africa, and they would have but ill comported 
with the circumstances in which he spent a large ])ortion of 
his arduous life on that benighted continent. He feels con- 
iident that letteri*d men will look into the pages of an African 
Evangelist for things far more substantial and im])ortant than 
the graces ol‘ com]H)sition — an accomplishment which tin? 
Author much admires, l)ut to which he makes no pretension. 
He makes his presiMit appearance before the Hritish public 
less in the capacity of an Author than of a Witness, who 
most earnestly (hisiros to establish and to enforce the elaims 
of perishing, and helpless, and all hut friendless jnillions, 
for whom he has hitherto lived and laboured — whom he 
ardently loves, and witli whom — all black, barbarous, and 
benighted as tlu'y are — lie Iiopes to live, labour, and die! 

inured lo active habits, and iinaecnstomed to sedentary 
pursuits as the Writer lias been, he has 1‘ound the jirepara- 
tion of the ])rcsent volume, in addition to the translation of 
the Scriptures and of other hooks, and tlie almost unremit- 
ting labours of tlio juilpit and the platform, an arduous 
undertaking. This task lias been attended with a multijilicity 
of mental exercises of a very diversified character. Some 
of these exercises liavc been solemn and painful, others 
sweet and soothing. He has been led to retrace the wind- 
ings of a long and clii'qiiered pilgrimage, and to live over 
again nineh oi his bygone life. The I'cview lias, in many 
parts, been deeply humbling, but in all highly profitable. It 
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has been refreshing to recount the mercies of the God whom 
he serves, which have been abundantly vouclisafed to liim 
and Ins houseliold in distant climes, fnid amid savage men. 
He has also ofttiines rejoiced in spirit, when he called to 
mind the displays of Divine grace which have attended his 
very imperfect efforts to save the lost, and to benefit those 
wlio had no benefactor. Of time, liowevtT, he has ofli'ii 
been reminded, that, as much is gone, little remains; while 
even tlial little trembles in the balance of an awful uncer- 
tainty. Of th()s(‘ who b(‘gan at the sanu' period with him- 
seli the career of missionary toil, the greater number have 
sunk into the grave; and iu)t a few of those who followed 
Iv>ng after, have also b(‘en gathered to their fathers. He is 
esj)0cially nmiiuded of mu‘, much honoured and endeared, 
whose tragical death, of all others, has most jilfi'eled him. 
John illiams and he were accepted hy the Directors at the 
same time and designated to the work of God, at Surri^y 
C. ha])el, on the same occasion, TJie fields of lludr s(‘rvice were 
both arduous, ialthough of a widely different character. After 
much trial and many dangers, both bavi* been jierniitted to 
return to their native land, and to pulilish narratives of their 
respective Jabours. Thus far they run parallel ; but hi*re 
they part company. “ The Martyr of Erromanga” has 
finished his course, and rests from his labours: while liis 
<‘ai*ly friend still lives amidst the conflict. I’he Writer now 
feels tliat his work in England is done, and that the spirit 
of tlie stranger and the })ilgrim is stealing ])owerfully over 
him. He longs once more to brave .the mighty ocean ; and 
eagerly anticipates tlie hour when he shall again reach the 
shores of his adopted country, and appear in the midst of the 
children of the Wilderness. 

Amidst the dangers of the Deej), and tlie trials of tlie 
Desert, the Author will reflect with satisfaction upon the 
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l.(*stiino]iy he lias 1(11 hi'Iiind liini to the condiiioii niid (daims 
of the? far-distant triln's of South Africa. IK? is not without 
liojH? that it will, in stune? measure*, serve to give him an 
inte*re‘st in the sym])athies anel jjrayeTS of tin* Christian 
j)iil»lie whe*n he will he far hence among the Ge*ntiles.” 
Jle* leave's it to the ehnre'hes of llrilain as a meMne'nte» of 
jxior, de-graded Afrie'a. IK* he)pe‘s f.liat all who peruse it, 
re'lhrting u])on that unhappy anel nnu'h injured re*gion, will 
fi'el the' urge?ney e)f its claims, .and fervently supplicate the 
Throjie of (Jrae'e on its hi'half! 

IK* heepieatlis his h(»ok as a h‘g;i(‘y of grat.elnl afleclion te) 
the* multitude's of all classes, from whom he* has r(*e*eiveel 
te^keais of pe'rsonal kindness, wliie*h, while* life* lasts, he* will 
i'veu* re'mendu'r; and as an c'Nprrssion e)f ,*i tleej) solieritiide* to 
])rome)te* the dilliision of the (iospe*! in that e'ontiiu'ul to 
whiedi his laheiurs have* hee'ii more* especialh elire'Cleel. 


IVaItturih, hontUiH, 
May2\, 1M2. 


J{. M. 
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1'mk coiitiMciU of Africa, tluniiili itrohahly tlic most 
aociciit iidcl of fijroi^rapliical (M»tcrj)i isc, still is, and 
llurc is reason to believe that it will lone;* continue! lo 
be, the least e\])lore(l jiortion of our earth. Thou;rh 
once the nursery of science and literatuie, the empo- 
rium of commerce, and the seal of an empire which 
contended with Rome for the sovereiirntv ot the woild, 
— the cradle of tlie ancient church, and the asylum 
of the infant Saviour, yet AiVica still jirescnts a com- 
parative blank on the map, as well as in llie J)istory 
of the world. Thoui^h, according to Jlc rodotus, it was 
circumnavigated by tlie I’hcenicians long before the 
Christian era, and its coast was tlie first ohject of 
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maritime discovery, after the compass had inspired 
seamen with confidence to leave shoi'es and landmarks, 
and stand fortli on the houndless deep ; yet to this 
day its interior regions continue a mystery to the 
white man, a land of darkness and of terror to the 
most fearless and enterprising trav'cller. Although 
in no country has there been such a sacrifice of men 
to the enterprise of discovery — of men the most inteU 
ligent and undaunted, of men iinpcdlcd not by gross 
cuj)idity, hut hy refined philanthro[>y ; — yet, notwith- 
standing such sutfering and waste of human life, we 
are only acquainted with the fringes of that immense 
continent, and a few lineaments at no great distance 
from its shores. 

Africa had once her churches, her colleges, her re- 
positories of science and learning, her Cyprians and 
bishops of apostolic renown, and her noble army of 
martyrs ; but now the funeral pall hangs over her 
wide-sj)read domains, while her millions, exjmsed to 
tenfold horrors, descend like a vast fuuenial mass to 
the regions of woe. Christendom has been enriched 
by her gold, her drugs, her ivory, and bodies and 
souls of men — and what has been her recompense ? 
A few crucifixes planted around hei’ shores, guarded 
by the military tort and the roar of cannon. Had 
it not been for llritish power and Jlritish sympathy, 
under the favour of Heaven, Africa, to this day, with 
scarcely one exce])tiou, might have had the tri- 
coloured flag waving on her bosom, bearing the 
ensigns of the mysterv of liabylon, the crescent of 
the false ])rophet, and the emblems of pagan darkness, 
from the shores of the Alediterranean, to the colony’ 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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“ The countries extending: throuii;liout l)y lUr the 
irreater i)()rtion of tlie vast surface just mentioned, are, 
as reuards soil and capabilities, among the finest in 
the world ; hut the population of the wliole, with the 
exception of Egyj)! in ancient times, and llie pop\iIa- 
tion of the shores of the Mediterranean when under the 
( arthaginian, the Roman, and the hrighter days of 
Aiah sway, have been, Ihroimh every age, and are still, 
sunk into the lowest depths of ignorance, superstition, 
disorgani/ation, and debasement ; the gliinmej* of 
eivili/ation, which for a time appeared in Nubia and 
Abyssinia, compared with the whole, scarcely forming 
an e\ccj)tion.”* 

!h*fore enlerijig into a detail of Missionary opera- 
tions, it may he pro[)er to glance briefly at the [)osilion, 
extent, and character of some of the fields which have 
been occupied. 

Tlie liold and mountainous promontory of the 
(-aj)e ^^as first discovered by Bartholomew I>ia/, tlie 
J\jrtuguc'^e navigator, and was taken possession of 
l)y tlie Dutch, in At that period the whole of 

what is now designated thc' Colony, was iidiahited 
by Hottentots projier, whose history and origin, from 
their jihysical apjiearance, language, and customs, 
continue involved in profound mystery. They re- 
semble none of the Kafir, Bechuana and Damara 
nations, which hound the difleixMit tribes of that le- 
niarlvahle pco|)le, extending froin Angra, JVfiiicna 
Bay, on tlie west, to the (ireat Fisli River on thc 
east. The whole race is distinct from all otlicrs willi 
which wx' are accjuaiiitcd. Taking the Hottentots, 

* -M'Qucoirfi Gfogriiiiliical Survey of Africa. 
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Coraiinus, N«una(|u:is, and Jiusluncn, as a wl)olc, 
tlify arc Jiot swailliy or black, l)nt rather of a sallow 
colour, and in some eases so li^ht, that a tinge of red 
in the check is ])crccj)til)lc, especially among the 
Bushmen. 'Phey an- generally smaller in stature than 
their iMaghbours of the interior ; their vi.sage and 
form very distinct, and in geiua'a! the top of the head 
broad and flat; their faces taj)ering to the chin, with 
high cheek-bones, flat noses, and large lij)S. Since 
the writer has had oj)portunities of seeing men, 
Avomen, and children from China, he feels strongly 
ineliin'd to thinh, with Harrow, that they approach 
nearest, in their colour and in the eonstrnetion of their 
features, to that ]»eople than to any other nation. 
Since his arrival in England, this supposition has 
been striinglhened by seeing two blind (Miinese (diil- 
dren, whom, had he not heen ])revioiisly informed, he 
would have taken for Hottentots; and if they had 
Jiad their eyesight, the resemblance would have been 
much more striking. Jt is well known that the 
Hottentots inhal)it the southern ])oint of Africa, and 
sjwead northward ; while the Bushmen, tlie most 
northerly, exist among the inhabited regions, wiiere 
they continue j)erfeetly (iistinet, and, which is veiy 
remarkable, do not become darker in their com- 
])lexion, as is the ea.se with all the other ti'ibcs that 
inhabit, or have inhabited, the Torrid Zone. If they 
had been gipsies from lOgypt, as some have thought, 
it is another singular cireumstanee, that they should 
not, (luring the sutjcessive ages which they must have 
recpiircd sloAvh' to a(h'ancc through nearly 5000 
miles of territory, have adopted one word of the lan- 
guage of the myriads with whom they came in con- 
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tact, or one of tlieir customs of any description, not 
even tliat of sowiiii^ seed in the earth. It may not he 
considered chimerical to suppose that when tlie sons 
of 11am entered Africa, hy Ejrj’pt, and the Arabians, 
hy th(‘ Red Sea, tliat the llottentot ju'ogenitors took 
the h'ad, and irradually advani*ed in ])roportiou as 
they were iirired forward hy an increasing l)Oj)iilation 
in tlu'ir rear, until they reached the ends of the earth. 
It may also he easily conceived hy those accpiainted 
with the emiirration of tribes, that durime their j)ro- 
e:ress to the south, parti(‘s remained behind, in the 
jnore setiuestered and isolated s])ots, where they had 
located while the nation moved onward, and research 
may yet prove that that remarkable ])eople originally 
came from Egypt.* At all events, it is evident that 
they have arisen from a race distinct from that of 
their neighbours, and extended inland, inhabiting the 
most fertile s|)()ts, till their (‘ourse was arn‘sted on 
the east by the bold and warlike Kafirs, and on the 
north by the Eechuana and Dainara. It is prohahle 
that they stretched out into (ireat Nama(|ualand, 
alouLT the western divi.'^ionof the (’olony, till jirevc nted 
hy a desert country, beyond w hieh lay the Damaras ; 
and then again they proceeded from iJttle Nama(|ua- 
land, eastward, along the cooling banks of the Gariep 

* A few evenings .'ig') I was in the coin})any of »'i Syrian who 
lately eame from Ejivpt. On giving him a specimen and a descrip- 
tion of the Hottentot language, he remarked that he had seen 
slaves in the market, at Cairo, bruiiglit a ‘great distaiiCe fn)m the 
interior, who spoke a similar language, and were not near so dark- 
coloured as slaves in general. This corroborates the statements of 
ancient authors, whose description of a people iiiliabiling the inte- 
rior regions of northern Africa, answers to tiiat of the lloitentols 
and Bushmen. 
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or Orange River, richly fringed with overhanging 
willows, towering acacias, and kharree trees and 
shrubs, umbrageoiis at all seasons of the year. Thus, 
by the localities of the country the)" become separated 
into three gi’cat divisions — Hottentots, Corannas, and 
Jjcsser and Greater Nanm(|uas. From time immemo- 
rial these have been the boundaries of their habita- 
tions, while the desert wastes and barren mountain- 
ravines, which intervened, bceame the I’efuge and 
domains of the Bushmen, who are emphatically the 
children of the desert. 

All these possess nearly the same jihysical (charac- 
teristics, the same manners and custonis. I have 
had in my pirscnce genuine Hottentots, tk)rannas, 
and Nama<|uas, who had met from their respective 
and distant tribes, for the fir.st time, and they con- 
versed with scarcely any difHculty. All use the same 
weapons, the (piiver, how, and 2)oisoned arrows, of 
which the tribes beyond are ignorant, ex(cept such 
as border on fhcjii, like the Batla2)is, who say they 
adoj)ted that new mode of warfare in order to comj)ete 
with them and the Bushmen, from both of whom 
they obtained these wea])ons, which they have not yet 
learned to manul'acture. 

The Bushmen are the most remaikable jmrtion of 
the Hottentot nation. Various 0])inions have been 
oflered on the origin and state of the Hottentots, 
among which is that of Gibbon, that “ they were the 
connecting link between the rational and irrational 
creation.” If he had been aeciuainted with the Bush- 
men, who arc umjuestionably inferior to the Hotten- 
tots, he would have I'elt more conlidence in this 
strange and long e.vplodixl theory. Some say they 
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are tlie proirenitors of tlie nation ; others, that they 
.uv an entirely distinct race ; and others again, tliat 
lliey arc Hottentots, who have been directly or indi- 
rectly ])lundered of their cattle by the Dutch farmers. 
1’liat the Hushinen are the j)eo|)le from whom the 
Hottentot tribes liave descended, is irreconcilable 
with existing facts; that they are a distinct race, is 
still fartlier from jn’oliability ; and that they are jdiin- 
dered Hottentots, is, in my hnnible opinion, a pre- 
posterous notion, resulting from limited information 
on the subject. If this were to bo admitted, then we 
must also admit that the Hottentots, in being deprived 
t)f their cattle, and becoming Hushinen, were deprived 
of their language also ; for it is well known, from the 
earliest recoi'ds that can be obtaiiu'd on the subject 
of their language, — which has, in addition to the klick 
of the Hottentot, a croaking in the throat, — that they 
never understood each other without interpreters. 

Another fact is, that the Hushmen are. to be found 
scattered, though thinly, among all the Jicchuaiia 
tribes ol’ the interior with which we are ac(|uainted, 
even as tar as the Alampoor lake, aliout eight hundred 
miles north of Lattakoo. The Marosa, or Baroa 
Hushmen, are found of the same de.scrijition as those 
just beyond the boundaries of the Colony ; and from 
the oldest traditions we can find among the Corannas 
and Nannujuas, who are the unmixed Hottentots, as 
also from the Bechuanas, it may be demonstrated 
that they existed a wandering jieojile without homes, 
or cattle, or even nationality of charaeti r. That they 
descended from Hottentots, requires little argument 
to prove. Probably there are connected with all tin? 
tribes of Africa numbers of a nomadic character. 
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whose origin will tlirow light on the history of the 
Bushmen. A parallel is furnished by the following 
facts ol' the case, which have hundreds of times come 
under my own observation, during a residence of 
more than twenty years among the Becluiana tribes. 
C-'onneeted with each of the towns among that j)eoplc, 
(here are great nnmIxTs of what are called “ Balala,” 
poor ones, who stand in the same relation to the Be- 
chnanas as the Bushmen formerly stood in to the Hot- 
tentots, and \\lu)s(! origin doubtless was of the same 
nature. The.se Balala wei'C oik’c inhabitants of the 
towns, and have been |)ermitt(‘d or appointed to live 
in (!ountrv i)laces for the purimse of procuring shins 
of wild animals, wild honey, and roots, for their 
resj)ective chiefs. The number of these country 
residents was increased by the innate love of liberty, 
and the scarcity of food in (owns, or within the boun- 
daries to which they vveiv conlined by water and 
pasture. 'I’liese again foi-nied theiiKScIvcs into small 
communities, though of the most teinporaiy character, 
their calling recpiiring migration, having no cattle of 
any (leserii)tion. Accustomed 1‘rom infancy to the 
sweets of comparative liberty, which they vastly pre- 
ferred to a kind of v'assalage in the towns or kraals, 
they would make any sacrifice to please their often 
distant superiors, lather than be confined to the 
irksomeness of a town life. Such is their aversion, 
that 1 have known chiefs take armed men, and travel 
a hunilred miles into desert places, in order to bring 
back Balala, whom they wished to assist them in 
watching and har\ csting the gardens of their waves ; 
and in such seasons they will frequently wander 
about, and fix their domiciles in the most desert and 
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Hiit’rfqHCMited .cjiot.'', to escape this easy, but to them 
^alliiiir duty, wliieh is only required in a year of 
plenty. 

Thoutdi in ireneral they are able to .state to what 
ehicl‘ or tribe they belonir, yet, from want of inter- 
euiirse, and from de.solatinu: wars, which are only 
w a, Ill'll where there i.s a iiro.spect of jilunder, great 
numbers of them become, in their isolated position, 
independent. 'J'hey are never permitted to keep 
cattle, and are exposed to the caprice, cupidity, and 
tyranny of the town lords, whenever they hapjieu to 
come in their way. They live a hungry life, being de- 
jiendent on the ehase, wild roots, berries, locusts, and 
indeed any thing eatable that comes within their reach ; 
and when they have a more than usual sujiply, they 
will bury it in the eaiTli, Irom their supei’iors, who arc 
in the habit of taking what they jilease. Resistance on 
their jiart would be instantly avenged with the deadly 
javelin. When hunting jtarties go out to kill game, 
the Ikdala, men and women, are. emjiloyed to carry 
grievous buixlens ol‘ flesh to the rendezvous of the 
hunters ; in return for which they receive the ofl'als 
ol’ the meat, and are made drudges as long as the 
party remains. They are never permitted to wear 
the furs of foxes and other animals they obtain. The 
flesh they may cat ; but the skins ai'C conveyed to 
the towns, for whiidi they obtain a small piece of 
tobacco, or an old spear or knife. Indeed, all the 
valuable skins of the larger animals, which they 
sometimes procure by hunting and jiitfalls, as well 
as the better portions of the meat, they have to yield 
to their nominal masters, except when they succeed 
in secreting the whole for their own use. From the 
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fainisliin!; life to wliich they are exposed, their ex- 
ternal a])pcaran(;e and stature arc jirccisely to the 
Bcehuanas, wliat the Bushineu are to the Hotten- 
tots. 'J’hose, liowever, who live in places which 
aflord a better sujiply of food, are {'enerally of eijual 
stature with those who live in towns. The natives I. 
have observed throii<;hout southern Africa arc, like 
plants on a sterile soil and bleak aspect, stunted in 
{growth, while in a more genial situation the same 
si)ccies are. trees instead of shrubs. 

The next problem is the variety of languages spoken 
by the Jhishmen, even when nothing hut a range of 
hills, or a river intervenes between the tribes, and 
none of the.se dialects is understood by the Hotten- 
tots. I'his may be solveil with still greater ease, by 
again referring to the Balala. The dialects of the 
Seehuana, as sjuikeu by these jieojdc, especially in 
disti'icts remote from the towns, are so ditferent from 
that sjKiken by the nation generally, that interpreters 
are fretiuently re(|uircd. In order to account for this, 
it is necessary to become aeipiainted with their habits. 
In the towns, the purity and harmony of the language 
are kept uj) by their pitehos or public meetings, at which 
the finest language is .sjioken, by their festivals and 
ceremonies, as well as by their songs and their con- 
stant intercourse ; for, like the Athenians of old, they 
are ever telling or hearing some “ new thing,” and 
the first question a iierson who has come from a neigh- 
bouring yillage is asked will be, “ IjO yclang gona ?” 
^^'hat do YOU eat there? or “ ’Mpulela mahuke.” 
Tell me the news. There is no end to conversation, 
excei)ting when sleep overcomes or ])iuching hunger 
prevails. With the isolated villages of the desert. 
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it is far otherwise. They have no such meeting:s, 
no festivals, no cattle, nor any kind of manufactures, 
to kce[) their energic's alive ; riches they have none, 
tlieir sole cai’c heinje to keep body and soul tog:elher ; 
to accomplish this, is with them their “ chief end 
they are coni])elled to traversi' the wilds often to a 
great distance fi'om their native village. On such 
occasions, fathers aiul mothers, and all who can hear 
a Iturden, olteii set out for weeks at a time, and leave 
their childien to the care of two or more intirm old 
people. The infant jnogeny, some of whom are 
heginning to lisj), while others can just master a 
whol(! sentciux!, and those skill farther advamted 
romping and |)laying together, the children of nature, 
through the livelong day, become habituated to a 
l.mguage ot' their own. The more voluble condescend 
to the less ])reeoeions, and thus from this infant 
liahel ])rocei(ls a dialect coinjmsed of a host of mon- 
grel words and phrases joined together witlu)ut rule, 
and in the course of a generation the entire character 
of the language is changed. Their servile state, their 
scanty clothing, their exposure to the inclemency of 
the weather, and their extreme poverty, have, as 
may he easily conceived, a deteriorating influence on 
theij’ character and condition. They arc generally 
less in .stature, and though not deficient in intellect, 
the life they lead gives a melancholy cast to their 
features, and from constant intercourse with beasts of 
jirey and serpents in their jiath, as well as exposure 
to harsh treatment, they apjiear shy, and have a wild 
and freipiently <|uick suspicious look. Nor can this 
he wondered at, when it is remembered that tliey 
associate with savage beasts, fioni the lion that roams 
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abroad by night and day, to the deadly serpent wliieli 
infests their path, kce]jing them always on the alert 
during their |)eramhulations. vXll this and inueh 
more which might he said of the Ihdala, may also 
with the strictest ])ropriely he atlirmed of the Hush- 
men. Any one familiarly ac(|uainted with the interior, 
can have no doubt as to the origin and the correct- 
iitss of the description given of the “ lieehuana 
Jhishmen,” as Mr. ('amj)hell (-alls them, and of 
whom he says, “they are a jteople greatly des[ l.-ed 
by all the surrounding tribes.” 'I’heir mimhers have 
also been increased by fugicivi's from other towns 
and villages, which have been reduced by devastatimr 
wars fi’om peacte and ]>lenty, to the most abject 
poverty, and the inhabitants lo.eed to Hec to the 
desert for sustenance, hardly dis))uled with the beasts 
ot prey. I'^rom this class of pi'oplc, the ^ramahas, 
or Red j)eople, as the etymology of the word imports, 
who are by the (ii'i(|uas called Red Katir.s, arose. 
'I'hey formed a c<,nsideiahle body in the days of 
Molehahaugiu , the father of Mothihi, the present 
chief of the Ratlajiis, who, in hi.s commandoes for 
the capture of cattle, was wont to take them with 
him. 'J aught this mode of warfare, and being of an 
intrepid character, they sallied foith and took cattle 
for themselves, which Moleliahangue’s generous dis- 
j)osition allowed them to keep, and they became an 
independent tribe, continuing the faithful allies of 
the Ratlapis. 

'I'hat such were the Rushmeu formerly, there can 
he no doubt ; and it is ecpially cei tain their numbers 
were increased by j)arties of Hottentots, robbed, and 
compelled to abandon for ever the land of their an- 
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(r-tors ; niid who iiiiturally .sought to satisfy tlu ir 
\ lints hy a prc’datory warfare, and thus taught the 
r>n'^liint‘ii to become the pirates of the desert. Hence 
anxc’ that kind of policy, once sanctioned by the 
Cape colonial iro\ criimcnt , of extermination, on 
\sljiehilis im|>o<:^i!»lc to rcthct witlioiit horror. It 
appear^ Iron) the c-irlicst recor<ls on the subject, and 
r-p( t iail\ from 1Ik‘ journals of tho>i' engaged in the 
V. v'i }_ li.iii Mic Kushmen were once \(*ry numerous. 1 
licM* li;'\ei>c<! Iho^c rcLOon^ m which, according to 
l!i‘ of the farmers, thousands once dwelt, 

i'l. iiikinu at tluir own fountains, and killing their own 
'.riniu' ; hut now, alas, .-eardly a family is to be seen! 
!l i> ini}io>sihf‘ to look over these Jiow iminliahit(‘d 
pk\in-« aiul moimtain-iilcns without fei'ling the deepest 
iiielanclioly , while the* wands moaning in tht‘ vale scviu 
*o ('cho hack the '•’Ound, “ W here arc‘ they /” In this 
more cnli‘.:lit( nv d ag(‘, the {inaneis cannot refer to the 
melancholv hi-torv of that unfortunate* race without 
feelings of rc‘i:r(’? ; w hile it i * hut justic(‘ to add, that 
many ol' th.c f* rmei> made strcm.c'Us cMbils, and eol- 
leeled thou.'-aiuls of cattle ami .'heep, wliich they 
j)rcsented to tlu* neighbouring JJu'-hmen, hoping to 
induce them to settle, and live by breeding cattle; 
but these etlbrts always failed. It was too late ; past 
sufferings and past offences, on both sides, had pro- 
duced a s])irit of hatred so universal, that it w as of no 
avail to pacify one ])arty, while thousands were tliirst- 
ing for revenge and jdunder. Their numl)ers are 
now’ comparatively iew’, even among the tribes far 
beyond the j)resent limits of the C.'olony, from the 
same mutual strife. 

It will be evident, from the preceding statements, 
that the Buslnncn were originally ])oor Hottentots, 
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fuul will, in all probabilitx’^, like their jirosijcnitors, in 
course of time cease to be a distinct people, by 
becoming j^radually mixed with tlie tribes aiuon^ 
whom they are scattered. Some additional remarks 
on this peo)»le will bi^ found under the bead, Missions 
to the Bushmen. 


The Kafirs, the next African tribe to which I shall 
briefly refer, live beyond the Fish River, on the 
eastern boundary of tlie (’olony. At an earlier period 
they jiossessed much of that jiart of Albany now in- 
habited by En'>lisb farmers and Hottentots, tbou 5 i;h 
it is presumed, on very jrood j^rounds, that the Hot- 
tentot country Ibrmcrly exteiuk'd a (;onsiderable di.s- 
tance into that of the Kafirs. The Kafirs form one 
tribe of the (Ireat Ilechuana family, and probably 
emigraUxl from the direclion of Dclaijoa Bay, till 
they came in contact with the Hottentots along the 
coast. I'lieir origin must be traced to the same source 
as that of the numerous tribes of the Bechuanas, 
from the allinity of languages spoken throughout the 
eastern part of the continent of Africa. Their national 
character is bold and warlike, and their maintaining 
their independence to the jireseut day, after all their 
conflicts with the Colony, and esiieeially in the late 
war, when no less a sum than 241,884/. was cxjiended 
in the «lestruclive but I'ruitless conflict, in order to 


drive them from the mountain-passes, and the impe- 
nctrab/e jungles, a count/ i' over which their ancestors 
had swayed the sceptre for ages, is a decisive evi- 
dence of their martial spirit. Their country is bounded 
by the ocean on the south, and a range of mountains 

on the norUi, and bejond Uicm lie the Amapondo 
and Zoolu tribes. 


North of Kafir-land, between the Winterbenr 


moun- 
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tains and the liig;her branches of the Yellow River, 
lies the country inhabited hv the Basutos, a tribe of 
Bccliuiiiuis. Since the days oi’ Chaka, the tyrant of 
tlie Zoolus, who oi)j)resscd them from the cast, while 
the Uer^enaars on the west were exercisine; dread- 
ful barbarities, and reduced most of the tribes to 
extreme |)()verty ; they have jisen atcain in a fertile 
country, to comparative aftliu'nce. Tlie commence- 
ment of missions amomr them by tlie brethren of tlu* 
Evaiiirelical Missionary Society at J'aris, and suhse- 
(jui'iitly by the Wesleyans, is the cause ol’ tliis im- 
provement in tlieir circumstances. 

Beyond the Basutos, to the nortli of the ()ranf::e 
River, lie tlie other Bechuana tribes, wliose numbers 
and extent we have not yet been able to learn. There 
is some reason for supposing: that they formerly ex- 
tended much farther to the southward than theij’ jire- 
sent limits, the south latitude, for the places as 
far as the Oranuc River have Bechuana names ; and 
even the Lokualo* of the Bechuana is to be found on 
stones near tlu* jn esent boundaries of the C^olony ; but 
tJiis Diay liave been done l)y herdsm(*n taken or es- 
caped from those tribes. Few, except Balala, lie 
farther west than the 23° east lonL:;itude. Between 
23° and 1!)°, lies what Mr. Cam])bell calls the south- 
ern Zahara, which, from what I have seen on the 
east, sovitU, ai\d houvxdavves of it, is a fearful 

* Lokualo, froiff whidi we derive the word wrilinj^ or ])rintinir, 
is formed ^^enendly by lierd-boys, wlio, with ii stone, make various 
figures on stones with a flat surface, without any reference to 
"' shape. Marks are made by striking the stone on another till 
jCUived lines, circles, ovals, and zigzag figures are iinpre‘'.sed on its 
^rfacc, exhibiting the appearance of a white stri]) of about an inch 
Hmd, like a confused coil of a rope. 
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exj)ansc of sand thou^jiii undulatijiir, and in many 
j)la(;es covorod with acacias and ollicr trees of gi- 
gantic size. The eastern ])arls arc inhabited by 
the Jbdala of the Hechiiana ; the southern, near 
the Orange River, by liuslinien ; and tlie western, 
by Naniacjua Ruslunen, but none of them are able 
to keep cattle. 'J'hey subsist on game, water-melons, 
and roots. 

'J'he country from the limits of the desert to the 
west coast is called (ireat Namaqualand, containing 
a tliin poindation of the Hottentot race. To the 
noi'th of the Namacpias lie the Damara tribes, of 
whom comparatively little is known, except that Irom 
tlieir jdiysical appearance and black colour, they 
approximate* to tin* jicgrocs and natives of C’ongo 
on the west coast. I'luse tribes iidial)it a country 
exteanling from the tropic* of Capricorn to the Cape 
of (jluod llo])e, and from the Atlantic; to the sliore 
of the Indian ()<;ean. The climate varies from that 
in wliicli thunder-storms and tornadoes shake the 
mountains, aj)d the scorching I’ays of an abnost 
vertical sun produce the mirage, to that which is 
salubrious and mild within the bouiularies of the 
Colony along Kalir-land to the fruitful and well 
watered j)lains of the Zoolu country in the vicinity 
of Port Natal, while the more mountainous and 
elevated regions are visited by keen trusts and heavy 
falls of snow, '.riie Colony extends, from west to 
cast, about (JOO miles, its average breadth being about 
200, containing a variety of climate, the healtliiest 
|)erhai)s to be found in any part of the wa)rld. Be- 
tween the coast and the vast chain of mountains 
beyond which lie the Karroo, the country is well 
watered, fertile, and temi)erate. The other portions 
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of tlie Colony, with few exceptions and without a 
ehan 2 :e in tlie seasons, cappear to be doomed to per- 
petual sterility and droutrht. The Karroo country, 
which is the backirroiind of the Colony, is, as Lich- 
lenstcin correctly describes it, a parched and arid 
j)lain, stretching; out to such an extent, that the vast 
hills by which it is teriniiuded, or rather which di- 
vide it from other plains, are lost in the distance. 
^'110 lieds of numberless little rivers lin which water 
is rarelv to he found) <*ro.'».'^ liln' veins in a thousand 
directions this enormous sj)ace. Tlw coursi* of them 
fniiijhl in sisme [)laces be cl(‘arly distiinmished hy the 
dark i^reen ol’ tlie mimosas spreadniL* alon“; their 
hanks. E\ce|»tine: these, as far .is the eye can reach, 
no tree or shn.h is v^ihle. ’^'ovv lu re appear any sipis 
of life, nor a jioint on Wiiich th(' (‘ve can dwell with 
jilc-asurc. The compass of human siulit is too small 
to take in the circumference of the whole — the soul 
must rest on the horrors of the wide-spr(‘a.l desert. 

This is only a part of the Karroo, viewed from the 
toj) of a hill hy that intellii^ent traveller ; hut even 
on these hills and sun- burnt jilains, thousands of 
sheep pasture on a thin sprinkling of verdure and 
esculents. One morning, after travelling several days 
in those Karroo jilains, Air. Camjibell stood still, and 
remarked with great emphasis to Airs. Aloffat and 
myself, “ Sirs, it would reejuire a good pjiir of spec- 
tacles to see a blade of grass in this world.” 

The entire country, extending in some places hun- 
dreds of miles on each side of the Orange River, and 
from where it empties itself into the Atlantic to 
beyond the 24th degree cast longitude, appears to 
^Jiave the curse of Gilboa resting on it. It is rare 

c 
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that rains to any extent or quantity fall in those 
regions. E-xtreinc droughts continue for years toge- 
ther. The fountains arc exceedingly few, i)recarious, 
and latterly many of these have been dried up alto- 
gether. '^I'he eau.ses and conse(|uejices of the dimi- 
nution of the rains will be noticed as the writer 
traverses the different tields which have come under 
his own immediate observation ; and if his Ions; ex- 
])erience and impiiry on that and a variety of other 
subjects of interest <md scientitie research, sliould in 
any degree throw additional light on doubtful points, 
he will <'onsider his labour amply rewarded, but hb 
theme is man. 

Tliis is a brief sketch of tlie difFercnt tribes which 
have been the objects of mis.sionary labour, and the 
limits of which arc defined in the aceomj)anyiug map, 
intended more as a <lircctory to the position of mis- 
sionary stations and divi.sions of ti ibcs, than a minute 
view of general to])ography. 

I have dcemcil it proper to he more particular on 
the Hottentot and Bushman character, as the follow- 
ing chapters present little more than an outline of 
the labours of mis.sionarie.s among that people. This; 
section of our ojierations is so well known from the; 
copious journals and letters so long before the public, 
as w'ell as from Mr. Campheirs firet and secoidd(' 
“Travels,” and the “Researches” of the Rev. Dr.; 
Philip, besides the works of other writere on tlief 
same subject, that it is the less ncces^ry for, meitof 
large additions to the valuable iiiformatiob' thusi 
supplied. ; . , ’ ' 
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CHAPTER II. 


First Mission in South Arrit*;i. — ^^r. SchinidFs sum*.ss Mission 
r suiufil — Mission to tin* Kafirs Dr. Vandfikoinp li-avis Capo 
Town - I'Hi tors Kafir-land — Suspicions of the Kafirs — Ignorance 
of the natives — The Doctor's collcaL^uc leaves him — The Doc- 
tor's devotodness and humility — (iaika solicits him to make 
rain — 1 1 is self-denial ami perils -A Hottentot woman — lin- 
mity of some colonists — Awful relrihution — Kafir Mission 
ahandoncil. 

Thk London Missionary Society, on its cst!i1>lis1nncnt 
in 1795, directed its first eflbrts to the islands of the 
Pacific ; in which the missionaries, after a long period 
of toil, under accumulated hardshij)s, have witnessed 
triumphs of theGosj)el the mo^t signal, among a race 
of barbarians and cannibals, which it has ever falieu 
to the province of history to record. Tlie attention 
of the Society was next directed to the vast and im- 
portant field of Southern Africa, then wholly unoc- 
cupied, except by the I’nitcd Jircthren of Gerinatiy. 
The small Moravian church of ilerruhiit sent forth 
her missionaries more than a century ago, first to 
the negroes of the M'est, and then to tlie fur-clad 
inhabitants of Greenland. 

“ Fired with »t zeal peculiar, they dc;fy 
. , The rage and rigour of a polar .sky, 

Aiid plant succe.ssfully swt^et Sharon’s rose 
On icy phnus, and in eternal snows." 

' c 2 
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In July, 17‘1(), George Schmidt, with something of 
that zeal which fiivd tlu; bosom of Egede, the pioneer 
of tlio mission to Greenland, left his native country 
for that of the llotlcntots. He was the first who, 
commissioned by the King of kings, stood in the 
vale of Grace, (Genadcndal,) at tliat time known by 
tlie name of llavian’s Kloof, (the Glen of Baboons,) 
!U>d directed the degraded, oppressed, ignorant, de- 
s])ised, and, so I'ar as life eternal is concenied, the 
outcast IIott('ntots, to the Lamb of God, who tasted 
death fin’ them. It is imjmssible to traverse the glen, 
as the writer has done, or sit \mde.r the great pear- 
tree which that devoted missionary planted w’ith his 
own hands, without feeling something like a holy envy 
of so distinguished a person in the missionary band. 
When we remember that actions receive their weight 
from the circumstances under which they have been 
called foith, how exalted a glory must such an one 
as George Schmidt possess in the heavenly world, 
where one star diflereth from another star in glory, 
compared with a great majority of the present day, 
who have doors ojiened to them, and a host of ex- 


amples before them, with the zeal and prayers of 
the whole Christian church to animate and support 
them \ Though he c;ould only address the Hottentots 
through an interpreter, his early efforts were crowned 
with success, and the attendance at the first Hot- 
tentot school ever founded rapidly increased. The 
Hottentots, with all their i-ejjuted ignorance and 
aiaithy. Justly regarded him with sentiments of un- 
eigried love and admiration; and so evidently was 
the Gospel made the power of God, that in the course 
ol a few years he was able to add a number of con-, 
verts to the church of the first-born. 
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Jn 1713, the lonely mi.ssionary was coinjielled to 
visit Europe, when the Dutch East India Company, 
actuated by re])rcscntations that to instruct the Hot- 
tentots would he injurious to the interests of the 
Colony, refused to sanction the return of this ines- 
sengcr of mercy to that unfortunate people. Every 
effort to resume the JMission was fruitless, till the 
year 1702, when Aiarsveldt, Schwinn, and Kiichnel 
sailed for the Cape of Cood Hope. 3'hey received 
every attention, and went in .search of the spot where, 
more than half a century before, Schmidt left his 
little hand. Part of the walls of his house, was indei'd 
still standing, and in the garden were several fruit- 
trees planted hy his hands; whilst various ruins of 
walls, at a shoit disfance, marked the site of the 
lowly cotlages which were once inhahited by his aflec- 
tionate hearers ; and, what must have heen over- 
powering to these followers of so good a man, one 
of the. females whotn he had baptized, hy the name 
of Magdalena, was also li.und out, and a])|)eared to 
have a tolerable recollectitm of lur former teacher, 
though .she w^as now about .seventy years of ag(‘. She 
also jiroduecd a New Testament bearing the marks 
of constant use, w hich he had pre.sented to her. 'Phis 
she had preserved as a ]*recious relic, and, although 
now bent down with age and fcchleness, she e.vprcssed 
great joy on being informed that Marsvcldt and his 
companions were the brethren of her old and beloved 
pastor. 

The Hottentots who remembered Mi-. Schmidt, or 
had heard of his labours of love, rallied around the 
standard again erected ; and though great and many 
were the trials and distresses of the missionaries, often 
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threatened with destruction and inui’der, all recorded 
in the chronicles ol lioavcn, their labours were blessed ; 
and, tlirough Divine; help, the Moravian Missions have 
lirosjicred, and spread their biiinchts through different 
j)arts of the (-'oloriy, and to the Taniboohics beyond 
it, where they have now a flourishing station. What 
a rernarhable (lis])lay Jiave we here of the faithfulness 
and mercy of God, in preserving the seed sown by 
Schinidt in a most ungenial soil, and left to vegetate in 
an aspect the most forbidding, for such a length of 
time! Who (;an doubt the Divine assurance, “My 
word shall not return unto me void f' 

On the 31st of March, in the year 1790, Dr. Van- 
derhemp, accoinjianied hy Messrs. .Ki(;herer and 
Edmonds, landed at Cajte 'J'own, then in tlie jtosscs- 
sion of the Dutch. Dr. V. selected Kafir-laud as 
the field of his ojjerations, while Mi‘. Kichcrei", ac- 
comjtanied hy Mr. Kramer, yielded to a call ol 
Jhovidence, and j)roceeded to the Dushmen on the 
Zak lliver. Vanderkenij), who was a native of 
Holland, seeine<l, from his experienec, natural firm- 
ness of character, and distinguished talents, prepared 
for the Herculean task of at once forcing his w’ay into 
the head-(juarter.s of the enemy, and raising the stand- 
ard of the cross amidst a dense poj)ulalion of barbarians, 
the most powerful, warlike, and indejandent of all 
the tribes within or without the boundaries of the 
(’ape Colony, and who, notwithstanding the superior 
means for human destruction cnjo 3 'cd hy their white 
neighbours, still maintained their right to their native 
hills and dales. 11c might at once, with coiiijmratively 
little trouble or hardshi]), have fixed his abode among 
the Hottentots within the Colony, to whom he even- 
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tually devoted all the energies of liis body and mind, 
in raising that depressed, degraded, helpless, and 
enslaved race, to freemen in Christ Jesus, and break- 
ing the letters that a cruel policy had riveted on that 
hapless j>eople, the aborigines and rightful owners ol 
a territoiy now no longer theirs. 

The Doctor having cast his eye over the condition 
of the l lottentot.s, conclude<l (hat theie was scarcely 
any jjossibility of making jaogress among a ])eo))le 
so prosci’ihed by government, and at the meicy o( 
their while neighbours, on whom they coidd not look 
witlamt indignation, as any other human beings would 
have (lone in similar circumstanees ; he therefore, 
very naturally, diieciled his steps to those who were 
yet free from these unjustifiable restrictions. 

Having I'cceived every encouragement from the 
Kiiiilish government, and recommendatory letters to 
tlie farind s, he lelt Cape T«)wn. 'I'lie country through 
which he had to jiass was thinly, and in many places 
newly inhabited. The party anivtd at (Vraaf Ueinel 
on June 2t), after having, with their attendants and 
cattle, e.\j)erienced many narrow escapes fioni lions, 
]>anthers, and other wild beasts, as well as from llush- 
men and^ Hottentots, of character still more lerocious. 
NotwMlhstanding, wherever they went, they were 
kindly ti’cated by the farmers, although their fears 
and alarms must have been many, and nothing hut 
Divine power could have cheered them onward in 
their desert path. 

In July,. 1 709, he proceeded from (iraaf Reinet, 
the most distant colonial town, and the nearest to 
the Kafirs. This was a dating undertaking, when it 
is remembered that for a long lime previous a dire. 
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and often deadly stril'c had been kejit up between 
tbein and the farmers, whom tliey very naturally 
viewed as intruders, and towards whom they must 
have looked with a jealous eye, both they and their 
forefathers havinj' witnessed the reduction of the Hot- 
tentots, once their ccjuals in number and ])ower, to 
a state of slavery, destitution, and sori'ow, the mere 
fragment of a nation being left. 

Jl would he expecting too much from human na- 
ture, and even from the nohlt^ and manly character of 
the Kafirs, to su])pose that they shoidd refrain from 
laying hands on the cattle of the farmers, a system 
carried on amongst all the tribes of South Africa. 
There i.s, however, much reason to believe that they 
were excited to this jiractice to a much greater extent 
by the conduct of some un|)riucipled colonists, for we 
find on one of the earliest missions to (hiika, for the 
pur]»ose of ]»reventing depredations by the Kafirs, the 
chiefs stated that these were ])romj)ted solely by the 
examj)lc set first, and on a larger scale, by the colon- 
ists. This, it seems, was an undeniable fact, so that 
the British could only .stipulate for the good conduct 
of their subjects in future, provided the Kafirs ob- 
served a similar proeeilure. It was among a pcoj)le 
inured to Avar, fierce and superstitions, and often 
cxasjjerated by the exercise of the sujierior power of 
their neighbours, that Dr. Vaiulerkemp pitched his 
tent. I ha\’e gazed with sacred awe on the sjiot 
where he raised the Gospel standard ; here he la- 
boured for a season, in company Avith Mr. Edmonds, 
Avho, to his deep regret, afterwards proceeded to the 
East Indies. He was thus left alone with only a few 
attendants, among a people destitute of confidence in 
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each other, and fired with jealpusy towards every white 
intruder, witli tlicse feelings frc«iuently increased by 
tlie infiuence of runaway slaves and deserters, who 
naturally felt that their interest and safety would be 
secured by fanning the flame ol' discord. 

Under all thc.se untoward circumstances it was 
impossible that the Kafirs could view Dr. V.’s 
sojourn among them in any other light than as a 
spy, or jirecursor of deeply laid stratagems to get 
po.ssession of their country aiid cattle, hy the peoj)lc 
from whom he had come, and to whom he belonged. 
He carried no credentials to recommend him, hut the 
Divine commission : his very appearance must have 
had little to fascinate a .savage mind, capahU' of appre- 
ciating only outward j»omp, or displays of human 
power. 1’he Doctor’s habits were such as to tronvey 
a very difli rent impres.sion, for he generally aj)pcared 
in the ])laine.st garb, and accoiding to his own ac- 
count, without hat, or shoes, or stockings. Jle had 
e.scaj)ed in rough and trackless ravines and plains 
through which he passed, not only from beasts of 
j»rey, hut from deserters, who laid in wait to inurdcu' 
liim ; and when he apj)eared hel'ore the sovereign of 
the country, he was at the mercy of a tyrant who.-'c 
mind was jioisoncd hy individuals I'roni the (..'olony, of 
some influence, insinuating that he was a .s])y. 

^.Iany (juestions were put to him respecting his 
object, and })olitical connexions, and they were csjie- 
cially anxious to know if he were sent hy the Knglish. 
To which the Doctor replied with great humility, and 
referred to the governor’s pcniiission and recommen- 
dations to the favour of the authorities, in permitting 
him to proceed. “ Did, then,” continued Gaika, “ this 
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plan spring forth only out of your own heart?” “ This 
very question,” says the Doctor, “upbraided rue of my 
unfaithfulness, and put this answer into uiy mouth : 
that this luy ])lan was indeed formed only in my own 
Jieart, tliough it was never formed by it ; but that the 
(«od of heaven and earth, in whose hands were their 
hearts and my heart, had put it into it to go to this pco- 
j»le and to communicate, in his name, things witli whiclr 
their temporal and eternal hapjriness w'ere connected.” 

This simple and lioncst rejrly in some measure paci- 
iied the jealous spirit of one wliose mind was more 
likely to he moved by the representations made to 
him that tlie missionaries were s|)ies and assassins, 
possessing eiKdianted and poisoned wine for the pur- 
j)()se of taking his life. Mr. Duys, who luul tied from 
the Colony on account of debt, being familiar witli the 
language, was in tlic lirst instance of essential service 
to the ini.ssionary. (jlaika was evidently struck with 
the ])eculiarity of the Doctor’s character, being alto- 
gether different from any oftho.se he had seen before, 
and ol).serving he never wore a hat, he asked him if 
(Jod had ordered him not to do so. 

Some time elajised before the crafty monarch w’ould 
give his con.sent that they should remain in his do- 
minions ; and when this was granted, and a suitable 
spot selected, the Doctor adds, in true Gospel sim- 
plicity, “ Brother Edmonds and J cut down long grass 
and rushes I'or thatching, and felled trees in the wood. 

1 kneeled down on the grass, thanking the Lord Jesus 
that he had provided me a resting-place before the face 
of our enemies and Satan, ])raying that from under this 
roof the seed of the Gosjrel might sjiread northwards 
through all Africa.” 
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Some idea may be formed of the deplorable ignor- 
ance of the natives concerning the object of these men 
of God, Irom the following facts, occurrences similar 
to which the writer has oltcn witnessed in other parts 
of the interior. After reading their evening cluijiter, 
wlicn the missionaries arose to kneel around the fire 
with the Hottentots, a native, who was with them, 
was so teriitied, that he seized his sjiear, and running 
ofl' to the tield, hid himself, su|)posing they intended 
to murder him. A few days alter, a young Kafir 
woman going to visit the party, seeing in the distanci; 
their tent shaken by the wind, and suiiposing it to 
be some rapacious beast which tlu‘ messengers of 
jieace had let loose to devour her, bolted oH' through 
the river into the forest, where, missing the jiath, she 
had nearly lost her life by falling into a j)it. 

'J’he Doctor, with his life in his hand, in the midst 
of a pvople among whom the murder of a white man 
was considered a meriloiions deed, continued his 
onward course, like a shij) rising above every suc- 
ceeding wave which threatens to engulf it ; and so 
completely was his mind ahsoihcd and halHed by the 
vanity and dull monotony around, that for a time 
he kept his sabbath on the Saturday. Deeply did 
he dejilore the departufe of his t’cllow-lahourer, Mr. 
Edmonds, to which the Doctor refers in the sjiirit of 
Christian charity, and ascribes it not to a dimiimtion 
of fraternal love, but to an insurmountable aversion 
on his jiart to the people, and a strong desire to 
labour among the Hindoos of Jiengal. 

After Mr. E.’s departure, which was on the 1st 
of January, the Doctor, in his cheerless abode, was 
instant in season and out of season, eagerly em- 
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bracing every opportunity of rccoinniending the 
Gospel, and catching cacli little ray of light that 
beamed on his devious path. He was a man of 
exalted genius and learning. He had mingled with 
courtiers, lie had been an inmate of the universi- 
ties of Leyden and Edinburgh, lie had obtained 
plaudits for his remarkable progress in literature, 
in philo.sophy, divinity, physic, and the military art. 
lie was not only, a profound student in ancient lan- 
guages, but in all the modern European tongues, 
even to that of the Highlanders of Scotland; and 
bad distinguisbed himself in the armies ot his earthly 
sov'ereign, in connexion wdth which he rose to be 
captain of horse and lieutenant of dragoon guards. 
Yet this man, constrained by the “ love of Christ,” 
could cheerfully lay aside all his honours, mingle w ith 
savages, hear their sneers and contumely, condescend 
to serve the meanest of his troublesome guests — take 
the axe, the sickle, the spade, and the mattock — lie 
down on the place where dogs repose, and spend 
niglits with Ins couch drenched with rain, the cold 
wind bi-inging his fragile house about his ears. 
I’liough annoyed by tlie nightly visits of hungry 
hyenas, sometimes desti’oying his shecj) and travel- 
ling appurtenances, and even seizing the leg of beef 
at his tent door, — though compelled to wander about 
in quest of lost cattle, and exposed to the per])lcxing 
and humbling caprice of those whose characters were 
stains on human nature — ^whisperings occasionally 
reaching his cars that murderous plans were in pro- 
gress for his destruction — ^he calmly proceeded with 
bis benevolent efforts, and to secure his object, would 
stoop with “ the meekness of wisdom” to please and 
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propitiate the rude and wayward children ol'the desert 
whom he souirlit to bless. 

In tlie midst of all his discouragements, when 
he discovered the faintest image of his Ijord and 
Master in a poor Hottentot or Kafir, he was en- 
raptured. "When told by a Hottentot woman that 
she incessantly prayed to Jesus to reveal himself to 
her, and teach lu'r what she ought to know, his 
heart was filU'd with joy ; and he adds, “ 1 jjrayed 
the Lord that it might j)lease him to accompany the 
unworthy ettt)rts of his vile servant with the influences 
of his Spirit. And, oh! how did my soul rejoice that 
the Lord had given me in this wilderne.ss, among 
tiirei's and wolves, and at such a distance from Chris- 
tians, a j)oor heathen woman with whom I could 
converse confidently of the mysteries of the hidden 
eommunion with Christ. Oh, that 1 may not be de- 
ceived ! Lo, my winter is past — the voice of the 
tui’tle is already heard in the land.” In one part of 
his journal he says, ” Satan roared like a lion. It 
would not he j)rndcnt to mention the particulars of 
\\\s assvttiUs, Vnvt ’\t \\v\s rcsv>\ve,d Uv.vt I should he 
killed as a conspirator against the king of this 
country.” While, however, thus exposed to the 
fury and jealousy of those whose feet were sw'ift 
to shed blood, especially that of a white man, his 
whole journal exhibits an unwavering reliance on the 
name of the Lord, w’hicli he found to be a strong 
tower. 

The nativ'e magicians having failed in their attempts 
to make rain, Gaika sent a rew'ard of two milch 
cows and their calves, soliciting the Doctor to use 
his efforts. He replied that he could not make rain. 
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but could and would pray for it. His prayers Avei’e 
heard ; rain fell abuiidaiitly, but the Doctor refused 
to accept the cattle ; on which account Ibiys and 
others looked upon him as a fool, and declared that 
thoui'h he did not like; to take them, they would take 
,e;ood care that the kinj; should never get them back. 
JMore than this, Ikiys, another Gehazi, sent w^ord 
to Gaika, that the mnnljer was not snfbcient for the 
rain, which imhured the latter to scud more ; all of 
which Jbiys reserved for himself, unknown to Vauder- 
kemp at the time. 

It is impossible to take a review of the character 
of Vanderkemp under these circumstances, without 
admiring his devotion to his work, and without re- 
cognizing him as a pioneer of no ordinary character to 
all sul.'sequent missionary operations in that country, 
now (;arried on by the r.iondon, Glasgow, and Wes- 
leyan Ali.ssionary Societies. How insignilicant have 
been the privations and dangers of more modern 
labourers when compai'cd with those of Vanderkemp, 
Kichcrer, Anderson, and Albrecht, who tirst entered 
those regions of heathenism, introducing the go.s])el 
plough, and (;asting the .seed into an ungenial soil, 
where, though in some instances it remained long 
buried, it eventually produced “an abundance of 
corn in the earth upon the top of the mountains ; 
the fruit w-hcreof shall shake like Li'banon!” To 
none is this comparison more applicable than to 
Dr. Vanderkemp. He came i'rom a university to 
stoo]) to teach the alphabet to the j>oor naked Hot- 
tentot and Kafir — IVoin the society of nobles, to 
associate with beings of the lowest grade in the scale 
of humanity — from stately mansions, to the filthy 
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hovel of the irrcasy African — from tlic army, to in- 
struct the fierce savage the tactics of a iieavcnly 
warfare under the banner of the I’rince of Peace — 
from the study of }ihysic to become the guide to 
the balm in Gilead, and the Physician there — and, 
finally, from a life of earthly honour and ease, to In; 
e.\i)Osed to jicrils of waters, of robbers, of his own 
countrymen, of the heathen, in the city, in the wil- 
derness. All who aie ae<|uainted witli the history 
of onr African mi.ssions, must admit these faets, and 
say, Thetj, indeed, laboured, and we have entered into 
their labours. 

The following extract from Kay’s “ '^IVavels and 
Researches in Kafir-land,” cannot be read without 
tlet jt interest ; — 

“ 'I'hc Mis'inM sitjfious in K.illVaria litiT.illy constilule folds, 
siiiTtiundt'd fjy i'\\\ spirits, as woll as by bpasls td* prey ; aiitl all 
that rally rouinl oiir slaiiflard art* like so many slurp «;alljerc‘fl 
lojit llier out of tin- wiltkrness. Wiihiii llie last few days several 
bave bi i ii istldi d to our numbtT ; anunii'st whom is one wbose ease 
is Worthy of parlicular notice. She is an aired Hottentot, who wa.s 
bapli/.eil by the late Mr. VainUrkenip, about thirty years a'^o. 
Dnriiijr the short time spent by that devoted Missionary aiinmirst 
the Kafir trilies, lie taught her and two or three other females, a 
knowledjre of letters. This she afterwards imjH'oved by assiduous 
ajiplieation, so iliat she was at length enabled to read the s icred 
ScriptuTos, a copy of which, presented by her venerable tutor, she 
still retains to this very day. Although, from that time to this, 
sin* had never enjoyed the privilege of sittinir under a Christian 
ministry, it would, iieverll.eless, ajipear that she ever retained a 
sense of reli'^ion, and a very stroiij^ attacdiment to her Ililde. On 
hearing of the establishment of Buttcrw'orth, she anxiously strove 
to get her heathenish husband (Lochenberg) int«) the mind for 
removing to the Mission village, that she might once more hear 
the Gospel, and get her poor ehildren instructed. But to this he 
would never consent, well knowing that his deeds were of such a 
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character as would not^bear the light. The measure of his iniquity, 
however, being full, the hand of violence was permitted to remove 
him out of the way some months ago ; and the shocking circum- 
sVances connected with his death, constitute a striking comment 
upon that passage of holy writ, ‘ Consider this, ye that forget God, 
lest 1 tear yon in pieces, and there he none to deliver.’ 

“ lie was one of the Dutch farmers who fled from the Colony* 
about the time w’hcn Mr. Vanderkemj) w'as endeavouring to com- 
mence his mission. Professing great regard for the hitter on ac- 
eonnt of liis ministerial character, these fugitives flocked around 
him, moved when he moved, and encamped where he encamped. 
They had not hecMi with him long, however, before his faithfulness 
aroused determined einnity. and they secretly strove to injure him 
in evj'iy jiossihic way. Allhoiigli some of them had taken native 
wives, and all been obliged to take refuge in the territories of the 
natives, their deep-rooted prejudices against tlu^ latter still con- 
tinued, insomuch that Mr. Vanderkeinp*s ])reaching to them ren- 
dered him c<»nteinptihle in their eyes. ‘ Whenever they saw him,’ 
said old Saartje, ‘ go into the hush for prayer or meditation, one or 
other of tlie (/hristi mensehe (Christians) immediat(‘Iy ran into his 
lent to steal, flis chests were fre(|uently broken open, and his 
money taken away, until at last he had scarcely douhlejees (pence) 
siifiieieiit to carry him hack to the Colony.' 

“ It does not apjK*ar that any one of this party died a natural 
diMth. ‘ Faber,’ said my informant, who was well acquainted with 
all the circumstances, ‘ was afterwards hung in the Colony ns a 
rebel, Uuys wanderetl about amongst the tribes, murdering and 
])lundering, until he liimself was murdered. Botha was killed by 
tlic Kafirs, at the instigation of his companion. The hut in which 
Bi'zuidenhoiul slejU was one night fired by the natives, and he was 
burnt to death. 'J'hc Irishman, (a deserter connected with the 
hand,) together with one of his children, was also burnt to ashes, 
whilc^aslec]), by one of the native women with whom he had lived ; 
and, as already intimated, Lochenberg himself, * whom vengeance 
suffered not to live,’ was literally cut to pieces by the Amakwabi, 
about the middle of 


At the close of the year 1800, Dr. Vanderkemp, 
owing to a combination of circumstances, lel’t Kafir- 
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land, for GraafF Reinet, principally to meet the two 
brethren, Vanderlingen and Read, and remained a 
considerable time there, during a rebellion among the 
farmers. He visited Kafir-land again, but from the 
unsettled state of the frontier, was compelled to relin- 
(piish the mission aud return to Graalf Reinet, where 
he laboured among the Hottentots. Genei-al Dmulas 
offered memis of forming a station in the C'olony, “ to 
endeavour,” as the governor expressed it, “ to ame- 
liorate the .si)iritual and temporal condition of that 
unhappy people, whom upon every prin(!i])le of hu- 
manity and justice, government is bound to protect.” 



CHAPTER HI. 


Dr. Vaiidorkcmp's mission (roniriu ncefl amnni^ iho Hottentots — The 
(lovenior's kindm'ss — tljc station attacked — 'lryin*f circumstances 
— KseajXJ t(» Fort Frederick — Bethelsdorp — Suetvsses of Dr. V^.’s 
elforts — ills death and cliarae.ler — A remarkahlc incident — 
- -Ka! iliver mission — Kafir mission resumed — Aflectin^ scene— 
AVilliams’s dealli — lirownlce finally resumes the mission — 
liflects of tin; (iospcl. 


In Fcbrimiy, ISO I, Dr. VanderlvC'inp and Mr, Read, 
with more than 100 Hottentots, left CraiifF Reinct. 
I’lieir tem)K)i’ary residence was a|»])ointed at llotlm’s 
farm, about seven miles west of Algoa Ray, where 
they continued with tin; Hottentots for nearly eight 
months, leading a life of uninterrnjytcd anxiety, j)er- 
])lexity, and danger, the Doctor being for some time 
confined to his bed with rbeumatism. Tbongb liber- 
ally assisted with neeessaiies by government order 
from Fort Firderiek, they were continually exposed 
to enemies of different descriptions, and, but for God’s 
protecting arm, must have been destroyed root and 
branch. 

Their iiistitution made them an object of hatred to 
many of tlie colonists, who deseribed them as taking 
part with the plundering Hottentots and Kafirs ; and 
representing their station as a refuge for robbers and 
murderers; while the truth was, that it was an 
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asylum only for those who had sejiaraled themselves 
from such banditti. Notwithstanding this, a govern- 
ment order, to tJie great sorrow of the missionaries, 
prohibited the reception of any Hottentots into this 
asylum; and those thus repelled, cl)ose to maintain 
themselves in the woods, among brutes, rather than 
return to their own tribes. General Dundas, approv- 
ing ol’the Doctors scheme, wislied the whole party to 
remove for satety to the fortress, and, regarding the 
missionaiies as dead men if they did not accept of 
liis ofh'r, proposed to them again, as a last resource 
for the preservation of their lives, to sail with him 
to tlie ( ape* of (iood Hope, and defer the instruction 
of the Hottentots in that region till a more favourable 
season ; l)ul to this the Doctor would not consi*nt. 

'J'o the honour of (Jeneral Dundas, let it be again 
recorded, that, so fully was he convinced of the duty 
and importance of what was then considered utopian, 
that he ordered for the use of the station, from the 
JJay, (Fort Frederick,) (JOOO pounds of rict?, (J casks 
of salt meat, ‘JOO sheei), labouring oxen, 11 milch- 
cows, !H> honied cattle, J wagons, 1 lishing-net, I 
corn-mill, "2 corn-sieves, and a smith’s bellows, be- 
sides implements of agriculture. Scarcely had this 
generous action cheered their prosj)ect.s, wlien, as 
they write, — 

“ A troop of })liiiult»ring Hottentots attneked our place in tlie 
middle of the night, and having tired about fifty times with mus- 
cpicts, took away all our cattle. All our endeavours to persuade 
them to a friendly agreement were in vain ; lliey did not give any 
answer but by firing. One of our most esteemed Hottentots ap- 
proached lliem, and spoke in a friendly manner ; hut they eri<'d, 
‘Look, there comes a peace-maker ; kill him, shoot him!’ upon 
which lie received a ball in his leg. Wc hoped they \^nuld have 

D 2 
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been content with our cattle, hut it seemed that their intention 
was to kill us. 'They made an assault on our dwellings, and for 
that purpose made use of our cattU; in the KafriO'ian manner. Pro- 
vidence so ordered it, that hrotlier Jlcad had laid sonic newly-sawn 
planks in the jiassage, between our house and tlie next to it. The 
cattle wliicli wen; drove befoni them were afraid of these, so that 
they would not go over them, and turned aside. I’he enemy now 
saw himself exjioscd, and our people being in the utmost danger, 
compelled by self-di; fence, fired without being able to take aim, on 
account of the darkness ; but the hand of God directed a ball in 
such a way* that the cliief of this troop w^'ls wounded in the thigh, 
by which the artery of the thigh was cut through ; the violent effu- 
sion of blood put an end to his life in a few minut(‘s ; on this the 
whole troop fl(‘d, leaving behind them all the cattle except eighteen, 
which in the lieginniiig of the assault had been driven away. No- 
body could guess the reason of this unexpected deliverance, for the 
Ilottentots fired but twice. On the following morning the dead 
body was found, and recognised as that of Andiri*s Stuurman, 
brother of Klaas Stuurman. On the suhscipiont niglit we wore 
siiiToundcd again by enemies, hut finding that we had moved our 
cattle from the Kraal within the square, which was surrounded by 
onv houses, and that we had barrieadoed all the entrances to it, tliey 
left us unmolested. Put two days after, having got some rein- 
forcement from the Kafirs, they attacked us sinewy in tlie middle of 
the day, as a part of our cattle was driven to the pasture. They 
stabbed one of our wood-eutters during the time of his being gone 
into the wood to ])ray ; and now they drove away our cattle. All 
our ])cople attacked them in the greatest confusion, and with fury, 
leaving the place, with their wives and children, entirely unde- 
feiided. They put the assailants to flight, and brought the cattle 
back again, except eight oxen, which w'cre either killed or mortally 
wounded. We always had instructed our people that it was their 
duty rather to part with their earthly goods than to save tliem by 
killing another ; and that it wms not the duty of a Christian to kill 
any body but when the safety of his own life, or that of a third 
person, should render it absolutely necessary. But our Hottentots 
took another view of the subject, and looked upon themselves as 
Ci>inpetent to make use of tlieir arms, as well to defend their goods 
as their lives ; they also showed too plainly that they had obtained 
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a certain degree of pleasure in fighting. We were not at all pleased 
wdth this, because our intention was to gain our enemies by a soft 
and amiable behaviour ; and thus by no means to provoke them by 
a hostile opposition. Besides this, we foresaw that the enemy, 
reinforcing himself more and more, at last would he able to lead 
on a siijunior power, suflicient to destroy us entirely.’* 


These successive attacks inducofl them very j)ro- 
perly to take lef’ujxe, witli their 300 people, in Fort 
Frederick. IJere tJiey remained lor a time, conti- 
nuini? their reliirioiis services under circumstances 
more distressing to the minds of the missionaries than 
the horrors of savasre fury from whicli tliey had 
escapetl. They were associated with those who had 
the inisl’ortune to he comi)arative stranji;ers to the 
means of jjraee, and inured to a recklessness of feel- 
int; in regard to eternal realities, whitdi a life of war- 
fare has (we may ju'esume since the days of Cain) 
produced on tribes oiiee civilized and refined in taste 
and feelinii;. This exposed their people to seduction, 
drunkenness, and other vices. 

After the arrival of General Janssen, the Colony 
having been ceded to the Dutch, a sj)ot was grant(!d 
on which to fix a j)tTmancnt sUition ; and on the 
2ud of June, they took up their abode ou Koohoo, 
w’hich from that period they called liethelsdorp. 
This situation, from its sterility and want of water, 
soon (tonvinced them that it was most unsuituhlc 
for a missionaiy farm ; and the only wonder is, that 
it should have been pennitted to continue, and even 
become, in many respects, a sinking fund, while 
both missionaries and people (a small number) were 
compelled to live a hungry, self-denying life. Five 
year after its commencement, they write to the 
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Directors, that they had been without bread for a 
long time, and did not expect to procure any for 
three or four months ; neither were tliere any vege- 
tables, owing to the barrenness of tlie soil. Tins, of 
course, was a grievous im{>ediinent to their labours, 
and an effectual barrier to the very objects for which 
this station was selected ; and it is a kind of madness 
to expend large sums and great toil on such a w'astc, 
except for the pur])ose of having a modern Taduior 
in tlu‘ wilderness. Yet, notwitlistauding all these 
discouraging circumstances, many were the demon- 
strations of the Divine blessing on their labours. 
“ The progress, also, of their scholars in learning to 
read and write, was astonishing to them, and above 
all, their facility in acquiring religious knowledge, 
knowing, as they did full well, the peculiar a])athy, 
stupidity, and aversion to any exertion, mental or 
corporeal, which characterises the natives.” Dr. 
Vanderkemp having, w'ith true Christian benevo- 
lence, ])leadcd the cause of the oj)j)ressed, — for there 
were ojipressions, national and individual, which we 
must leave till that day when every one will receive 
according to the deeds done in the body ; — the 
great struggle commenced whic-h terminatetl, through 
the j)erseveriug exertions of the Rev. Dr. Philij), on 
July 17th, 1628, in the efl'cctual emancipation of 
the Hottentots. All the contentions, heart-burnings, 
broken heads and broken hearts which marked the 
long straggle, Avill appear hereafter in the page of 
history — like the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, the 
colonization of .America, or the savagism of our 
forefathers in their border wars — humbling, but in- 
structive mementos to succeeding genei’ations. Dr. 
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V.’s interference in the cause of suH'ering humanity, 
or rather his distrlosure of some of tlie wrongs of 
the IJollcntots, led to Ins being summoned, with Mr. 
Read, to Cape Town, to np])ear before an extraor- 
dinary commission aj)])ointed by Lord Caledon. This 
was followed by most important results : for the 
Doctor having been fully borne out iti his facts, his 
I'jxcelleiuw directed that commissioners sliould j)er- 
sonally visit the several districts where enormities 
had been jierpet rated, and that tlu' guilty slundd he 
punished. 'J'his was among the last public services 
w hich Dr. ^’an(lerkem]) rendered to that ju'ople, who 
had now been the object of his solicitude lor eleven 
years, lie had long contenij)lated a mission to Ma- 
dagascar, and though now far advanced in years, his 
soul burned with youthful ardour to enter on that 
jK’iilous undertaking. It was in his heart, hut the 
Clreat Head of the church had otherwise ordained 
it ; for, alter a few days’ illnc.ss, he closed his eyes 
on this world, Dec. l.'dh, l^ll, after hreathiug out 
the Christian assurance, “ All is well.” 

Thus ended the iiu-morablc lile of Dr. Vanderkemp. 
Avoiding the e.xtravagances of momcjitary feeling, 
which declares that “His ecjual is not to be found 
upon earth, and that he was little behind the chiefest 
apostles of our lA)rd,” we nevertheless cheei-fully 
concede to him this meed of praise ; Few men would 
have encountered the storms which he braved ; and, 
perhaps, fewer still have been moj’C consjncuf)uslv 
distinguished by success in their efforts to emancipate 
the Hottentots from tcm])oral and spiritual thraldotn. 
Divine Providence, from time to time, in a remarkable 
maimer, raises uj) men adapted to certain situa- 
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tions, apart froni which they would have been like 
the flower which “ wastes its sweetness in the desert 
air.” Such were Luther, Wickliffc, Knox, and a host 
of others; and though those wlto well knew and loved 
Vandcrkenij) would cluu'ge us with blind pj^tiality, 
if we placed him on an equality with those distin- 
guished reformers ; yet no less can be said of his 
labours than that they were those of at) extraordinary 
man : and, considering the time and state of affairs 
in the Colony in which he lived, and the native 
character of the tribes among whom he laboured, the 
grace of (Jod made him the honoured insti'ume))t of 
floing wonders. Ur. Vanderkemp was the friend tind 
advocate of civil liberty. The condition of the slaves 
pressed heavily upon his mind, and the sufferings of 
those who had end»raced the Gospel made large de- 
mands on his almost unbounded generosit}’ ; so that 
he expended nearly lOOOZ. of his ])ersonal property 
in unbinding the heavy burdens, and setting the cap- 
tives free. It is probable that his extreme sympathy 
with this enslaved people induced him, with more 
feeling than judgment, to choose a wife from amongst 
them. Being a most unsuitable com])anion for such 
a person, her subsequent conduct cast a gloom 
over the remnant of his days of suffering and toil ; 
and as 1 have heard it remarked by one who knew 
him well, undoubtedly accelerated bis death. It was 
from his lij)s that the Kafirs (a nation of atheists) 
first heard the Gospel, the theme of Divine love ; and 
if we cast our eyes over the histoi’y^ of missions, and 
the successes of the “Martyr of Erromanga,” we 
see at once the value of a pioneer of almost any de- 
scription, and more especially of such a pioneer as 
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Dr. Vanderkcmp. He was the first public defender 
of the rights of the Hottentot. Although his expan- 
sive sympathy betrays not unfreqiiently in his writings 
what may be deemed instability of j)urj)ose, it is ohvi- 
ou.sly attributable to a benevolent dc.sire lo gra.sp the 
whole of the race, while his eyes wandering around 
the tempestuous horizon, sought a havcji in which to 
shelter them from the storm. He counted not his 
own life dear to himself; for when advised for his own 
safety to leave the Hottentots for a season, his reply 
was, “If I knew that I should save my own life hy 
leaving them, I should not fear to otter that life for 
the least child amongst them.” In this, though want- 
ing in prudence, he displayed a magnanimity of .soul 
which, in other circum.stances, would have culled forth 
the applause of a nation. 

Hut it may he said that this is a partial view of the 
character of this great man ; and it is only just to 
admit that the Doctor was eccentric ; and many, very 
many of his jarsonal hardships were .self-inflicted. 
I'hough his mission to the Kafirs was a hold, and, 
in Africa, an unprecedented undertaking, he was 
always within the I’each of civilized men ; and cx(;e|)t 
when Gaika detained him a short time in the country, 
he had always an asylum o])cn to receiv’c him. His 
trials in this respect \Ycrc very different from those of 
the founders of the Namacepra and Gricpia Missions^ 
who were hundreds of miles beyond the abodes of 
civilized society, and the protecting arm of civil 
power. In a colonial village, where there were many 
w'ho admired and were ready to serve him, the 
Doctor would go out to the water to wash his own 
linen ; and frequently at home and abroad, he would 
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dispense with hat, shirt, and shoes, while tlie patrpn 
and adv(jcate of eivili/ation. 'I'liese were anomalies 
and shade's of character, which ol’ conisc added no- 
thing to liis iiscfnlncss, while liis idtra notions on tlic 
subject of predestination left a leaven in some of the 
Africati churches, which it reepiired the laljour of 
many years to I'einove^. Jt is also hut justice to add, 
that Dr. V'anderkemp was not without sympathy ; 
there were many nohlc-minded colonists who took a 
dee|) interest in his suiferings and labours — who felt 
strong cotnpassion for the sjtiritiial destitution of the 
Hottentot race, and the slave j>opidation ; and who 
w'cre liberal in supporting the cause. Stinudated by 
the exam})le of V^anderkemp and Kiehercr, they 
laboured to pi'omole the kingdom of Christ among 
the ahorigines. I'liese were noble minds, who wej)t 
over the country’s wrongs; and it is scarcely possible 
to conceive the Docrlor’s feelings wIh'U on his jounicy 
to Craatf lleinet, beyond the Camka River, he came 
to the house of Mr. de ]>eei’, who, on hearing tlu' 
object of the i»arty, “received them with uncommon 
joy and calling his family and slaves together, fell 
upon his knees, and \iltered this remarkable prayer : 
— “() Lord, thou hast atlliefed me with inexju'cssible 
grief, in taking my child from me, whom I buried this 
day ; hut now thou )\ joieest my soul with joy greater 
than all my grief, in showing me that thou hast heard 
my ])raycrs for the conversion of the Kafirs, and 
giving me’ to sec this moment the fultilment of thy 
promises.” lie then addressed himself to them, and 
sang several psalms and hymns, relative to the calling 
of the heathen. 

Dr. Vanderkemp’s death was a stroke severely lelt ; 
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but He who had called him from his labours, cou- 
tinued to bless the seed sown, under the fosterine: 
care of Mr. Read and others. Jhlhelsdori), under 
many difficulties and disadvantci;r(N, grew and mulli- 
])licd. New churches were j)!anted at Pacaltsdorp, 
Thcopolis, and other places, through tlic instrumen- 
tality of the Rev. J. Campbell, in his tirst visit to 
Africa, who on tliat occasion was tlu^ means of giving 
a new imjiulse to the spirit of missions Ihcic, as well 
as among the chiirclies at home. 

''ITie Kat River mi'-sion was (‘ommciici’d at tiu’ 
suggestion of tiu* lion., now Sir A. Stockenstrom, 
and was, so far as the plan went, a measure which 
will redect lasting honour on the memory ot‘ that 
enlightened and liberal individual.’^' 'fo the l)<*autiful 
and fertile Kalir vales, the |)rini‘ipal of tlic llolti'iitols 
from liethelsdorp, "riu'opolis, and othi'r places, tlo(*k<‘d. 
This was a seasonalde movernent, as those* stations 
were no longer, aftci the emancipatioji of that |)eo|)le, 
asylums to those who were active and willing to (‘arn 
a competence elsewhere. The* jvsults of llie mission 
at Philij)town, and its branches, the members of 
which had been culled from those in the Colony, 
have been such as to jirove that the plan was wi*ll 
laid, and carried into efficient ojieraiion. 1'lie last 


* Tlu* author df>(*s not wish it to Ik* uiuUT.'.lor.a thnl lie approvi's 
of llio j)olicv wliich (li-privi-cl the Kafirs i>l' th.it rifl; ;in(i hitih- 
portion of their territories, and gave it to the Hottentots. IJannisti r, 
in his “ Huniano l*»)liey,” makes the follow iiig very judieious re- 
mark on the subject : — ‘‘ T«) o])taiii laiid for any portion of that 
oppressed race, is so good an aet, that it wouM i»c nngr uions to 
look har.slily at the mode of doing it, if our character for justice to 
others were not involved in the particular way cim&cu.’' 
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year’s report of Kat River station exhibits 500 
members in the church, and 912 children and 
adults in the schools ; while their subscriptions to 
the support of the mission are liberal, — though, I 
am aware, far from being equal to tJie entire expenses, 
as many of the friends of missions have been led 
to exjiect, and which was anticipated at Bclhelsdorp 
many years ago. 

The colonial stations, though deprived of the most 
influential and intelligent of their inhabitants, con- 
tinue to struggle aiul j)ros])er. lletlielsdorp still 
maintains comparative rcsjicctahility, under the de- 
voted but noiseless labours of Mr. Kitchingman. We 
have now within the limits of the Colony sixteen 
stations, and about thirty Missionaries. How would 
the venerable Vanderkemp gaze, were he to rise, and 
behold the harvest which has been gathered in I'roin 
the ])eoj)lc whosi; ignorance and degradation called 
forth all the sympathies and energies of his enlight- 
ened mind ! 


“ Tlio troubles of dejiarlfcl years, 

IJriiifj; joys unknown Ix'fon*, 

And soul-iTfrcshin^ arc; tliu tears 
C)\t wounds that blii*d no more*.”* 

But to return to Kafir-land, where the veteran 
sowed in tears, but where IMissionaries of different 
societies now reap in joy. It was not before the year 
18 Hi, in the month of July, that a successful effort 
was made by Mr. Joseph Williams. At that time, 
with his wife and child, he took up his abode at the 
Kat River. Short as Dr. Vanderkeinp’s labours among 


* James Montgomery. 
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the Kafirs were, he left a savour of the Gospel behind 
him, which prepared the waj' for others, after many 
long years had rolled b}’, during which many of the 
Doctor’s acquaintances had been taught, by fearful 
lessons, not, alas ! to admire the nation of whites, hut 
rather to increase their susjiicions and alarms. Jlut 
Jaukanna’s (\’an(Ieikem|)’s) name still diffused a fra- 
grance among the yet untamed and unsubdued Kafirs. 
Intercourse with the missionary station at liethelsdorp 
kej)t u]) this delightful feeling; and Messrs. lU'ad and 
Williams, in their |)revious reeonnoitering journey, 
were bailed as the sons of Jankanna. 

Most aus])ieious was the commencement of this 
mission, while the energy and devotedness of Williams, 
with the party he took with him from liethelsdorp, 
were soon likely, under the Divine blessing, to make 
the wilderness and .solitary place rejoice. ’J’cm])o- 
rary bouses were raised, ground was cleared for cul- 
tivation, a watei’-c.our.'<e and dam were in preparation, 
while the Kafirs assembled for daily instruction ; 
and the beautiful vale which had often echoed 
to the din of savage w.ar, was likely soon to become 
a peaceful Zion, to which the Kafir tribes would 
repair to hold their solemn feasts. Little more 
than tw'O years had run their round, when Williams 
was numbered with the dead. Ilis beloved part- 
ner, (now Mrs. Robson,) a woman of no common 
fortitude, was his sole attendant in the lonely vale, 
and saw in her expiring husband the bright pro- 
spects they had of jiermanent success among the 
Kafirs, and into w'hich she had entered with all her 
energies of mind and body, blasted for a season. 
About to be left with two fatherless babes, her cir- 
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(Uiinstanccs were such as even licr own jieu would 
I’ail to descrihe ; hut tlio widow’s God was there, 
'rake, Jor cLxaiiiple, the I’ollowinij extract from her 
journal. Alter lieinu; enalded to resign her dearest 
earthly 11 ^ 011 ( 1 , slu; asked one of the Kafirs if he had 
“ No wish to see his teacher hel'orc the Lord took 
him to liimself s’ ‘ Yes,’ was his reply, ‘ hut 1 do not 
like to ask you, because 1 think it will make your 
heart sore.’ lie then apjiroaehed, and sat down 
by the bedside. I asked him il‘ he ]irayed ? ‘ Yes,’ 

he .said. And what do you pray for 'i ‘ 1 ])ray the 
Lord, as he had brought us a teacher over the 
great sea water, and hath thus long sjiared him to 
tell us llis word, that lie would be jileased to raise 
him up again to tell us more of that Great Word.’ 
1 a.sked, do you jiray for me? ‘Yes; 1 pray that 
if the Lord should take away your husband from 
yon, he would support and jn'olect you and your 
little ones in the midst of this wild and barbarous 
people.’ ” 

C'heerless and lonely must have been the first 
days of her widowhood. She instructed her semi- 
civili/.ed attendants to jirepare the wood, and make 
a eoHin ; and, with a weei*ing band, followed the 
desire of her eyes to the silent dust, there to slumber 
till tbe morning of the resurrection, Avhcu He who 
cut .short bis work in rigbteousnc.ss, w'ill show that 
Williams, in his short career, finished the work given 
him to do.- 1 saw no rnoiuiment to mark his tomb ; 
but be has left an im()erishuble one, in having been 
the means of lighting up the torch of Divine tnith, 
which, notwithstanding the political war, strife, and 
bloodshed which followed between the Kafirs and 
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the Colonists, was not extinguished, but served to 
lighten the patli of’ those who followed in his wake. 
To this every missionary has borne am])le testinumy ; 
and his labours were blessed to an extent far beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. So much had this 
good man gained on the contidenee of the Kafirs, tliat 
Caika himsell, durin:r the sea-^on of |K)litieal discord, 
had more eonfi(!(‘nee in the reelitude of the missionary 
than in any one of the local authorities, or even in 
the governor hinwelf. 

4'hiis again was the candle ri'moved from Kaiir- 
land, and the policy ol that agi' reiiised, at that time, 
to allow another missionary to procc'ed to water the 
.sitd sown by Mr. AVilliams. J\lr. Jlrownlee was ulti- 
mately a|»pointc’d as missionary in the sc‘rvic(‘ of 
g<)\(‘rnnK'nt, and c*<»ni!nenci*d a mission at the Chu- 
mie in 1^20.” ih' was lollowed and snpportc'd hy 
tlu' (d.'.^iZ'iW mi'->ionaric‘s ; and hi'^t, lliough not least, 
the \\ c*>leyan mi>-ionaries, entered the licld ; and 

' Mr. lii'iwnii’i' s*)4!ii liiiir' il tu tin* Lnndoti 

A] SoL'icty, .'ir.d, li.-ul ||u’ ]ioii«>iir 

MiK.l li.’qijiiii- 'ss In llu- nf inis-.iiiis;iry l;il)()iirs in 

K.ilir-l ii'd, wlu'R’ l'M> tt’.iird b;ird, jnid sidH’icd iimc-h, lun^r Ijcforf' 
iiiiy rjlliL-is wi'iv |Kr;i:itU-d to lliiit. cniiMlry ;jI. :dl. One of 

our Wisliy:iii fully oMnjH'tmt It) jirim*, now In tliis 

c(»unlry, nin.'irks lluit “his lahoiir-^ liavo hti/n indcfatlija})Ic, 
thouffh uno.stcntati"iis ; aiul to plan* this worthy nian in liis jiropi r 
])ositi(>n, it is iu)t indee d tu-cfssary to imitate the unh;dl(»wed jjrac- 
ticc of some, who to accomplish n ]mr[):)sc, or lo gratify ])artv spirit, 
invidiously and fulsonu ly cry up oin* inission.iry at lln* c\p<*nsc of 
his hn thtcii, whose lahonrs, iho'.igh //o/.vc/e v.s-, havi- lx.-eii far morn 
ahuudaiit.” The l.tmdon Missionary Socit iy has now five stations 
in Kafir-land, including one lor the lJusl.MiK'n in tin- Tamhookie. 
country ; the two Ohisgow Societies, six ; and tin? W'c.deyan So- 
ciety, twelve. 
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BOW they present a band of labourers whose endea- 
\{ they continue to receive the Divine blessing, 
to subdue that people to the sceptre of Jesus, 
prevent tJ)e rapine and bloodshed which characterised 
by-gone years and the late destructive war, and 
save a nation from ruin. Already the warrior has 
exchanged the hoarse war-song for the anthems of 
peace and Jove, while the j)rinting press is called 
into operation to transfer into their own language 
the oracles of God. Ijct us hail the triumphs of 
the cross, by whomsoever it may be borne, as all have 
one undivided object, the glory of God in the salva- 
tion of man. 

“ Yes, for a season Satan slial] prevail, 

And liold as iT secure his dark, domain ; 

The prayers of righteous men may seem to fail, 

And J leaven’s glad tidings be proclaim’d in vain. 

Hut wait in faith ; ere long shall spring again 
The seed that seem’d to perish in the ground ; 

And, fertilized by Zion’s latter rain, 

The long-j)arch’d land shall laugh, with harvests crown’d, 

And through those silent wastes Jehovah’s praise resound.” 
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Liislimm ;«jj|)ly for to.-iclicrs — Mr. Kiclii-rcr •rocs to Zak River — 
Diflifulties and saerifiees — Lil)t‘rality of the farnuTs - Tht' mis- 

sion rdiandoncd— The condition of the Rnslimen — liichtenstein's 
opinion — The linslnncm's resources and liahils — Provokiu" cha- 
racteristics — Inhuman practice — Mr. Kicherer’s descrij)tion — 
Cniclty to offsprin^^'— Riishmen possess amiahic qualities — jVlis- 
siiiiis resumi‘d at 'I’oornhcrL^, v\c. — Missionaries ordered into the 
Colony — Mr. Taure’s atVcciinj^ statement - Review of missions to 
tiu* Rushnnm — IMan n'commended — Tlic Bushmen and the ^oats 
“ ■Strataj^em in huntini»-. 


It is of vast importaiUT' to notice the first, t!ious<;li 
aji[»arciitly ol)scurc‘ indications of the will of Him 
w ho, while he 

“ Rides upf)n flic st(»rmy sky, 

And manaj'cs the seas,” 


condescends to stoop from his throne amidst unap- 
j>roaehable glory, to l•cnder means the most feeble 
and unthoiight of, the guide and j)ole-star of his 
servants, whom he has commissioned to j)reach tlie 
(jlos})el to every creature. 

Wliile Dr. Vaiiderkemp and Edmonds i»roeecded to 
Kafir-land, Messrs. Kieherer, Kramer, and Edwards 
bent their eo\irse to the Zak River, between -KK) and 
.'■>00 miles north-east of Cape Towti. 

Who would have supposed for a moment that 

E 
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Kicherer’s course, which was originally towards Kafir- 
land, would have been diverted by Bushmen-ainbas- 
sadors, the feeblest, poorest, most degraded and de- 
spised of all the sable sons of Ilam ? It ajipears that 
some time 2)revious, while the church at home was 
(Jiigsiged in prayer that ihe great Head of the church 
would open a door for his servants whom they were 
sending forth, a treaty bad been made between the 
Bushmen and Florus Fischer, with other farmers, 
who had suffered terribly in their flocks and herds 
from tliese de2)re(lators of the desert. The Bushmen 
seeing Floiixs Fischer, who was a good man, solemnly 
ap2)eal to Almighty (Jod to witness the transaction, 
and observing that he wuis in the habit of assembling 
his family for worship, morning and evening, were 
led to in<|uire into the Divine character, and to solicit 
a Christian teacher. Mr. Fischer cheerfully afforded 
encouragement ; and, though it appeared something 
lihc hoping against hoj)e, he, at their reejuest, took 
some of the princi])al of them to Cape Town for this 
purpose. 

They arrived there just before our brethren, a cir- 
cumstance which left the latter no reason to doubt of 
being called of God to labotir in that quarter. The 
brethren received unbounded kindness and atten- 
tion fiom the government, and assistance from the 
farmers, who loaded them with things requisite to 
eommcnce the station ; while some accompanied them 
to the spot they first selected, which they named 
“ Happy Prosj)ect.” Here Messrs. Kiehercr and 
Kramer laboured with primitive zeal and simplicity, 
to raise the most abject of our species ; and had not 
their faith been strong in the promises of God, they 
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must have sunk under the very thought of making an 
attempt. 

At the present period of advanced knowledge in 
missionary enterprise, however, it is easy to see that, 
according to the common course of events, the cir- 
cumstances under whicJi that mission was commenced 
were ominous of its short duration. God, in his 
infinite wisdom, had other, and l‘ar more e.xtensive 
ends to accomplish, than simply a mission to the 
Bushmen. 

Zak River became the finger-post to theNaraaquas, 
Corannas, Griquas, and Bechuana ^ ; for it was by 
means of that mission that these tribes and tlieir 
condition became known to the Ghristian world. 
Kicherer liad great comfort in his intercourse with 
many good farmers, who exerted themselves wdth 
commendable liberality in favour of the object be had 
in view. He was soon encouraged l)y the accession 
of many Hottentots and Bastards to the station, 
w'itbout whose assistance it would not have been pos- 
sible for him to have lived, as he afterwards found. 
The Bushmen, Avith few exceptions, could never ap- 
preciate his object ; but, as a people, continued to 
harass and impoverish those who remained attached 
to the objects of the missionarj". Mr. K.’s life Avas 
more than once threatened, but his unremitting la- 
bours, and those of Mr. Kramer, AA'ere signally blessed 
in the conversion of a number of Hottentots and 
Bastards ; and in the details of the mission, the names 
of individuals are mentioned who aftervrards became 
the pillars of the Griijua mission ; and Irom whose 
lips the writer has frequently heard with delight the 
records of by-gone years, when they listened to the 

E 2 
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voice of Kicliercr, Anderson, and Kramer, at the Zak 
and Orange Rivers. Unhapjiily the company and 
countenance ol' the Bushmen could not he coin- 
nianded vvitliout a daily portion of victuals and to- 
baec^o, of which Mr. Kicherer had received an amjdc 
supjily from the farmers. This practice, however 
Kindly intended, doubtless contributed to the early 
failure of the mission. The country in which the 
mission was fixed was sterile in the extreme, and rain 
so seldom fell, that they were obliged to depend on 
foreign sujijilies. Mr. Kicherer having visited Eu- 
rojie, on his returnd found the mission in a suffering 
state. Having little hope of recruiting it, he entered 
the Dutch church, and was ajipointed minister at 
(Jraaff Rcinct. He left the station in charge of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Vo.ss ; and a Mr. Botina, a farmer, who 
had sold all he had to aid the mission, and sujiply the 
absence of Mr. K. These men not having ecpial re- 
sources with the founders of the mission, though dis- 
tinguished by exemplaiy patience under great priva- 
tions and hardshiiis, from drought and the plundering 
Bushmen, were eomjielled to abandon the station, 
'f'his event took place iu 1800, and Mr. A. Voss, 
in the following jiathelic; remark, makes that mission’s 
reipiiem : “ This day we leave Zak River, the jilaee 
which has cost us so many^ sighs, tears, and drops of 
sweat ; that place in which we have laboured so many 
days and nights, for the salvation of immortal souls : 
the jilace which probably, before long, will become a 
heap of ruins.” Thus terminated the mission to Zak 
River, on which the directors at home could not help 
looking with the deejiest sympathy, as the people were 
some of the first-ii'uits of their labours ; but they were 
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consoled by llie i-eflection, that tliose who Ibllowed 
their teachcj's to the vicinity of (Iraaff Reinet, con- 
tinued to receive instruction, and that the missionaries 
entered into other ticlds of successful labour. 

When the character and condition of the Ihishinen 
are taken into consideration, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the Missionaries found it U|)-hill work to 
obtain a settlement among them. M'ith the e.\ce|>- 
tion of the Troglodytes, a j>eoi)le said by Pliny to 
exist in the interior of Northern Africa, no tribe or 
people are surely more brutish, ignorant, and miser- 
able than the llushmcn of the interior of Southern 
Africa. They have neither house nor shed, neither 
Hocks nor hei'ds. Their most delightful home is 
“ afar in the desert,” the unlmpiented mountain 
pass, or the secluded rectesses of a cave or ravine. 
They remove I'rom place to plac^j, as convenience or 
necessity requires. I'lie man takes his spear, and 
suspends his bow and quiver on his shoulder ; while 
the woman, in addition to the bni'den of a helpless 
intimt, frequently canies a mat, an earthen pot, a 
number of ostrich egg-shells, and a few ragged skins, 
bundled on her head or shoulder ; and these Saabs, 
as they have been designated, bearing in their cha- 
racter a striking resemblance to the Sauneys, or 
Balala, (poor,) among the Becdiuauas, have, with few 
exceptions, as already shown, been from time imme- 
morial the sons of the field. Accustomed to a migra- 
tory life, and entirely dependent on the chase for a 
])recarious subsistence, they have contraerted habits 
which could scarcelv be credited of human beings. 
These habits have by no means been improved by 
incessant conflict with their superior neighbours, who. 
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regarding might as identical with right, kill their game, 
plunder their honey-nests, seize upon their foun- 
tains, and deprive them of their country. Anomalous 
as it may appear, this has been the custom of all 
the more civilized tribes, the colonists not excepted. 
Dr. Lichtenstein asks, “ What had a jieople like the 
Bushmen to lose — they who are everywhere at home, 
who' know not the value of any land ?” To this 1 
would reply, “ He loses the means of subsistence ; and 
what more can the richest monarch lose ?” 1 recollect 
having felt grateful to a poor Bushwomau for a meal 
of the larva; of ants ; and had that otherwise intelli- 
gent traveller been similarly circumstanced, he, per- 
hajis, would have been tempted to say, “ Behold, 1 
am at the point to die, and what profit shall this 
birthright do to me ?” Under such circumstances, 
the gems of Colcoyda would not have satisfied the 
cravings of hunger. Poor Bushman ! thy hand 
has been against every one, and every one’s hand 
against thee. For generations past they have been 
hunted like partridges in the mountains. Deprived 
of what nature had made their own, they became 
desjierate, wild, fierce, and indomitable in their habits. 
Hunger compels them to feed on every thing edible. 
Ixias, w'ild garlic, mesembryanthemums, the core of 
aloes, gum of acacias, and several other jdants and 
berries, some of which are extremely unwholesome, 
constitute their fruits of the field ; whilst almost every 
kind of living creature is eagerly devoured, lizards, 
locusts, and grasshopjiers not excepted. The poi- 
sonous, as well as innoxious serpents, they roast and 
eat. They cut oft' the head of the former, which they 
dissect, and carefully extract the bags, or reservoirs 
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of poison, w’liicli communicate with the fangs of tlu^ 
upper jaw. 'J'hey mingle it wRh the milk)'- juice of 
the euphorbia, or with that of a poisonous bulb. 
After simmering for some time on a slow fire, it 
acquires the consistency of wax, with Avhich thc)'^ 
cover the points of their arrows. 

Though the natives of Soutli Africa have an aver- 
sion to tish, the llushnieii in the neiglibourliood of 
rivers make very ingenious baskets, wliic;h they jilaco 
between stones, in the centre of a current, and thus 
they sometimes jirocure a fry of fish, whieli in their 
freejuent necessity must be accei)table. They ascend 
the mountain’s brow or peak, and, with an acuteness 
of sight perhaps sujicrior to our common telescopes, 
survey the plains beneath, cither to discover g^ime or 
cattle, or to watch the movements of those whose herds 
they may have stolen. If dar^ger approaches, they 
ascend almost inaccessible clitfs, from which nothing 
but the ride-ball could dislodge them. When closely 
pursued, tliey will take refuge in dens and (;aves, in 
which their enemies have sometimes smothered scores 
to death, blocking up the entrances with brushwood, 
and setting it on dre. 

One characteristic in their predatory expeditions 
is exceedingly provoking. When they have taken 
a troo]) of cattle, their drst object is to escape to a 
rendezvous, a cave or an overhanging precipice, or 
some sequestered s])ot difficult of access to strangers 
for want of water. As soon as they perceive that any 
of the cattle are too fatigued to proceed, they stab 
them ; and if the pursuers come within sight, and 
there is the slightest j)robability of their being over- 
taken, they will thrust their sjiears, if time permit. 
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into every uiiimni in the troop. I have known sixty 
head levelled in tliis ^#ly. TJiis habit, whieh obtains 
universally among that unfortunate jieople, exasperates 
their enemies to the last degree, and vengeance falls 
on men, women, and children, whenever they come 
within reach of^heir missiles. Though their jioisoned 
arrows cannot take in one third of the length of a 
musket shot, they aim with great precision. I have 
known men shot dead on the spot with poisoned 
arrows ; and others, who did not at first apj)car to be 
mortally wounded, 1 have seen die in convulsive 
agony in a few hours. It is impossible to look at 
some of their domiciles, without the inquiiy involun- 
tarily rising in the mind. Are these the abodes of 
human beings? In a bushy countiy, they will form 
a hollow in a central jiosition, and bring the branches 
together over the head. Here the man, his wdfe, and 
jH'obably a child or two, lie huddled in a heap, on 
a little grass, in a hollow spot, not larger than an 
ostrich’s nest. "Where bushes are scarce, they form 
a hollow under the edge of a rock, covering it par- 
tially with reeds or grass, and they are often to be 
found in fissures and caves of the mountains. When 
they have abundance of meat, they do nothing but 
gorge and sleep, dance and sing, till their stock is 
exhausted. But hunger, that imperious master, soon 
drives them to the chase. It is astonishing to what 
a distance they will run in pursuit of the animal 
which has received the fatal arrow. I have seen 
them, on the successful I’etuiTj of a hunting party, 
the merriest of the merry, exhibiting bursts of enthu- 
siiistic joy ; while their momentary happiness, con- 
ti’usted with their real condition, produced on my 
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mind the deepest sorrow. Many suffer great distress 
when the weather is cold and rainy, during which not 
uufrequently their children perish from hunger. A 
most inhuman practice also prevails among them, 
that when a mother dies, whose infant is not able 
to shift for itself, it is, without any cerejnony, buried 
alive with the corpse of its mother. 

To the above melancholy description, may be added 
the testimony of Mr. Kicherer, whose circumstances, 
while living among them, afforded abundant ojipor- 
tunities of becoming intimately acquainted with their 
real condition. “ Their manner of life is extremely 
wretched and disgusting. The}’^ delight to besmear 
their bodies with the fat of animals, mingled with 
ochre, and sometimes with grime. They are utter 
strangers to cleanliness, as they never wasli their 
bodies, but suffer the dirt to aecuiuulate, so that 
it will hang a considerable length from their elbows. 
Their huts are formed by digging a hole in the earth, 
about three feet deep, and then making a roof of 
reeds, which is however in.snfficient to keep off the 
rains. Here they lie close together, like pigs in a sty. 
They arc extremely lazy, so that nothing will rouse 
them to action but excessive hunger. They w'ill con- 
tinue several days together without food, rather than 
be at the pains of procuring it. When comjtelled to 
sally forth for prey, they are dexterous at destroying 
the various beasts which abound in the country ; and 
they can run almost as w’ell as a horse. They are 
total strangers to domestic happiness. Tlie men 
have several wives, but conjugal affection is little 

* The author had a hoy brought uj) in his own liouse, who was 
thus rescued from his mother’s grave, when only two years old. 
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known. They take no great care of their children, 
and never correct them except in a fit of rage, when 
they almost kill them by severe usage. In a quarrel 
between father and mother, or the several wives of a 
husband, the defeated party wreaks his or her vengeance 
on the child of the conqueror, which in general loses 
its life. Tame Hottentots seldom destroy their chil- 
dren, except in a fit of passion ; but the Bushmen will 
kill their cliildren without remorse, on various occa- 
sions ; as when they are ill-shaped, when they are in 
w'ant of food, when the father of a child has forsaken 
its mother, or when obliged to flee from the farmers 
or others; in which case they will strangle them, 
smother them, cast then, away in the deseit, or bury 
them alive. There are instances of |)arents throwing 
their tender oflsj)ring to the hungry lion, who steads 
roaring before their cavern, refusing to depart till some 
peace-offering be made to him. In general their 
children cease to be the objects of a mother’s care as 
soon as they arc able to crawl about in the field. In 
some few instances, however, you meet with a spark 
of natural affection, wliich places them on a level with 
the brute creation.” Oh the miseries to which human 
nature is heir ! Hard is the Bushman’s lot, friendless, 
forsaken, an outcast fi’om the world, greatly preferring 
the company of the beasts of ])rey to that of civilized 
man. His gorah* soothes some solitaiy hours, al- 
though its sounds are often responded to by the lion’s 

* The ^omh is an iiistriinient something like tlie bow of a violin, 
rather more curved, along which is stretched a catgut, to which is 
attached a small piece of quill. The player takes the quill in his 
mouth, and by strong inspirations and respirations of breath, pro- 
duces a few soft notes in the vibrations of the catgut. 
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roar or the hyena’s howl. He knows no God, knows 
nothing of eternity, yet dreads death ; and has no 
shrine at which he leaves his cares or sorrows. We 
can scarcely conceive of human beings descending 
low'T in the scale of ignorance and vice ; while yet 
there can be no question that they are children of one 
common i)arent with ourselves. If, during a period of 
4000 years, they have sunk thus low, what would the 
world become if left witliout Divine revelation, to- grope 
in tlie mazes of heathen darkness ? But, degraded as 
tlie Busliinen really are, they can be kind, and hospita- 
h!(' too ; faithful to their charge, grateful for favours, 
and susceptible of kindness. 1 speak from what I know, 
having seen all thcs“ qualities exemplified. Itisahso 
haliitual with them, on receiving the smallest portion 
of foo'' to divide it with their friends; and generally 
it is obseived, the one who first received the boon 
retained the least for himself; and a hungry mother 
w'ill not nnfrec|uent''- give, what she may receive, to 
her emaciated children, without tasting it herself. In 
order to get the people to congregate, Mr. Kichcrer 
found it necessary to give them daily a little food, 
and especially small ])ortions of tobacco, with which 
he was most libcralh' suppliea bj’^ the farmer’s. “ With- 
out tJiat,” be says, “it woukl have been irnjrossible 
to bring these poor ])eopIe to any means of instruction, 
as they are compelled continually to go from one 
place to another for food.” While, however, the mes- 
sage of Divine mercy at tiraes made an impression 
so great that the missionaries were led to sup])osc that 
tliey had surmounted every difficulty, they were again 
humbled and grieved to sec, as they expressed it, the 
natural inconstancy of the Bushmen reverse every 
promising sign. 
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The Directors of the London Missionary Society, 
most anxious to impart to this degraded portion of 
the human family tlie means of grace, recommended 
the estabiislimcnt of a station for that object at 
Toomberg, now Cohuhcrg, sou th of the Great River ; 
and Mr. Erasmus Smitli and Mr. Corner repaired 
thither in 1814, when about 500 Bushmen took up 
their abode with them. The missionaries were thus 
cheered by a people waiting to receive them ; but 
their joy was of short duration. A long and mortal 
enmity had existed between the Bushmen and the 
farmers ; and they soon began to suspect that the 
missionaries were employed only as instruments to 
betray them into their hands. Groundless as this 
suspicion was, it nevertheless so operated for a while 
as to damp the zeal of the missionaries. They very 
naturally expected that it would require a long and 
laborious course of culture and tuition before such 
pupils could be expected even to apprehend the doc- 
trines of Christianity. This, however, was not the 
case. The light and pow'er of the Gospel at an early 
period of the mission, accompanied the proclamation 
of its glad tidings, and a number of these barbarous 
people, when they heard the word of life, believed. 
And here a Christian church arose, extensive gardens 
were laid out, and these cultivated with the Bush- 
men’s own hands. 

Another mission was commenced among that people 
at Hepbzibah, -w'liere thdfe was a prospect of per- 
manent success. It was however found extremely 
difficult, from the Bushmen coming into unpleasant 
contact with the farmers in their vicinity, and the mis- 
sionaries being brought into collision on their account. 
These evils, to which their locality exposed them, soon 
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jiroved the means of blasting their pleasing hopes 
among that people. An order was received from the 
Cape authorities, requiring the missionaries to retire 
within the Colony. Thus ceased the operations of the 
Society among the poor wild Bushmen at these sta- 
tions ; and it is imi>ossible to read the following ex- 
tract of a letter to the Rev. Dr. Philij), from the Rev. 
A. Faure, then minister of GraafF Reinet, w'ithout 
deeply lamenting, with that enlightened individual, 
that these stations should have been broken up. 
“ Some ol’ the Bushmen whom Mr. Smith baptized, 
had acquired very rational ideas of the principles of 
the Christian religion ; and appeared to feel its con- 
straining influence on their habitual conduct. They 
were zealous in trying to convey the same inestimable 
blessing to their unhappy countrymen, who live with- 
out God and without hope in the world. It was de- 
lightful to hear the children sing the praises of Je- 
hovah, and to witness the progress they had made in 
spelling and reading. These facts, which have come 
raider my own observation, prove that the conversion 
ol’ this race of immortal beings is not impossible.” 

The last eflbrt of the Society to establish a mission 
among that people, was attempted in the vicinity of 
the Caledon River. Captain A. Kok, the late chief of 
Philij)j)olis, most munificently jircsented the Bushmen 
who congregated at that place, with a good supply of 
cattle, sheep and goats. Tliis mission, now called 
Bethulic, was afterwards transferred by Dr. Philip to 
the missionaries of the Paris Society ; and it has since 
become a Bechuana mission, where the word of God 
has had free course, and been glorified. The prox- 
imity of the place to the gradual encroachments of 
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those whom the llushmen dreaded, influenced them to 
leave the spot ; so that now few remain, nor is it any 
longer a Bushman station.^ 

In taking a brief review of the Bushmen missions, 
W(! cannot help being struck with the depravity and 
ignorance of the peo|)le, the zeal and perseverance 
of the missionaries, the ])ower of Gospel truth, and 
the dreadful guilt of those who have been directly 
the cause of frustrating the objects of the Missionary 
Society, which is the only one that has espoused the 
cause of that afflicted peojile. Shall not the Lord 
require it ? for t he blood of thousands cries from the 
dust, and the cry lias entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sahaoth. Can we w'onder that the Bushmen 
missions, under the circumstances in wdiich they have 
been placed, should, ujion the whole, prove a failure, 
though not without important results ? We must con- 
tinue to look for success in attracting the scattered 
fragments to the Missionary settlements, and forming 
out-stations among them, a method wdiich has already 
received the Divine blessing. This plan has been 
cari'ied on at our Griqua mission, from its com- 
mencement to the present day ; and those establish- 
ed in connexion with the Kat Biver are jiromising. 
This mode of proceeding with that people cannot 
be too strongly recommended to those who are la- 
bouring among their more powerful neighbours. 
When once a number of these are savingly con- 
verted to God, and feel the constraining influence 
of the love of Christ, they will become valuable auxi- 
liaries to the missionary, in collecting them around 

* I'or ii more partieular account of the Toornberg and ITcpliKihah 
missions, see Dr. Philip’s llcsearchcs in South Africa, vol. ii. p. 23. 
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their villages and cattle out-posts, and thus by kind 
endeavours, bring them within the benign and trans- 
forming influences of the Gospel of love. 

“ Kindness is the key to the human heart.” I 
know an individual who was struck with the difli- 
(nilties the Bushworaen had in rearing their infants 
after the term of suckling, from the entire absence 
of anything in the sha])e of milk or grain. Dried 
meat, or ixia bulbs, is hard I'are for a babe. He 
tried to ])ersuadc them to purchase goats, with ostrich 
feathers, or skins of game protaired in the chase. At 
this proposal they lauglicd inordinately, asking him if 
ever their forefathers kept cattle; intimating, that they 
were not intended to keep, but to eat, as their pro- 
genitors had always done. He recommended the 
])lan to all who hapj)ened to come in his way, but 
with no better success. It at last occurred to his 
mind to prc.sent some of the principal individuals 
among them with a few goats a-j)icce. This he did, 
promising that, if they took good care of them for 
a given time, he would add to their number, and 
make them their own. 'rius projjosal, though to 
them scarcely to be believed, went to their hearts; 
and the very looks of the men, and the grateful 
gesticulations of the wmmen, were felt by the mis- 
sionary as a rich rew’ard. His anticij>atious were fully 
realized. They allowed then' little flocks to increase, 
and even took some trouble to ■ make additions by 
barter ; and it was no uncommon thing to see several 
of these resorting to the house of ])rayer on sabbath- 
days, though their homes were many miles distant. 

One of the accompanying sketches rej)r('sents a 
Bushman and a woman. The man has his bows. 
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quim and poisoned arrows; and both he and the 
female are fmr specimens of the general appearance 
of that people. The other sketch exhibits a strata** 
gem, by which the Bushman approaches to game, 
in the garb of the ostrich. The method is ingenious, 
though extremely simple. A kind of flat double 
cushion is stufled with straw, and formed something 
like a saddle. All, except the under part of this, is 
covered over with feathers attached to small pegs, 
and made so as to resemble the bird. The neck and 
head of an ostrich are stufled, and a small rod intro- 
duced. The Bushman intending to attack game, 
whitens his legs with any substance he can procure. 
He places the feathered saddle on his shoulders, takes 
the bottom part of the neck in his right hand, and 
his how and poisoned arrows in his left. Such as 
the writer has seen were the most perfect mimics 
of the ostricli, and at a few hundred yards’ distance it 
is not possible for the human eye to detect the fraud. 
This human bird appears to pick away at the verdure, 
turning the head as if keeping a sharp look-out, 
shakes his feathers, now walks, and then trots till 
he gets within bow-shot; and when the flock runs, 
from one receiving an arrow, he rans too. The male 
ostriches will on some occasions give chase to the 
strange bird, when he tries to elude them, in a way 
to prevent their catching his scent; for when once 
they do, the spell is broken. Should one happen to 
get too near in pursuit, he has only to run to wind- 
ward, or throw off his saddle, to avoid a stroke from a 
wing, which would lay liiin prostrate. 
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Geographical position of Nainaqua-lancl— When first visited by 
Missionaries —Tojmgniphy — (Miaracter and language of tiie in- 
habitants — Influence of foreign intercourse — Privations of tin? 
first Missionaries — Their feelings — 'fhey cross the boundaries of 
the Colony — Cornelius Kok -Cominenceinent of labours— First 
interview with Africaner — I lis ancestry— Oppressions — Ilevcnge 
— 'fhe cafastn»]ih(» — Africaner’s escape to the Orange Uiver — War 
with tlie Beronds — A testimony — Africaner attacks a banditti — 
His mode of warfare — His cattle stolen -He storms the assailants 
— Nicholas Jicrend. 

CiHEAT Nauiu(|ua-lan(l, as it is usually called, lies 
north of the Oraufjo River, on the Avestern coast of 
Airica, between the 23° and 28° of south latitude ; 
bounded ou the north by the Dainaras, and on the 
cast by an (‘xtensive sandy desert, called by Mr. 
Cainj)bcll the Southern Zara, or Zahai’a. 

In the month of January, 1800, the Orange or 
Garic}) River was crossed, by missionaries ol' the 
TjoiuIou Missionary So(;iety, for the purpose of plant- 
iiig the Gospel among the inhabitants of that wild 
and desolate region. Rel'orc eiitei’ing into a detail 
of painful and pleasing events, which marked the 
whole course of the bold, self-denying, and dangerous 
enterjirise of the two Albrechts and their associates, 
it will he j)ro{)er brictly to sketch the character of 
the country, and the circumstances connected with 

F 
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the early efforts of these men of God, to sow the 
seeds of the everlasting Gosjjel in a most ungcnial 
soil. 

As an inhabited country, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive of one more destitute and mi,scrahle ; and 
it is impossible to traverse its extensive plains, its 
rugged, undulating surface, and to descend to the 
waterless beds of its rivers, without viewing it as 
emphatically “ a land of droughts,” bearing the heavy 
curse of 

** Man’s first disohodunce, and the fruit 
or that forhiddcii tree, Avhosc niortiil taste 
Hroiipjlit death into tlie world, and all our woe.” 

Meeting with an individual, on my journey tliithei’, 
who had sjuint yeans in that (country, I asked what 
was its character and aj)j)earance. “ Sir,” he rej)lied, 
“ you will find ])lenty of sand iind .stones, a thinly- 
scattered po]mlation, always suffering from want of 
watei-, on ])lains and hills roasted like a burnt loaf 
under the scorching niys of a cloudless sun.” Of 

the truth of this description 1 soon had ample dc- 
mon.stration. It is intersected by the Fish and ’Oup 
Rivers, with their numberless tributary streams, if‘ 
such their dry' and often glowing beds may be termed. 
Sometimes for j'ears together they' arc not known to 
run ; when, alter the stagnant ])Ools ai’c dried up, 
the natives congregate to their beds, and dig holes, 
or wells, in some instances to the depth of tw^nty'^ 
feet, from whitdi they draw water, generally of a 
very inferior quality. They |)laee branches of trees 
in the exc-avation, and, with great labour, under 
a hot sun, hand up the water in a wooden vessel. 
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and pour it into an artificial trough ; to which the 
panting, lowing herds approach, partially to satiate 
their thirst. Timnder-storms are eagerly anticipated, 
lor by these only rain falls ; and frequently these 
storms will pass over with tremendous violence, 
striking the inhabitants with awe, while not a single 
drop of rain descends to cool and fructify the parched 
waste. 

When the heavens do let down their watery trea- 
suj-es, it is generally on a i)artial strij) of country, 
which the electric cloud has traversed ; so that the 
tiaveller will frequently jmiss, almost instantaneously, 
from ground on which there is not a blade of grass, 
into tracts of luxuriant green, .s])i‘ung u]) after a 
passing storm. Fountains arc indeed few and far 
between, the best very inconsiderable, Impiently very 
salt, and some of tbem hot sjuings ; while the soil 
contiguous is generally so impregnated with saltpetre, 
as to crackle under tlu; feet like iioai’ frost, and it 
is with great difficult)' that any kind of vegetable 
can be made to grow. Much of the country is 
hard and .stony, intersj>ersed with ])lains of deej) sand. 
There is mu(!h granite ; and cjuartz is so abundantly 
s{!attered, I’eflccting such a glare of light from the 
rays of the sun, that the ti’avciler, if f;xposed at 
noon-day, can scarcely allow bis eyelids to be su/li- 
ciently oj)en to enable him to keej) the course he 
wishes to pursue. 

The inhabitants are a tribe or tribes of Hottentots, 
distinguished by all the singular characteristics of 
that nation, which includes Hottentots, Coraunas, 
Namaejuas, and llushmen. Their jieculiar clicking 
language is so similar, that it is with little difficulty 

r 2 
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they converse with the two formei*. In their n.itive 
state the aborigines, though deeply sunk in igno- 
rance, and disgusting in their tnanners and mien, 
were neither veiy warlike nor bloody in.thcii’ dis- 
positions. The enervating influence of climate, and 
scanty sustenance, seem to have deprived them of 
that hold martial spirit which distinguishes the tribes 
who live ill other parts of the interior, which, in 
comparison with Namaqua-land, may be said to 
“ flow with milk and honey.” With the exception 
of the solitary travellers, whose objects were entirely 
of a scientifle character, those who ventured into 
the interior carried on a system of cupidity, and 
perpetrated deeds calculated to make the worst im- 
pression ujxm the minds of the natives, and influenced 
them to view white men, and others descended from 
them, as an “angry” race of huiuan beings, only 
fit to be classed with the lions which roar fiir their 
prey in their native wilds. Intercourse with such 
visitors in the southern districts, and disgraceful acts 
of deceit and ojipression committed by sailors from 
ships which visited Angra Pi(|uena, and other 
places on the western coast, had, as may easily be 
coneeivc^d, the most baneful influence on the native 
tribes, and nurtured in their heathen minds (naturally 
suspicious) a savage disgust for all intercourse wdtli 
white men, alas! professedly Christian. Having 
little to talk about when they met, these subjects 
became tlieir irencral theme. Such was the lomr 
and deep-rooted imjiression made on their minds, as 
a i»eo])le, that on one of the branches of the Fish 
River, far east of Mr. Schmelcu’s station at Bethany, 
when 1 asked a native why he had never visited the 
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missionary station, his reply was, “ 1 liavc been taught 
from my infancy to look upon hat men (hat-wearers) 
as the robbers and murderers of the Naina<|uas. 
Our friends and parents Jiave been robbed of their 
cattle, and shot by the hat-wearers.” Many nui- 
aways, and characters reckless of law, abandoning the 
service of the farmers in the Colony, fled to (Jreat 
Namaijua land, and their influence went far in stirring 
up the native mind against all conijiromise on the 
part of their civilized neighbours. It was to su(;h a 
jieople, and to sucJi a country, that the missionaries 
dii’ccted their course, to lead a life of the greatest 
sell-denial and priv'ation. 

From a variety of untoward circumstances, their 
exiierience on the journey from Cape Town to the 
place of their destination, seemed a precursor and 
jireparation for future trials, and to them the journey 
must have formed a striking contrast to Eurojiean 
travelling:, and the endeared home of the friends 
they had left, never again to behold in the flesh. In 
their journal they detail numerous difficulties with 
Avhich they had to contend in their jirogress. They 
had a weak and iin])erfect supjily of oxen to draw 
their wagons, some fainting, and others incajiablc of 
being yoked. Their wagons stuck fast in the sand, 
then in the riiXT. They were compelled to leave 
oxen bcliind, and they suflcreil excessively from thirst, 
as the water was scarce and nauseous. They were 
unable to obtain, from their jioverty and tJie locality, 
a sufficiency of food to supply the calls of hunger. 
Thcii’ spirits drooped, and though their c'ourage did 
not fail, the following letter shows that they were 
alive to the nature of their situation. 
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“ We had no prospect of being soon among the people, and 
could easily calculate that we should not have su/heient to last 
till wc hud an opportunity of purchasing for slnughtcr. The Lord 
brings us now Into paths where we must by experience learn to 
pray, *Givc us this day our daily bread/ We have not only to 
take care of our own provisions in the parched deserts, but also of 
those who conduct tlie wagons. Besides, the 36 rix-dollars (about 
31.) we liad remaining to carry us from the Rodesand, were almost 
expended, and we were still at a considerable distance from the 
Karnics Berg. To say notliiiig of the country of the Great Nama- 
(juas, where we hope to find the place of our destination, it is 
very grievous for me and my brethren, that we arc sent to make 
sucli a long journey, througli the dreary j)arts of Africa, with so 
little money and provisions : wc being altogetlier eleven in number, 
who cannot live upon the air. We acknowledge that through love 
we gave ours(‘lv<'s up to that service as wtdl as other brethren ; and 
we are also convinced that our Avorthy bivtlireii, the Directors, 
would not .suffer us first to stand in need, and then be willing to 
belli when then? should he no opportunity, or when it might ho 
too late to deliver us from Iron hie aud danger. We were never in 
our lives so perplexed, to tliink what wc should eat or drink, as wc 
have reason to do at pr(‘seut ; not only to our grief, hut that also 
of our people in this dry sandy desert, where we arc deprived of 
human a.ssistance, hut must rejoice when able to get just a drink of 
w'ater, which is mostly brack or saltisli. But all sullbriiig we meet 
with in the journey or in the service of our Lord, we shall patiently 
bear for tlu^ sake of our Lord Jesus. Yet Avheii wc and our people 
•suifer by famiiu?, and avo think the same ///Zr/Z/^ have been j)rev(‘nted 
— and who knows liow Jong avc must remain in tJiis jierilous situa- 
tion ? — then it is very sorrowful for brethren, who have abandoned 
their livelihood, country, and friends, and Iuia'c given tlu?mselvL‘s 
up to the .service of our great Sender, the J-iord Jesus, thus to 
endure. But Ave trust God Avill protect us, and will not let us come 
to shame.” 

These were only some of their trials, while yet 
within the boundaiy of the Colony, and at no great 
distance fj’oin the abodes of civilized men; as they 
drew near the sphere of their intended labours their 
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spirits revived, though their troubles and reasonable 
fears did not diminish ; for, having passed the boun- 
dary of the Colony, they add , — “ In this place, which 
is called Busbman-country, there is as little water as 
there is grass to be found. One must hunger and 
thirst, and be in continual danger of being devoured 
by wild beasts, or murdered.” 

It is plesising to see that, amidst these privations, 
their devotedness to the immortal interests of the 
heatlien continued unwavering, even though they 
w’erc fully sati.slied that much suftering and disliess 
of mind might have been prevented by some whose 
duty it was to direct and assist. 

“ Dear tlicy write, addressing tlie Directors,* “ we 

liav(.‘ gone through inaiiy difneulties, of which nobody can Ibrin an 
idea, who never ha.s lieen in a dry and barren desert. We w'crc not 
<mly st‘panited frons our iriciids, hut could gt*t no assistance from 
any human being. If we had not been able to believe that it was 
the will oi the Lord for us t*.) go to the (3reat Naniaquas, we could 
not have gone through such great fatigue? and labour. Ni^vcrlhc- 
less, it was ])ainrnl to ns to observe lliat even those wlm are said to 
have assisted ns, have made our journey so dillicuJt by not jiro- 
viding jiroperly for us.” 

AVIlilc in sojj]c of their greatest per]>Jexities, Cor- 
nelius Kok, of Kamic.sberg, with his son Adam, (late 
chief of Pliilij)|)()lis,) appeared to tliein like an angel 
of mercy, assisting, comfoiting, and directing them in 
their arduous enterprise. These' trying times were 
rendered tenfold more so from their want of pecuniary 
resources, among a people suspicious of their real 

* It should be borne in mird, that at that time our missions wore 
principally under the managoinent of the Directors of the Soiitli 
African Missionary Society — Dr. Vanderkemp and Mr. Kicherer. 
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motives, themselves in ])overty. Though permitted 
by an austere and mistaken government, as a favour, 
to exile themselves hcyonil the houndui'ics of the 
Colony, to instruct the aborigines in the Christian 
religion, they were forbidden to teach them to write, 
without special orders from the Cajie autliorities. 

On reaching the junction of the Hartebeast with 
the Orange River, they waited some time, till Chris- 
tian Alhrecht, having pioneered to Creat Nanuujua- 
land, retui'ned with enconraging prospects, and the 
whole parly passed on to that country. Characteristic 
of the sim])lieity of their ]»roceedings, they named the 
spot of their first tem])orary residence, Stille Hoop, 
(Silent Hope,) and the next Blyde Citkomst, (Happy 
Ueliverance.) Their Silent Hope, however, in that 
country, was long deferred; and, indeed, could scarcely 
be said to be fully realized, till their Hai>py Deliver- 
ance from a succession of disaj)pointments, mortifi- 
cations, and hardships which brought the Albrechts, 
and Mrs. C. A., formerly Miss Biirgman, to a prema- 
ture graA'^e. Soon after t;ommen(ring their labours, 
their prosjiects were alternately bright and gloomy. 
Their jiroximity to Africaner, the notable robber, 
added not a little to their anxieties. Appearing before 
them on one occasion, he said, “ As you are sent by 
the English, T welcome yon to the country ; for though 
J hate the Dutcdi, my former opjii-essors, I love the 
English ; for 1 have always heard that they are the 
friends of the poor black man.” So early and so 
fidly Avas this man, the (error of the countrj', im- 
[ii'cssed Avith the jnirity and sincerity of the missionary 
character, that, hearing that it Avas the intention of 
the Albivchts to remoAT* to a more eligible situation, 
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lie came to the missionaries, (after haviiiir sent re- 
jioatecl messages,) eiitrcatinj:: them not to leave that 
])art of the country, and testifying the ])leasure he felt 
at seeing tlie progress his children had made under 
their instruction, jiromising to send the rest, which he 
did eventually, taking up his abode with them, and 
causing his peo])le to do the same. 

Before proceeding with the painful record of events 
which followed in rapid succession, it may he ])ro])er 
Jiere to glance briefly at Alricaner’s history and cha- 
racter. In doing this, it will he well to fix the atten- 
tion on .lager, the eldc'st son of the old man, who, 
from his shrewdness and |)row('ss, obtaiiic'd the reins 
of the government of his tribe at an c'arly age.* He 
and his father once roamed on their native hills and 
dales within 1(K) miles of Cajie Town ; pastuivd their 
own floc^ks, killed thc'ir own game, drank of their own 
streams, and mingled the music of their heathc^n songs 
with the winds which burst over the VVitsemberg and 
AVinterhoc'k mountains, once tlic strongholds of his 
clan. As the Dutch settlers increased, and found it 
]K’(*essary to make room for thcmseIvTS, by adopting 
as their own the lands which lay beyond them, the 
Hottentots, the aborigines, perfectly incapable of 
maintaining their ground against these foreign intru- 
ders, wei’e coinfx'llcd to give jihme hy removing to a 
distance, or yield themselves in jiassive obedience 
to the farmers. Frcjm time to time lu^ found himself 
and his jieojile becoming more remote from the land 

* The fiilluT of thu large family of AfricaiU'rs, or .Tag(;rs, had 
ri*signt‘tl the lu'ivditiiry right, of chirtlainship to his eldi*st son 
.lager, afterwards Christian Afric-aiitT ; ihc- old man, who lived to u 
great ago, hidiig siipcraiinuatcd. 
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of their forefivtliers, till he hecainc united and subject 
to a fanner named P . Here he and his dimin- 

ished elan livaHl for a number of years. In Africaner, 

P found a faithful and an intrepid shepherd; 

while his valour in defondius; and increasing the herds 
and docks of his master enhanced his value, at the 
same time it rapidly matured the latent principle 
which afterwards recoiled on that devoted family, 
and carried devastation to whatever quarter he directed 
his steps. Had P treated his subjects with com- 

mon humanity, not to say with gratitude, he might 
have died honourably, and jirevented the catastrophe 
which bcfel the family, and the train of robbery, 
crime, and bloodshed w'hich (juickly followed that 
melan(^holy event. It can serve no good ]mr[)ose here 
to detail the many provocations and opjiressions W'hich 
at length roused the aiqKucntly dunuaut energies 
of tin; often dcjec;ted chieftain, who saw bis peojile 
dwindling to a mere handful ; their wives and daugh- 
ters abused, their infants murdered, while he himself 
had to subsist on a coarse and scanty jiittance, which, 
in the days of his independency he would have con- 
sidered as the crumbs of a table fit only for the poorest 
of the poor. Demonstrations too tangible to admit of 
a doubt, convinced him and his jieojile, that in addi- 
tion to having their teiulerest feelings trodden under 
foot, evil was intended against the whole party. They 
had been trained to the use of fire-arms ; to act not 
only on the defensive, but ofiensive also ; and Africaner, 
w'ho had been signally expert in re-capturing stolen 
cattle from the Bushmen pirates, now refused to com- 
ply W’ith the command of the master, who was a kind 
of justice of peace. Order after order was sent down 
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lo the huts of Africaner and his people. 1'hey posi- 
tively refused. 'I’hey had on the ])revious night re- 
(;eivcd autjientic infoj'mation that it was a deep-laid 
schetue to sjiet them to go to another farm, where 
.some of the ]»arty were to be seized. Fired with in- 
dignation at the accumulated woes through which 
they had passed, a tempest was brooding in their 
bosoms. They had before signitied their wish, with 
the farmer’s j)ermission, to have some reward for their 
often galling servitude, and to be allowed j»eaceably to 
remove to some of the secpicstered districts beyond, 
where they might live in ])eace. This desire had been 
steridy j’ei'used, and followed by severity still more 
grievous. It was eventide, and the farmer, exasper- 
ated to tind his commands disregarded, ordered them 
to a])pear at the. door of his house. 'I’liis was to them 
an awl'ul moment ; and though accustomed to scenes 
of baibarity, their hearts beat hard, ft had not yet 
entered their minds to do A'iolcnce to the farmer, 
•lager, with his brothers and some attendants, moved 
slowly uj) towards the door of the bouse. Titus, the 
next brother to the chief, drcadiiyg that the farmer in 
his wrath might have recourse to desperate measures, 
took bis gun with him, which be easily concealed be- 
hind him, being night. AA^hen they reached the front 
of the house, and Jager, the chief, had gone up the 
f(!W steps leading to the door, to state their complaints, 
the iarmer rushed furiously on the chieftain, and with 
one blow precipitated him to the bottom of the steps. 
At this moment Titus drew from behind him his 

gun, and fired on P , who staggered backward and 

fell. They then entered the house : the wife, having 
witnessed the murder of her husband, shrieked, and 
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itnplorcd mercy. They told her on no ac^count to be 
alarmed, lor they had nothing against her. They 
asked for tlie guns and ammunition which were in tlie 
house, which slie ])roin])tly delivered to them. They 
then strailly charged her not to leave the house dur- 
ing tlie night, as they could not ensure her safety from 
others of the servants, who, if she and her family 
attempted to flee, might kill them. 

This admonition, however, w’as disregarded. Over- 
come with terror, two c;hildreu escaped hy a back 
door. 'J’hese were slain hy two Jiushmen, who had 
long been looking out for an opjmrtunity of revenging 

injuries they had sufl'ered. Mrs. P esca])cd in 

safety to the nearest farm. Africaner, with as little 
loss of time as j)ossihle, rallied the remnant of his 
tribe, and, with what they could take with them, 
directed their course to the Orange Kiver, and were 
soon beyond the i'each of pursuers, who, in a thinly 
scattei’cd ])opulutiou, required time to collect. He 
fixed his abode on tbe banks of the Orange River ; 
and aflerwai-ds, a chief ceding to him his dominion 
in Great Nannwpia-land, it henceforth became his by 
j’ight, as well as by con(|ucst. 

Attempts were made on the ])art of the colonial 
government and the farmers, to punish this daring 

outrage on the P family ; but though rewards 

were offered, and (ommandocs w'ent out for that pur- 
pose, Africaner dared them to ai)proacli his territories. 
Some of the farmers had recourse to another strata- 
gem to rid the frontiers of such a terror; they 
bribed some of the Bastards, who were in the habit 
of visiting the Colony, from the upper regions of the 
Orange lliver. This gave rise to a long series of 
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scviTC and sometimes bloody contliets, between the 
Afric-aners and the chief Berend and his associates ; 
Berend, beinij imjielled by a twofold reward, and 
Africaner, by a desire to wreak Ins vengeance on the 
farmers, who were once his friends, tlie instigators 
of the dee])ly-1aid scheme. 'J'hongh these two chiefs 
dreadfully harassed each other, neithei- eomjucred ; but 
(umtinued to breathe against each other the tlii‘e.st ha- 
tred, till, by the (ilosj)cl of peace, they were brought 
to “ beat their swords into jiloughsluires, and their 
spears into pnining-hooks.” 

As soon as Africaner had discovered the origin of 
the |)lot which had well nigh overthrown his ])ower, 
lie visited the houndaries of the Colony. A farmer 
named Engelhi-echt, and a Bastard Hottentot, fell 
victims to his fury, and their cattle and other pro- 
perty were carried otl', to atone for the injui'ies indicted 
by the machinations of the farmers. Africaner now 
became a terror, not only to the Colony on the south, 
but also to the tribes on the north. The original na- 
tives of the country justly viewed him as a dangerous 
neighbour, even though he had obtained, by lawful 
means, a jiortion in their country. They i-onsidered 
him as the common enemy. This led to pilfering and 
provocations on their part ; conduct w hiidi be was 
sure to payback, in their own way, with large interest. 
The tribes tied at his approach. _ His name carried 
dismay even to the solitary wastes. At a subsequent 
period, as 1 was standing with a Namaqua chief, look- 
ing at Africaner, in a supplicating attitude entreating 
parties, ripe for a battle, to live at jieace with each 
other ; “ Look,” said the w'ondering chief, pointing to 
Africaner, “ there is the man, once the lion, at w'hose 
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roar even the inhabitants of distant hamlets fled from 
their houses! Yes, and 1 (patting his chest with 
his hand) have, for fear of his a])i)roach, fled with 
iiiy peoj)lc, our wives, and our bahts, to the mountain 
glen, or to the wildc'rness, and s])ent nights among 
beasts of [)rey, rather than ga/e on the (yes of this 
lion, or hear his roar.” 

After the general aspect of afli'airs began to settle in 
that part of the country where Africaner’s hcad- 
(piartei's were, other distant and interior parts of the 
country hec^aine a theatre in which the inhabitants of 
the (Colony were jjursuing a bloody game, in shooting 
the aborigines, and carrying oft’ their cattle. The 
landrost ol’ one of the colonial districts sent a mes- 
sage to Africaner, recpiesting him to try and put a 
stoj) to these ])roeeedings, and especially those of a 
farmer, who, Avith his Bastard attejidants, had sconccid 
themselves in a stronghold in the country. Africaner 
ju’omptly obeyed the call, and as he did not intend to 
fight them, he went, with some of his chief men, on 
oxen, to recommend them jK’aceably to retire from 
the country in which they were such a seoui'ge. On 
approaching the temporar)' dwellings of the.se free- 
booters, and Avithin gun-shot, the farmer IcA'^ellcd his 
long roer at the small i)arty, and several slugs entering 
Africaner’s shoulder, instantly brought him to the 
ground, liis companions immediately took up their 
arms, and the farmer, knowing that their shots were 
deadly, kept out of the Avay, alloAving the wounded 
chief and his attendants to retire, which they did, and 
returned home brooding rcA'cnge. 

As soon as the slugs were extracted, and the Avound 
partially healed, though the arm was lamed for life. 
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Africaner, who was not a man to be frightened from liis 
jnirpose, resumed his campaign ; aiid tlie result was, 
that this marauder, under a Christian name, was driven 
from his stronghold, and coinpelled to take refuge iji 
the Colony whence he liad come. The success which, 
in almost every instaiu^e, followed the arms ot such a 
small and inconsiderahle body of banditti as that of 
Africaner, may he asetribed to his modeot warlare. l ie 
endeavoured always to attack his enem.y on the |)lain ; 
or, if entrenched, or among bushes, the usual mode ol 
lighting in the country, he instanlly drove them from 
tlicir sheltering places ; where, if both parties vN cre of 
the same miml, they would continue from day to day 
occasionally discharging their missiles, or firing a shot. 
J5y Africaner’s mode of warfare the conflic^t was soon 
decided. His reasons werethc'se: he did not likesus- 
pense when life was at slake : he jireJerred to conquer 
a ])co|)lc before they had time to be alarnud, which 
saved tluMu much agony of mind, and spared the un- 
necessary effusion of blood. Alricemej’ was a man of 
great prowess, and jmssessed a mind capable of study- 
ing the tactics of savage warfare. IJis brother Titus 
was, j)crha))S still more fierce and fearless ; and, tliough 
a little man he was an extraordinary runner, and able 
to hear unparalleled fatigue. lie has been known, 
single-handed, to overtake a party of twenty possessing 
fire-arms, and only retired when liis musket was sliot 
to pieces in his hand. On one occasion Berend s Jiarty, 
w ho were far superior in numbers, headed by Nicholas 
Berend, unexpectedly carried off every ox and cow^ be- 
longing to Africaner, only a few calves being left in the 
stall. After a desperate, though very unequal contest 
for a whole day, having repeatedly taken and lost their 
cattle, they returned home, slaughtered the calves 
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which were left tliern, and rested a c()U])Ie of days in 
order to dry the tiesh in the sun, ready for llie intended 
campaign. For several days tliey j>ursued their course 
along tlie northern hanks of* the Orange River, and 
having, hy sjiies, I’ound out the rendezvous of the enemy 
on tlie southern side of the river, they j)assed beyond 
them, in order to fittack them from a (piarter on whitili 
they i’ancied they were safe. TJiey swam ovei* in the 
dead of the night, with tlieir ammunition and clothes 
tied on their heads, and their guns on their shoulders. 
The little force thus prepared, not unlike that of Bruce 
at Bannockburn, seized their opportunity, and, when 
all the enemy were slumbering in })eilcct security, 
aroused them by a volley of stones falling on their 
fragile huts. The inmates rushed out, and were re- 
ceived by a shower of airoAVS ; ajul belbre they could 
fairly recover their senses, and seize their guns, the 
discharge of musketry convinced them that they were 
besieged by a host eucamj)ed in the most favourable 
position : they consecpiently fled in the greatest con- 
stcrnatioji, leaving the captured cattle, as w'cll as their 
own, in the hands of the AlVicaiUTS. 

Nicholas Berend, to whom reference has been made, 
was brother to the eiru*f Berend Berend, (afterwards 
of the Griqua mission, and now of the Wesleyan mis- 
sion, among the Basuto,) and a vei y superior man both 
in a])])carauce and intellect. I have frequently travelled 
with him, and many a dreary mile have we walked over 
the wilderness together. Having an excellent memory 
and good descriptive i)Owers, he has often beguiled the 
dreariness of the road by J*ehearsing deeds of valour in 
days of heathenism, in which this struggle with Africa- 
ner bore a prominent part, and on which he could not 
reflect without a sie:h of sorrow. 
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Among the remarkable interpositions of Divine 
Providence in saving his life from destruction, lie more 
than once repeated the following, with mu(;h cmjihasis. 
It hapjiened wlien he was engaged in a desperate con- 
flict with Titus Africaner, from whose lips 1 had heard 
the same tale. The two had been engaged for hours 
in mutual strife, taking and retaking a herd of eatth*. 
IJy means of the large drove and bushes, each had 
managed to conceal himself. Suddenly a])assage ojien- 
ing in the troo]), which exjiosed the enraged combat- 
ants to each other’s view, their rifles were instantly 
levelled. The moment they touched the triggers, a 
cow darted in between, and the two balls lodged in the 
centre of the animal, which fell dead on the spot. Hut 
for this interposition, both would, in all jirohability, 
have fallen, as they were most exjiert marksmen. 
Titus, a man who could take his gun in the dead ol’ 
night, enter an immen.se deep pool in th(‘ Orange River, 
swim to the centre, take his seat on a rock just above 
thcsurface of the water, and wait the a])proach of a 
hipiiopotamus, which he would shoot just as it ojiened 
its monstrous jaws to seize him ; — a man who wordd 
deliberately smile the moment he laid the lion dead at 
his feet ; this man, who appeared incapable of fear, 
and reckless of danger, could not help acknowledging 
having been jiowcrfully struck with his c.sca])c from 
the ball of his antagonist, and would say to me when 1 
reterred to the fact, “ Mynheer knows how' to u.sc 
the only hammer which make my hard heart feel.” 

Nicholas flnished his Christian course under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. T. L. Hodgson, Wesleyan 
missionary at liooebuap. His end was jieace. 
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Missionaries settle' at Warm IVitli — 'I’lie })eo])le ol' tlieir eliarge — 
Africaner joins the mission — Death of A. Alhreclit — Pleasing 
prospects blasted — Murder of llans Drayer — Painful dilemma — 
'trying altcjrnalive — A curious exhumation — Warm Bath de- 
stroyed — Hints to ju'w missionaries— Death of Mrs. Albrecht — 
Light at (eventide. 


Fuom the precedinj; descrij)tion — thouj^li a mere 
glance at Al'i'icanc)’’s eharaeter, or like a single leaf 
from which a volume might he produced — it may he 
seen that it was a most desirable olyect for the mis- 
sionaries to make him and his ])eo})le the centre of their 
labours ; or otherwise to obtain a sphere sufficiently 
distant to prevent any tiling like collision between the 
peojile of their charge and so Ibrmidable a neighhour. 
Humanly sjieaking, had the former jilan been ado|)ted, 
the evils which succeeded might have been prevented. 
The latter, for reasons obvious to the missionaries, 
was unfortunately chosen, and they removed to the 
Warm Bath, about 100 miles west of the neighbour- 
hood of Africaner. 

Taking up this place as likely to become a perma- 
nent abode, they pitched their tent, though there was 
nothing lovely in its ajipeai’ance, the neighbourhood 
being bare and sterile; and the small portion *of ground 
capable of being irrigated by the hot spring so salt, that 
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little could be exj)ected to grow. Pvoph^ and iraivr 
were, however, the objects of the missionaries' ])ursuit ; 
and of all [)laces they had seen or heard o<‘, this Avas the 
most likely in which to congregate a tolerable, though 
at jnost a small, community. Here they resumed their 
labours of love, casting the heavenly seed in the hearts 
of their hearers. Hiese we re composed of a mixed 
multitude of Namiujiias, and Bastards iVom the Colony, 
(called on that account Oorlams,) whom they, as well 
as other missionaries, lound it ditlicull to manage. Ori- 
ginating in the (\)!ony, proud of their suptTior know- 
ledge, and Jiaving a smattering of the Dutch language, 
they stood I'.igh in their own estimation, and desjased 
the aborigines. This, in many instances, gave rise to 
dissension, discord, and war, so as e\en to overthrow 
the lahours of the missionaries, and turn a tluiving 
settlement into desolation. 

For a season tlie ])ros]iects o(‘ the hn thix ii eontimu^d 
eheering, their labours being hles.sed. 'Fhey were “ in- 
stant in siason and out of season" to advanei* the U'lii- 
])oraI and spiritual interests of the natives, though la- 
bouring in a clebilitating eliinaie, and in want of the 
coiiinioii ni'ccssarics of life. 'I'lieir table, for a lone; 
time the lid of a wagon-chest, was eovered with the 
most scanty fare. One feels at a loss, while reading 
tlieir Journuls and letters at (his season, Avhi(;h most to 
admire, their zeal, their self-denial, or their resignation 
to a life of hardship. hile labouring hei c, their con- 
gregation was increased even by that desperado Afri- 
caner, who, with part of his pco2)le, drew near, and 
attended occasionally the instnictions of the mission- 
aries, who visited his place in return. It was here, and 
at tliis time, that Jager, aiterwards Christian Africaner, 

« 2 
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listened with iittention to the first jirincijdcs of the doc- 
trine of Christ ; and it was to this ])criod that he fre- 
quently referred in liis coiiiinunicatiotis with me, that 
he saw “ men as trees walking.” J^ut this was only a 
transient gliinj)se ; for a degree of jealousy, and perhqjjs 
alarm, w’as excited in the minds of the inhabitants on 
the station, which influenced Africaner to retire to his 
wonted distance, with the full consent of the mission- 
aries, who, had it been in their power, would gladly 
have prevented the separation. Abraham AUnx'cht 
soon alter married ; hut ere-long, he was coinp('lled by 
ill health to leave the station, and ])roei.ed to tlu? (k)- 
lony, where he hoped that, by medical advice and at- 
tention to regimen, his system might bo reslored. His 
frame was not ualurally strong, and his constitution ill 
able to weather the ha''dships which had marked his 
short career. On the 14th of May, 1810, he took aa 
aH'ectionate and touching farewell of the Ho. rC at W arm 
Hath, and, acconqianicd by his broth—’ Christian, left 
Mr. Tronq) to carry on the work of the mission. 
After a journey, trying ami tedious in the extreme to a 
sick man, he reached the ho.sj)itable mansion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hotma, the faithful and devoted triei.JiS of 
missionaries, at Honing Hcrg, near '^rulbagh, where he 
finished his earthly course on the 3()lh of July. Shortly 
before he fell asleej) in .Tesus, he read a c;ha])ter, and 
convensed on its contents. To the inquiry howHic felt, 
he re])lied, “ I go to Jesus; 1 am a member of his body.” 
The writer has stood by his grave with his widow' (now 
Mrs. Elmer) who, jiointing to it wdth much feeling, 
referred to his tranquil ])assage into eternity, his deep 
anxiety for the heathen flock he had left, and the charge 
he gave his attendants, entreating them to “ cleave unto 
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llic Lord.” Immediately after tliis event, Christian 
Albrecht, who had jiroceeded to Cajie Town, was 
married to Miss lluru*man, a lady of superior education 
and promise, who had loii^ burned with a holy zeal to 
encounter tlie perils ol tlu* wilderness, to make known 
the savour ol ;■ (\(‘det‘mer’s name ainoniz; the ])erishini; 
scins and daiiL'Iilers of Africa. For this purpose, as her 
hioLiaaphi r -tale^^, ‘'she cheerfully reliiujuished all the 
e:rati{ic:i!io!is that a ph'asiiiir connexion with her [lious 
and ri ^pecdahk’ tViee.ds at j\otterdam all'orded, ready to 
encounter the priv i<)ns and liardsliips whi(‘h she fully 
expeeti'd.' Lnun;.!»tly <|ualitied for her intended sta- 
tion, ;ind foiid \ anliv-ipatinjA' many suecesslul y(‘ars 
ii) tiu* wo!'l; which ii .d so huur heem the (merished j)ur- 
po'^c oi' her sou!, she left with hei’ Imshand for the scene 
o! iu r liil)our> in iuwA Nama<|na-land, takinj*; vvitli 
tluMu ilK’ wid.ow aiidi chile, of ^heir departed brother. 
On tlieir ai’!i\ al >lie entered oci lua* lona-anticipated 
laliour w ith the ardour ; hut , alas ! a heavy cloud 

was ^atla rini:', wiiieh in a iew nionths darkemed their 
eht*i’rinir pro>'peetN. and hurst on Itie mission, whieh 
Had just he-iiFi to hid lair for piMunanent sneeess. 

An event so painful aud destructive to the mission 
cause, recpiires that some notice he taken ol its 
orii^in ; which I shall do nearly in the laiiLCuaL*'!; of 
the late Rev. J. C'amphell, in his tract, “ "I'he Life of 
Afrieaner,” with sliirlit corrections ^md additions. 


“ AfVic;mcr bi-iiitr an outlaw could iiol visit the ('olony or (’ape 
Town, and in onUr to procure snpj>lies, e!nph)\td «)lli;'rs. lie en- 
trusted Hans Drayer witli three teams ofthirty oxen, commissioning 
him to pureha.se a wagon for Africaner with the twerity, and with 
the remaining ten to bring it home ; and at the s ime time allowing 
an ample reward for Hans. He had not gone far into the Colony 
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before lur met a farmer to whom be owed a larjjje debt, and wbo 
very naturally seized the wliole. I Ians returned chap-fallen to 
Seideiifadeii’s missionary station at Kaniiesberfr, of wbieb be bad 
the ebar^^e durin.i^ Mr. S.’s absence. Africaimr bearing of wbat bad 
bajipened, went in (|n(‘st of Hans* wboin be expected to find 
bumble* but wbo was insolent to tbe last degree. On tbeir ])unisb- 
ing bim with a sliauibock, be seized a gun, and levelled it at Afri- 
caner, but be was instantly desj)atcbed.” 


Mr. Scidciiriulfu having loll debts behind him, 
among tlie (Jreat Namaejuas, and some of tbe Afri- 
caners, a portion of bis property was seized. After 
this tbe friends of J Ians, with the assistance of tbe 
Namaqiias, sought revenge on tbe people, of Afri- 
caner, but not succeeding, obtained assistance from 
tbe people of Warm Jiatb. This, with a false reijort 
that they bad taken some of bis cattle, and that tbe 
missionaries wei'c tbeir abettors, dreadfully enraged 
Africaner, wbo vowed vengeance on tbe mission. 

Tbe situation of tbe ini,ssionarics and tbeir wives 
was now most distressing. Among a feeble and timid 
people, with scarcely any means of delence, a bare 
country around, no mountain-glen or cave in wbieb 
they could take refuge, a burning sun, and a glowing 
plain; 200 miles from tbe abodes of civilized men, 
between which lay a waste, bowling wilderness, and 
the Orange River, seldom fordable by wagons ; — such 
was tbeir position, with tbe human lion in his lair 
ready to rouse himself uj) to deeds of rapine and 
blood. This is no coloui’cd picture, for the writer has 
with his family been j)laccd in circumstances not dis- 
similar : experience is reijuisite to aid in just concep- 
tions of so trying a moment. For a whole month 
they were in constant terror, hourly expecting the 
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tlireatcned attack. Tlie hearts of the missionaries 
were riven with anguish ; their souls revolted at the 
idea of abandoning the people, who w'ere now siifler- 
ing from want, to become a prey to one from whom 
they could expect no quarter. Oii one occasion they 
dug S(|uare holes in the ground, about six feet deep, 
that in case of an attai^k they miirht cscajie the balls ; 
there they remained buried alive for the sjtace of a 
week, having the tilt sail of a wagon thrown over 
the mouth of the pit, to keep off the burning rays 
of an almost vertical sun. As one of the sufferers 
told me, she scarcely knew whether they had to suffer 
most by day or by night, for the heat sometimes 
amounted nearly to suffocation. I'rom this jilace they 
removed, at the suggestion of FIcdermuis, a chief, 
northward to the base of the Karas mountains ; but 
finding it impossible to settle, they retired to the 
C'olony to seek counsel and assistance. 

JJut to return to Aii'icaiier. l ie sjiread devastation 
around him, attacked the Nama(|uas, and jirocceded 
to Warm Hath. Finding it abandoned, his followers 
commenced a rigid search for any articles which 
might have been concealed for safety in the earth, 
and were but too successful. While the jilmulerers 
were engaged in their destructive operations, an inci- 
dent occurred, almost too ludicious for so melancholy 
a recital. As the triumphant chief and his adherents 
were revelling in their ill-gotten spoils, not without 
some (pialms of conscience, derived from the light, 
however little, which they had received ; especially 
as they now stood upon holy ground, which recalled 
the scenes of by-gone days, one of the chieftain’s 
attendants strayed into the burying-ground, where 
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already a lew mounds distinguished it from the 
surrounding waste as the place of the dead. Stepping 
over what he supposed a newly closed grave, he 
heard, to his surpi’ise, soft notes of music vibrate 
beneath. He stood motionless, gazing over his 
shoulder, with mouth and eyes dilated, hesitating 
whether to stand still, and aee the dead arise, which 
he had heard the mis.sionarics preach about, or take 
to his heels. After no little palj)itation of heart, in 
order to assure himself he mustered courage to make 
another trial, fur the tones he had heard had died 
away. His sectoud leaj) sigain aroused the sepulchral 
harp, which now fell in soft but awful cadence on 
his cJir. Without casting an eye behind, he darted 
off to the camp, and, with breathless amazement, 
announced to Africianer the startling discovery he 
had made ol' lil'e and music in the grave. The aj)- 
pcarance of the man (ionvinced Africaner that he was 
in earnest, for reason seldoui reels in that country. 
The chief, fearless of the living or the dead, was not 
to be scared even by the suj)poscd spectre of the 
tomb, arose, and t)rdercd his men to follow him to the 
spot. One jumped, and another jum])ed, and at each 
succeeding leaj) succeeding notes of the softest music 
vibrated on the car from beneath. Recourse was had 
instantly to exhumation. The mysterious musician 
was soon brought to light. It proved to be Mrs. 
Albrecht’s ])iano-forte, which she had taken with her 
from London, and which was the lirst ever conveyed 
into the Transgarie])inc regions. Being too cumbrous 
to be taken in a hasty flight, it had been buried in 
a soil where, from the entire absence of moisture, 
it might, but for this circumstance, have remained 
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unsciatlicd. Africmior, whoso martial spirit made him 
a fitter assotaate for Mai’s than for the Muses, allowed 
the instrument to he dissected, parts of whieli I have 
seen, from which those finders now silent in the grave 
had called forth divine harmony. 

To finish the varied hut sorrowful detail, one of the 
men of Africaner, on seeing him dcjiart, took afire- 
brand, and set fire to the houses and huts, which were 
S0041 reduced to ashes ; and thus the. light of Divine 
truth, which had just been enkindled in those gloomy 
legions, was extinguished for a season, and a jieaceful 
Zion reduced to a heap of ruins. I have walked over 
them in pensive sorrow, and slumhered among them, 
when the owl only, with its melancholy note, broke 
the death-like silemre which I’eigned, or the gaunt 
hyena howled in (piest of prey. It might be profitable 
to imiirovc this event, by tracing to their source the 
succession of evils which hcfel that mission. It might 
afford instructive lessons to those Avho may be similarly 
situated, it is, however, not my object to |>reuch, but 
faithfully to nairate j»ast events ; leaving my readers, 
esjiecially such as have entered into the labours of 
others, of who.se sufferings it is scarcely jmssiblc for 
them to form an adeejuate conception, to make, the 
imjirovement. I have known a newly arrived mis- 
sionary listen to the apjiareutly romantic tale of a ve- 
teran of the above order, with the conviction that the 
exaggerated picture he drew of [)ast trials must have 
been the effect of an intellect partially weakened, it 
is impossible to take a minute survey of the lives and 
labours of some of our missionaries, whose names have 
become, like their voices, silent in death, without con- 
cluding that “ there were giants in those days,” like 
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Christian Albrecht ; a glance at whose concluding 
days, and tliose ol' his beloved partner, nmst close 
the present chapter. 

Driven by necessity, as we have previously shown, 
to the Colony, a visit to Cape Town cheered their 
drooping spirits a little, though still feeling the effects 
of })revious suffering ; for Mrs. A. writes, just on 
the eve of again returning, in December, 1811, ad- 
dressing the Directors, “ Yes, dear brethren, wre have 
suffered much in every respect, and my soul and 
body ai'c very much dejected.” After a most dis- 
tressing journey, sometimes under a]){>rehcnsion of 

j) erishing in the wiltlerness, they reached Silver Foun- 
tain, the residence of Cornelius Kok, who again 
rtaulered signal service to the weary, wmrn-out tra- 
vellers. Here Mrs. Albrecht breathed her last, on 
the 13th of April, just five days after their arrival; 
and when she anticipated some repose, she w’as re- 
moved to an eternal rest ; to the last her heart w'as 
fixed on her Master’s work. The Namaqua mission 
was resumed at I’ella, south of the river, which was 
so called fi'oui its bet^oming the ]»lace of refuge ; 
there they were joined by about r)()() of the Warm 
Bath ])eo])le. Mr. C. Albrecht having occasion 
again to go to the Cape I'or medical advice, as his 
health had been for some time declining, w'hile 
there engjiged in his Master’s business, suddenly 
ex])ircd, leaving behind him a bright testimony of 
zeal, love, and self-denial seldom equalled. His labours 
follow him, while his remains slumber beside those 
of Dr. Vanderkemp, on a foreign shore, waiting the 
soun(} of the last trump. But before he was called, 
like a faithful servant, to the “ joy of his Lord,” a 
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(lelii^litful realization of the faithi’uliu'ss and mercy 
of Jehovah was jieinnitted to enliu:htcn and clicer his 
latter days. Many and fervent were the jirayers 
which he and his coadjutors had olfered up to the 
throne of God for the jioor Naniaquas, and for Afri- 
(taner too. These jirayei’s were heard ; and bt’fore 
leaving the country, he had the inetfahle joy, which 
it would reijuire an angel’s tongue to describe, of 
making peace with Africaner, and seeing the .standard 
of the I’rinco of Peace reared in the very village of 
the man who once “ bi’cathed out threatenings and 
slaughter” against not only his fellow heathen, but 
against the saints of the JVlost High. 
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Tlic! Rev. J. C.'inipholl writes to Africaner— Mr. Kbner sent to tlie 
mission — Journey to N;nnac[ua-lantl — View's of youn^ travellers — 
No elioice — Driviiijr loose cattle?-- A w'kw'ard eircumslances — The 
lost sheep — SwoIIlmi river — Leave llysondernieid — A desert 
scene — ()x(?n run away — Mr. Bartlett arrives — Arrive at Pella- 
Cross the Orange River — A vigorous contest. 


Tjie Rc’-v. J. Catuj)l)ell, in his first visit to Africa, 
to whi(tli rci'cn'iicc hiis been made, found it necessary 
to cross the interior of tlie continent to Nainaqua-land. 
Duriiiij; his journey, he found in every village through 
which he passed, the terror of Africaner’s name, and, 
as Mr. C. expresses it, “ a trembling lest he should 
pay them a visit and he might have added, what 
he has often sirice done with the voice, “ that he 
and his retinue never were so afraid in their lives.” 
On reaching Pella, he wrote a conciliatoiy letter to 
Africaner ; and, leaving it to be forwarded, pursued 
his Journey to the Oolony. Mr. Sass undertook to 
(^onATy this inijiortant document ; but after seiu’ching 
for Africaner for some time he was compelled, by 
thirst and hunger, to relinquish his object, committing 
the letter to one well acquainted with Africaner, and 
in whom he could confide. On his return, Mr. S. 
and his attendants had nearly perished from thirst; 
they came to a hole in a rock where there was water, 
and into wdiich a large hyena having forced itself, 
liad been drowned : the stench was horrible, and in 
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attcMiipting to draw the now putrid carcass out, it 
went to pieces iu their hands. But thirst will compel 
a man to do what would scarcely he credited in 
England; they drank, though tlie beasts of burden, 
panting for want of water, would not taste of the 
almost jmtrid drauglit. To this letter Africaner sent 
a favourable reply, and C. Albrecht lost no time in 
accomplishing what he had so long de.sired ; and soon 
after Mr. Elmer was sent from Bella. 

I now cntei’ into the histoiy of that jiart of the 
Nanuujua mi.ssion, which requires a delicate hand to 
touch, and which cannot he done without violence 
to my own feelings. But it is imjiossihle for me to 
avoid reference to certain points which illustrate 
suh.se<|uent events. The station now occupied hy 
Mr. Ebncr was a most important one, on which great 
respimsibilities lay, and from which I'esults of the 
highest importance miglit accrue to Xama(|ua-hmd. 
Ml'. Elmer’s labours were blessed, though he was not 
what Mr. Alhrccht desired, nor the man Mr. Canqi- 
bell would have sent ; hut lahourers were few. It 
reijuired no little circumspection, acuteness, and de- 
cision, to gain inhucncc and esteem from a people 
who had been guilty of such enormities, and whose 
hand had been against every one. Every action and 
sentence of the missionary was weighed hy minds 
accustomed to scrutinize and suspect. In the course 
of a short time, Africaner, his two biothers, David 
and Jacobus, with a number of others, were baptized ; 
hut soon after, Mr. Elmer’s situation was rendered 
extremely tndng, hy the interference of a runaway 
from the Cape, named Peterson, who went so far as 
to threaten to take Mr. E.’s property, and even his 
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life, if lie resisted ; while, to the grief of the latter, 
it was evident that Africaner connived at the menaces 
of this individual, whom he had power to control 
with a word. 

Ill 1817, Mr. Ehner visited Cape Towmfor supplies, 
where the writer first hailed him with delight, as his 
coinjianion and guide in his future labours, upon 
which he was now entering. As my ctourse, with that 
of Mr. Kitchingman, who was a])])ointed to Bysonder- 
meid, in Little Namaqua-land, lay to that place, in 
order to see Mr. Schmelen, we did not travel much 
together, Mr. Ehner having to take another route. It 
W'as evident to me, as 1 approached the boundaries of 
the Colony, that the farmers, wdio, of course, had not 
one good word to say of Afiicaner, were sceptical 
to the last degree about his reported conversion, 
and most unceremoniously jiredicted my destniction. 
One said, he w'ould set me up i’or a mark lor his hoys 
to shoot at ; and another, that he would strip off rny 
skin, and make a drum of it to dance to ; another 
most consoling prediction was, that he would make 
a drinking cuj> of my skull. I believe they were 
serious, and especiallj" a kind motherly kidy, who, 
wiping the tear from her eye, hade me farewell, say- 
ing, “ Had you been an old man, it wmuld have been 
nothing, for you would soon have died, whether or no ; 
but you are young, and going to become a prey to that 
monster.” • 

A hasty sketch of our journey to Bysondermeid may 
not be unacceptable to some of my readers, who may 
be little acquainted with Africa. Raw travellers in that 
country generally have to learn much by experience, 
and that sometimes dear-bought, the mode of convey- 
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ance being so entirely dilForcnt from that of Eurojio. 
The first thing, the wagon, in his estimation, is an awk- 
ward, heavy vehicle ; and though he never in his life 
was in a whcelwriglit’s shop, he pronounces it clumsy, 
and ciipable of immense improvement ; but, like all his 
predecessors, eventually coiilcsses that its size, and 
mechanism, are inimitably adapted to the raA’ines 
and rocky ascents over wliich it must ])ass. Accus- 
tomed to a liorse, though not railroad speed, he is 
weaiied out of patience with the slow and measured 
j)aees ot the oxen, going at two and a half miles an 
hour, and only seven or eight hours each day. The 
untractablc disjtosition of some, and the ap])arently 
awkward harness of ten or twelve oxen befi)re the 
wagon, ])roduce something like disgust. I remem- 
ber one newly arrived, a tailor by trade, remarking as 
he looked on a graceful African team, “ Ilow barba- 
rous the ]K'ople must be not to be able to harness 
theii oxen better ; any one would improve it.” He 
has nut dune it }et. lie then finds lault with the 
])eople, and thinks himself very jjatient, because he 
does not scold them hard, or disband them altogether. 
The people not understanding his bj’okcu language, 
and he knowing but little of theirs, preclude him 
from having things done as he would, llis oxen 
stray ; one man is tardy, another lazy, and a third I’uns 
away, and probably relieves him of a trifle of his heavy 
load, which hud brought him to a halt in the bed of a 
river, or on the side of a bleak mountain. He pro- 
nounces, or is ready to pronounce, African servants as 
lazy, disobedient, dishonest, and, in fact, libels them 
and those under whom they have been instructed. 
Mr. Kitcliingman and myself were spared many of 
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these hard lessons, having been located with kind 
and 'hos])itablc farmers, some moutlis before com- 
mencing our journey ; but we had our trials, though 
not, like some of our predecessors, in tlic gipsy life of 
an Alrican traveller. \Vc obtained men to drive the 
wagons, and men to lead the team of oxen, for each 
team rc(juires a driver and a leader ; and as it is 
necessary for contingencies, to have a number of 
loose or spare oxen, and sometimes sheep I'or slaugh- 
ter, and occasionally a horse, an individual or two are 
recpiired to bring them uj) in the rear. Seiwants being 
very scarce at the time we travelled, it was with great 
difficulty we procaired a loose cattle driver ; one we 
obtained, but, on getting a }>ortion of his reward in 
advane(', he decamped. Mr. K. suid I undertook to 
do the work ourselves, and li-om the extreme heat of 
the scixson, (November,) it w'as necessary to travcil most 
during the night. .We took the work alternately, for 
Mrs. Kitchingman being in a very delitrate state of 
health, and near a period of maternal solicitude, it w'as 
necessary that one should constantly attend to su])port 
her, under the almost constant jolting of the wagon, 
■without springs, on a rough and stony road. The 
task of driving the loose cattle was not an easy one, 
for frecpicntly the oxen would take one course, the 
sheep another, and the horses a third. It reejuired no 
little i)erseverance as \vell as courage, when sometimes 
the hyena. w'ould ap])roach with his unearthly howl, 
and set the poor timid sheep to their heels ; and the 
missionary, dreading the loss of his mutton, in his 
haste gets his legs lacerated by one bush, and his face 
scratched by another, now tumbles prostrate over an 
ant-hill, and then headlong into the large hole of a 
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wild boar. He frequently arrives at tlie halting-place 
long after the wagons, when the keen eye of the 
native wa<i:on-driver survevs the cattle, and announces 
to the breathless and thirsty missionary, that he has 
lost some of liis charge. He sits down by the fire, 
which is always beliitid a bush, if such is to be found, 
tells his ex])loits, looks at his wounds, and so ends his 
day’s labours with a sound sleep. Next morning he 
gets up early to seek the strayed, and if it happen to 
be a sheep, he is almost sure to find only the bones, 
the hyena having made a repast on the rest. Onc« 
our little Hock of sheep was reduced to one, and one 
.sheep will not easily travel alone, but soon becomes 
very tame, so as to walk about like one of the dogs; 
indeed ours became so very sociable, that wc loved it 
and tried hai'd to sj>ai'e its life. It generally travelled 
with a long leathern thong tied round its neck, with 
which it was fastened during tlie night. However, 
having fasted long from animal food, being unable to 
])rocurc game, sentence was passed, and the j)et sheep 
was to die next morning ; but it so happened that the 
near approach of a hyena fright(;ned away the sheep, 
and being dark, the country bushy and mountainous, 
pursuit was out of the question. Early next morning 
Mr. K. and I followed the track, which showed us 
that the hyena had pursued it to the mountains, to 
which such animals instinctively j'esort. After a long 
and w'earisome search, we discovered our lost sheep 
near the top of the rugged elevation. It had still, 
as the natives express it, de scluilc in de lyfe, (the 
terror in the body,) and fled at our a])])roach ; some- 
times when we, after great labour, got within a step 
of the thong, away it bounded, till it ascended clifls 
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beyond our reach. It was most mortifying to us to 
leave such a feast to the panthers, but not having 
a gun with us, and seeing some foot-marks of these 
dangerous animals, we slowly returned to the wagons, 
where all were anticipating a mutton-choj), and the 
only compliment j)aid to our exertions was, that we 
had managed very badly. 

We bad troubles of another kind, and such as we 
did not expect in so dry and thirsty a land. Rain had 
fallen some time ])revious in the neighbourhood of 
Kamies Berg; the loose soil, abounding in limy par- 
ticles, had become so saturated, that frequently, as 
the oxen and wagons went along the road, they would 
suddenly sink into a mire, from which they were 
extricated with difficulty, being obliged to unload the 
wagons and drag them out backwards. One river was 
so swollen and rapid, that Mrs. K. preferred being 
carried over to going in the wagon. Being rather 
more robust than Mr. K., this duty devolved on me, 
and it was not an easy one, as the stones in the river 
were as slippery as butter, and the whole party stand- 
ing on the bank, all in a titter, expecting every 
moment that we should both have a j)lunge, which, 
though not unattended with danger, excited the risible 
faculties in no ordinary degree. 

It was at Bysondermeid that I saw% for the first time, 
what might strictly be called a real native congregation, 
consisting of.tbe aborigines of the country, and I shall 
never forget what were my emotions when listening to 
Mr. Schmelcn, in his energetic style, addressing the 
attentive throng, and observing what attention they 
paid to the broken Dutch of the missionary recruits. 
This was to be the scene of Mr. Kitchingman’s labours, 
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while Mr. Schmelen was to proceed to the interior of 
Great Nainaqua-land, where he had before laboured. 

I remained nearly a mouth with Mr. Schmelen at 
Bysondermeid. His Ion" experience afforded me much 
useful information. My o.veu being somewhat rested, 
I bade farewell to my comj)anions in travel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitchingrnan, now greatly endeared, and proceeded 
with a guide through a c‘om])aratively trackless desert. 
Having travelled nearly the whole night through deep 
sand, the oxen began to lie down in the yoke from 
fatigue, obliging us to halt before reaching w'ater. The 
next day we i)ursucd our course, and on arriving at the 
jdace where wc had hoped to find w'atcr, we were dis- 
a])})ointed. As it a])peared evident that if wc continued 
the same route wc must jierish from thirst, at the sug- 
gestion ofniyguidewc turned northward, over a dreary, 
trackless, sandy waste, without one green blade of gras.s, 
and scarcely a busb on which the wearied eye could 
rest. Betroming dark, the oxen unable to proceed, our- 
selves exhausted with dreadful thirst and fatigue, we 
stretched our wearied limbs on sand still warm, from 
the noon-tide heat, being the hot season of ‘■’le year. 
Thirst aroused us at an early hour ; and ^ding the 
oxen incajjable of moving the wagon or we took 

a spade, and, w'ith the oxen, proceeded to a hollow in 
a neighbouring mountain. Here we laboured for a 
long time, digging an immense hole in the sand, w’hence 
we obtained a scanty supply, exactly resembling the 
old bilge-water of a shij>, but which Avas drunk with 
an avidity which no pen can describe. Hours were 
occupied in incessant labour to obtain a sufficiency for 
the oxen, which, by the time all had partaken, were 
ready for a second draught ; while some, from the 

II 2 
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depth of the hole and the loose sand got scarcely any. 
We filled the small vessels which we had brought, and 
returned to the wagon over a plain glowing with a 
nieridimi sun ; llic sand being so hot, it was distress- 
ingly painful to walk. The oxen ran frantic, till they 
came to a place indurated, wdth little sand. Here 
they stood together, to cool their burning hoofs in the 
shade ol their own bodies; those on the outside always 
trying to get into the centre. In the evening, when 
about to yoke them in order to proceed on our jour- 
ney, we found that most of the oxen had run off 
towards Bysondermeid. An attendant, who was de- 
spatched in search of them, returned at midnight with 
the sad tidings that he was compelled by thirst, and 
terror of meeting with lions, to abandon his pursuit. 

No time was to be lost, and I instantly sent off the 
remaining oxen with two men, to take them to the next 
fountain, and then ’proceed to solicit assistance from 
Mr. Bartlett, at Pella. Three days 1 remained with my 
wagon-driver on this burning plain, with scarcely a 
breath of wind ; and what there was felt as if coming 
from the mouth of an oven. We had only tufts of dry 
grass to make a small fire, or rather flame ; and little 
was needful, for we had scarcely any food to prepare. 
We saw no human being, although we had an extensive 
prospect ; not a single antelope or beast of prey made 
its appearance ; but in the dead of the night we some- 
times heard the distant roar of the lion on the moun- 
tain, where we had to go twice a day for our nauseous 
but grateful beverage. At last, when we were begin- 
ning to fear, that the men had either perished or wan- 
dered, Mr. Bartlett arrived on horseback, with two men 
having a quantity of mutton tied to their saddles. I 
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cannot conceive of an epicure gazing on a table groan- 
ing under the weight of viands, with half the delight 
that I did on the mutton, which, though killed only 
(lie preceding evening, rcc|uired no keeping to make 
it tender. Oxen had been sent lor, which were to 
arrive in two days. This time was sjient in mutually 
refieshing intercourse ; hut Mr. !>., although inured 
to Nainaqua heat, remarked, that what we exjierienced 
was enough to set the grass on tire. 

Fresh oxen, accustomed to deep sand, soon brought 
us to JVlIa. Here 1 remained a few’ days, and was 
greatly invigorated in body and mind by the truly 
Chi'istian kindness of Mr. mul Mi‘s. llartlett, as well 
as by the friendly attentions of the heathen converts. 
When about to depart, Magerman, the native teacher 
of Warm Bath, arrived with oxen, for the purpose of 
conveying me thither. Hence, a contention, if such 
it may be called, ensued, my destination being Afri- 
caner’s kraal, wrhere they were awaiting rny arrival, 
having been appriz(.‘d of my coining by Mr. Ebner, who 
had returned there about six weeks previous. At last 
Magerman consented to take me to the other side of the 
river ; and the good man, hoping to gain his point, con- 
ducted me to a ford, opposite which a village of his 
people lay, who he expected w'ould take me by force. 
The wagon and its contents W'ere swam over piecemeal, 
on a fragile raft of dry willow.' logs, about six feet long, 
and from four to six inches in diameter, fastened together 
with the inner bark of the mimosas, which stud the 
banks of the river, which is at this place 500 yards wide, 
rocky, with a rapid current. The rafts are carried a great 
distance down by the stream, taken to pieces every 
time of crossing, each man swimming back with a log. 
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When, after some days’ labour, all was conveyed to 
the opposite shore, the last raft was prepared for me, 
on which I was requested to place myself, and hold 
fast. I confess, though a swimmer, I did not like the 
voyage, independently of not wishing to give them the 
trouble of another laborious crossing. I withdrew 
along the woody bank, and plunged into the river, 
leaving my clothes to be conveyed over. As soon as 
they saw me approaching the middle of the current, 
terrified lest evil should befall me, some of the most 
expert swimmers plunged in, and laboured hard to 
overtake me, but in vain ; and when I reached the 
northern bank, an individual came up to me, almost 
out of breath, and asked, “Were you born in the 
great sea water ? ” 

The wagon and contents being removed beyond the 
reach of a flood, which sometimes comes down with 
little warning, an aftecting scene presented itself, which 
perfectly overcame my feelings. Magcrman and his 
people beset my wagon, reasoning, pleading, and pray- 
ing that I might go to Warm Bath. The following day 
the subject was renewed with such earnestness, that it 
was afternoon before I tiisted a mouthliil of food. At 
last the women came like a regiment, and declared that 
if I left them, 1 must take the wagon over their bodies, 
for they w'ould lie down before the wheels. It was in 
vain I pleaded my destination, and the necessity of pro- 
ceeding first, to Africaner, to fulfil the promise of the 
Directors. At last a party of Africaner’s people, with 
three of his brothers, were seen approaching in the 
distance. This ended the painful conflict ; for, aw'ed 
by their presence, they withdrew, w'ith many tears. 
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On the 2Glh of January, 1818, I arrived with emo- 
tions ol the deej)cst gratitude to* God, at Africaner’s 
kraal, (afterwards called, by Mr. Ebner, Vreede Berg, 
and then Jerusalem,) being kindly received by Mr. E., 
Al’ricaner’s brother, who had charge of my wagon, took 
it to a large tree in the village, at some hundred yards’ 
distance from the tcmporaiy hut of Mr. Ebiicr. This 
I did not like, but knew that sometintes it was wiser 
to be silent than to speak. Aj)pearances were not 
so in\ iting as I had hoped to find them ; and Christian 
Africaner, the chief, was some time before he came to 
welcome me. I was not awiure of any un])leasant feel- 
ing existing between the missionaiy and the people, 
although I was startled, before I left the Colony, to 
hear Mr. Ebner describe them as a wicked, suspicious, 
and dangerous people, baptized as well us unbaptized. 
After remaining an hour or more in this situation. 
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Christian Africaner made his apjiearance ; and after 
the usual salutation, inquired if 1 was the missionary 
appointed by the Directors in London ; to which I re- 
plied in the affirmative. 'I’his seemed to afford him 
much jileasure ; and he added, that as I was youni;;, 
he hoped that 1 should live long with him and his 
jieople. He then ordered a number of women to 
come ; I was rather puzzled to know what lie in- 
tended by sending for women, till they arrived, bear- 
ing bundles of native mats and long sticks, like fish- 
ing-rods. Africaner pointing to a sjiot of ground, 
said, “There, you must build a house for the mission- 



ary.” A circle was instantly formed, and the women, 
evidently delighted with the job, fixed tbe poles, tied 
them down in an hemisjiheric form, and covered 
them with the mats, all ready for habitation, in the 
course of little more than half-an-hour. Since that 
time I have seen houses built of all descriptions, and 
assisted in the construction of a good many myself; 
but I confess I never witnessed such expedition. Hot- 
tentot houses, (for such they may be called, being 
confined to the different tribes of that nation,) are at 
best not very comfortable. I lived near six mouths 
in this native hut, which very frequently required 
tightening and fastening after a storm. When the sun 
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shone, it was unbearably hot ; when the rain fell, I 
came in for a share of it ; when tlie wind blew, I had 
fre(|uently to decamp to escape the dust ; and in addi- 
tion to these little inconveniences, any hungry cur of 
a dog that wished a night’s lodging, would force itself 
through the frail wall, and not unfrecpicntly deprive 
me of iny antici])ated meal for the coming day; and 
I have more than once fouiul a serpent coiled uj) 
in a corner. Nor were these all the contingencies of 
such a dwelling, for as the cattle belonging to the 
village had no j’old, Imt strolled about, I have been 
compelled to start up from a sound sleej), and try to 
defend myself and my dwelling from being crushed to 
])ieces by the rage of two bulls which had met to fight 
a nocturnal duel. 

liut to return to my new habitation, in which, after 
my household matters were arranged, I began to ru- 
minate on the ])ast — the home and friends I had left, 
perha})s, for ever ; the mighty ocean which rolled 
between the desert country through which I Iiad 
j)assed, to reach one still more dreary. In taking a 
review of the j)ast, which seemed to increase in bright- 
ness as I traced all the way in which J had been 
brought, dui’ing the stillness of my first night s repose, 

I often involuntarily said and sung, 

“ Here I raise my Ebeiiezer, 

Hither by tliy help J ’in conic.” 

The inimitable hymn from which these lines are 
taken, was often sung b)' Mr. and Mrs. Kitchingiuan 
and luj’self, white passing through the lonely desert. 
But my mind was frequently oc;cu])ied with other 
themes. I was young, had entered into a new and 
responsible situation, and one surrounded with diffi- 
culties of no ordinary character. Already I bepan to 
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discover some indications of an approaching storm, 
which might try my faith. Tiie future looked dark 
and portentous in reference to the mission. My inex- 
perienced hand trembled to touch a siiigle chord, lest 
it should vibrate in sounds still mpre discordant than 
those which fell on my ear the preceding day ; but the 
sure word of promise was my stay, and I was enabled 
to adopt the language of one oi" old, “ In tlie multi- 
tude of my thoughts within me, thy comforts delight 
my soul.” What I had contemplated was but too 
soon realized. The general aspect of ad'airs was to me 
any thing but clicering. Christian Africaner seemed 
cool and reserved ; and on Titus Africaner, his bro- 
ther coming to the station, a scene ensued which made 
me tremble for the ark of God. Titus, whom I had 
not previously seen, was an inveterate enemy of mis- 
sionaries ; he, with others, came and stood before the 
native house of Mr.’Ebner, loading him with the most 
abusive epithets, and, in the most opprobrious lan- 
guage, ordered him to leave, threatening to lay violent 
hands on him. The whole of tlie people on the 
station were gazing on this scene, to me distressing in 
the extreme. Dreading some fearful consequences, I 
begged an interview with the chief, Christian Africaner, 
which 1 soon obtained, and entreated him, as a Chris- 
tian brother, to use his influence to put a stop to pro- 
ceedings so disorderly and disgraceful on the part of 
his relative. The chief, however, showed the greatest 
aversion to take any part in the business, and I could 
only obtain his promise to prevent Titus from assault- 
ing the person of Mr. Ebner. I then went to Mr. E., 
to induce him to desist from disputing with a Tnan 
in a rage, who was threatening him with death. I 
addressed Titus, begging him to refer the case to the 
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chief, to which, in a calm tone of voice, he replied, 

“ I hope you will not interfere.” Though 1 could not 
understand the merits of the case, I sat dow'n at the 
door of Mr. Ebner’s hut, determined that if any blows 
were given, I would at least come in ibr a share, for 
the sake of the wife and children. Towards evening 
a calm ensued, hut it was a gloomy one, especially 
when Mr. E. (tame to me, and begged of me to take 
upon myself the entire charge of the station, as he 
had resolved never more to address them, hut to leave 
the country entirely. I’ereeiviug him gi’eatly excited 
against the whole peojde, I earnestly entreated him to 
wait and deliberate on the subject calmly. A day or two 
passed, and though to Mr. E.’s great relief I obtained 
a kind of promise from Titus that he would not mo- 
lest him again, Ids determination to clep{u*t was unal- 
terable. 1 shall never forget what were my feelings 
when, at Mr. E.’s reejuest, 1 had* to go among the 
])eople, and beg of some who were able to assist him 
to remove with his wagon and goods to Warm Bath, 
w’hithcr he had received an invitation from the chief 
Boudleic warts to labour.* Mr. E. feared, after leaving 
the station, Titus and his people might fall upon 
him, as it was rumoured that, but tor my presence, 
he would have done. Here I was, left alone with a 
people suspicious in the extreme ; jealous of their 
rights which they had obtained at the point of the 
sword ; and the best of whom Mr. E. described as a 
sharp thorn. I had no friend and brother with whom 

• Mr, Ebncr remained at Warm Batli but a short time ; for the 
chief of that place, not obtaining what he anticipated, which was 
something other than the gospel, Mr. E. was obliged to decamp, re- 
turn to the Colony, and finally go to Germany, hia native country. 
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I could participate in the communion of saints, none 
to whom 1 could look for counsel or advice. A barren 
and miserable countiy ; a small sahuy, about 25/. per 
annum. No grain, and conscfiueutly no bread, and 
no ])rosj)cct of getting any from the w'ant of Avater 
to cultivate the ground ; and destitute of the means 
of sending to the Colony. I'besc circ-inr>stances led 
to great searchings of heart, to see if 1 had hitherto 
aimed at doing and suffering the will of Him in whose 
service I had emhiu'ked. Satisfied that I had not 
run unseat, and having in the intricate, and some- 
times obscure course I had come, heiu*d the still small 
voice saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it,” I was 
wont to ])our out my soul among the gi’anite rocks 
surrounding this station, now in .sojtow, and then 
in joy; and more than once I took my violin, (once 
belonging to Christian Albrecht,) and j'eclining upon 
one of the huge masses, have, in the stillness of the 
evening, ])laycd and sung the well-know'u hymn, a 
favourite with iny mother. 


“ Awukc wy so\il »n Joyful lays, 

'1 0 siiiji: the great Rerleeiner’s ])raisp/’ &c. 

Soon after iny atatccl sen^icas commenced — which 
were, according to the custom of our missionaries at 
that period, every morning and evening, and school 
for three or four hours during the day — I was cheered 
with tokens of the Divine presence. The chief, who 
had for some time piist been in a doubtful state, 
attended with such regularity, that 1 might as well 
doubt of morning’s dawn as of his attendance on 
the appointed means of grace. To reading, in which 
he was not very fluent, he attended with all the 
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.vsicliiity and energy of a youthful believer; tlie 
Ti'stament became bis constant coinpanion, and bis 
jirotiting a])j)eared unto all. Often have I .seen biin 
under the sliadbw of a great rock, nearly the livelong 
day, eagerly perusing the jiages of Divine inspiration ; 
or in bis but be would sit, unconscious of the aftairs 
of a family around, or of the entrance of a stranger, 
with bis eve ira/iug on the blessed book, and bis mind 
wrapt up in things divine. Many were the nights 
be sat with me, on a great stone at the door of my 
habitation, conversing with me till the dawn of an- 
other day, on creation, jirovidcnce, redemption, and 
the glories of the heavenly world. lie was like the 
bee, gathering honey from every flower, and at such 
seasons be would, from what be bad stored up in the 
course of the day’s reading, repeat generally in the 
vciy language of Sia-iptiire, those passages which be 
could not fully comprehend. He bad no commen- 
tary, except tb«' living voice of bis teacher, nor 
marginal reterenccs, but be soon discov'cred the im- 
[xirtancc of coiisidting parallel passages which an 
c.vct’llciit memory ettabled him leadily to find. He 
did not confine bis expanding mind to the volume 
of revelation, though be bad been taught by expe- 
riciKT' that that contained heights and depths and 
lengths and breadths which no man comprehends. 
He was led to look upon the book of nature; and 
he would regard the heavenly orbs with an inquiring 
look, cast his ej^e on the earth beneath his tread, and, 
regarding both as displays of creative power and infi- 
nite intelligence, would inquire about endless space 
and infinite duration. I have often been amused 
when sitting with him and others, who wished to 
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hear his questions answered, and descriptions given 
of the majesty, extent, and number of the works of 
God ; he would at last rub his hands on his head, 
exclaiming, “ I have heard enough ; I feel as if my 
head was too small, and as if it would swell with these 
great subjects.” 

Before seasons like the.se to which I am referring, 
Titiis, who was a grief to his brother, and a terror to 
most of the inhabitants on the station, as well as a 
fearful example of ungodliness, had become greatly 
subdued in spirit. I had again and again addressed 
him in soft and affectionate language, on his best in- 
terests, till he at last entered the house of God, and 
became at once a stead}^ and unwavering friend, and 
many times did he minister to my wants in that 
hungry land. He, too, would not unfrequently sit 
nearly a whole night with the chief and myself, in com- 
parative silence. He thought his doing so would be 
pleasing to me, but he would never make a profession. 
He was wont to say his head had become too hard 
with sin, adding, ‘‘ I hear what you say, and I think 
I sometimes understand, but my heart will not feel.” 
He was the only individuid of influence on the station, 
who had two wives, and fearing the influence of ex- 
ample, I have occasionally made a delicate reference 
to the subject, and by degrees, could make more direct 
remarks on that point, which was one of the barriers 
to his happiness ; but he remained firm, admitting, 
at the same' time, that a man with two wives was 
not to be envied ; adding, “ He is often in an uproar, 
and when they quarrel, he does not know whose part 
to take.” He said he often resolved, when there was 
a great disturbance, he would pay one off. One 
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morning I thought the anticipated day had come. He 
approached my door, leading an ox, u])on which one 
ol' his wives was seated. “What is the matter?” I 
inquired, (living me a shake of’ his hand, and laugh- 
ing, he replied, “Just the old thing over again. 
Mynheer must not laugh too much at me, for I am 
now in for it.” The two wives had quarrelled at the 
outpost, and the one in a rsigehad thrown a dry rotten 
sti(-k at the other, which had entered the palm of 
her hand, and left a ])iece about an inch loiig, and the 
thickness of a finger. Tlic hand had swollen to nearly 
four times its usual size. “ Why,” I asked, “ did you 
not bring her sooner?” “ She was afraid to see you, 
and would not come till I assured her that you were 
a monitche" (a tame man). Having made an 

incision, and extracted the piece of wood, she was 
melted into tears with gratitude, while I earnestly 
exhorted her to a better course of .life. 

lJut to return to the character of Africaner ; during 
the whole period I lived there, I do not remember 
having occasion to be grieved with him, or to complain 
of any jiart of his contluct ; his very faults seemed to 
“ lean to virtue’s side.” One day, when seated toge- 
ther, I happened, in absence of mind, to be gazing 
steadfastly on him. It arrested his attention, and he 
modestly inquired the cause. I replied, “ 1 was trj'- 
ing to picture to myself your cariy ing fire and sword 
through the country, and I could not think how eyes 
like yours could smile at human woe.” He answered 
not, but shed a flood of tears! He zealously seconded 
my eflforts to improve the people in cleanliness and 
industiy ; and it would have made any one smile to 
have seen Christian Africaner and myself superintend- 
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ing the school children, now about 120, washing 
themselves at the fountain. It was, however, found 
that their greasy, tilthy carosses of sheef)-skins soon 
made them as dirty as ever. The next thing was to 
get them to wash their mantles, &c. This was no 
easy matter, from their being made chiefly of un- 
tanned skins, and sewed together with tliread made 
of the sinews of animals. It nKiuircd a great deal of 
coaxing argument, and perseverance, to induce them 
to undertake this Herculean task ; but this, too, was 
also acc;omplishcd, to their great comfort, for they 
willingly admitted that they Ibrmeiiy harboured so 
much comjiany that they could not sleep soundly. 
It may be em])hatically .said of Africaner, that “ he 
we])t with tliose that wept,” for wherever he heard of 
a case of distress, thither his sympathies were directed; 
and notwith.standing all his s])oils of former years, 
he had little to spare, but he was ever on the alert to 
stretch out a helping hand to the widow and father- 
less. At an early jicriod I also became an object of 
bis charity, for, finding out that I sometimes sat down 
to a scanty meal, be presented me with two cows, 
which, though in that countiy giving little milk, often 
saved me many a hungry night, to wliich I was ex- 
posed. He was a man of peace ; and though I 
could not expound to him that the “ sword of the 
magistrate ” imjdied, that he was calmly to sit at 
home, and see Bushmen or marauders cany off liis 
cattle, and slay his servants ; yet so fully did he 
understand and appreciate the princij)les of the Gos- 
]iel of peace, that nothing could grieve him more 
than to hear of individuals, or villages, contending 
with one another. He who was fonnerly like a 
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firebrand, spreading discord, enmity, and war among 
the neighbouring tribes, would now make any sacrifice 
to prevent any thing like a collision between two con- 
tending parties ; and when he might have raised his 
arm, and dared them to lilt a sj)ear, or draw a bow, 
he would stand in the attitude of a su]>pliant, and 
entreat them to he re<;onciled to each other; and, 
referring to his past life, ask, “ What have I now of 
all the battles 1 have fought, and all the cattle 1 took, 
but shame and remorse ?” At an early period of my 
labours among that ])eople, I was deeply affected by 
the sympathy he, as well as others of his family, ma- 
nifested towards me in a season of affliction. The 
extreme heat of the weather, in the house which I 
have described, and living entirely on meat and milk, 
to which I was unaccustomed, hi'ought on a severe 
attack of bilious fever, which, in the course of two 
days, induced delirium. Opening my eyes in the 
first few lucid moments, I saw my attendant and 
Africaner sitting before my couch, gazing on me with 
eyes full of sympathy and tenderness. Seeing a small 
|)arcel, containing a few medicines, I re(pK*sted him to 
hand it to me, aiid taking from it a vial of calonud, I 
threw some of it into niy mouth, for scales or weights 
I had none. He then asked nu*, the big tear standing 
in his eye, if I died, how they Avere to bury me. 
“ .lust in the same way as you bury your own ])coj)le,” 
Avas my rej)ly ; and I added, that he need he under no 
apj)rehensions if I Avere called aAvay, for 1 should IcaA e 
a Avritten testimony of his kindness to me. This 
evidently gaA'e him some comfort, but his joy was 
full, Avhen he saAV me speedily restored, and at my 
j)ost, Iroui Avhich I had been absent only a fcAv days. 
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In addition to Christian Africaner, his brothers 
David and Jacobus, both believers, and zealous assist- 
ants in the work of the mission, especially in the 
school, were a great comfort to me. David, though 
rather of a retiring dis[)Osition, W'as amiable, active, 
and firm ; while Jacobus was warm, affectionate, and 
zealous for the interest of souls. His very counte- 
nance was w’ont to cheer my spirits, wdiich, notwith- 
standing all 1 had to encourage, would sometimes 
droop. Long after I left that people, he w'as shot, 
while defending the place against an unexpected at- 
tack made on it by the people of Warm Bath. Tliis 
intelligence dee])ly affected me, for I knew that he and 
David, with a select few, continued, in accordance 
with the dying charge of their elder brother, to keep 
the lamj) of God alive ; w'hile Jonker, the son and 
successor of the departed chief, turned to those 
courses from which he had been warned by the last 
ac^cents which fell from liis father’s lijis, though he 
had been a jiromising youth, without having made 
any profession of faith in the gospel. The following 
fact wdll serve to illustrate the character ol’ Kolms, as 
he was usually called. The drought w'as excessive ; 
the 2 >eople were distressed at the idea of being com- 
jielled to leave the station in search of grass. Special 
prayer-meetings wei-e held to imiilore the blessing of 
rain. Prayer was soon answered, and the heavens, 
wdiich had been as brass, were covered with clouds, 
the thunders rolled, and rain fell like a torrent. The 
display of Divine condescension jiroduccd a powerful 
effect on the minds of the iieojile, and many were the 
eyes that wept tears of gratitude. I went out of my 
hut, where I had been nearly blinded by the vivid 
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trlare of the lijjhtning, and witnessed Kobus comfort- 
ins: his wife, who was not a believer, while she seemed 
terror-struck at tlic tremendous pesds which even yet 
were rendins: the heavens, and makins: the very earth 
to treml)le hcneatli. He asked her how she could be 
afraid of a God so kind, and who could semd down the 
rain of his grace, with esjual abundance, on drj’ and 
])arched souls ; and, fulling on his knees, he adored 
God for the blessings of salvation. At this time, an- 
other interesting event greatly encouraged me. I'he 
subject was a venerable mother, a member of the 
church, and one of the fruits of Mr. Anderson’s 
labours, when on the Orange Riven-. Entering her 
hut, and asking her how she felt, looking upwards 
with an expression of sweet composure, “ 1 am look- 
ing for the coming of the Lord Jesus,” was her refdy. 
Observing me addressing her unbelieving daughters, 
who were weei)ing around her bed, she remarkt'd, 
“ Ves, 1 have called them, that they may see a Chris- 
tian die and a few hours after, she was called to 
the ho.som of her God. 
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The state of the people, and the impossibility of 
the s])ot on which we lived hccoining a permanent 
missionary station, — for, instead oi‘ its being a Jeru- 
salem, as Mr. Ebner called it, it might, from its 
genersil character, be compared to the mountains of 
Gilboa, on which neither rain nor dew was to fall, — 
gave rise to much iiKjuiry respecting a locality more 
suitable. It was accordingly resolved to take a jour- 
ney to the north, and examine a country on the 
borders of Damara-land, where it was reported foun- 
tains of water abounded ; hut I had only one wagon, 
and that was a cripple. We had neither carpenters 
nor smiths on the station, and I was unacquainted 
with these trades myself. The Orange River was 
impsissahle ; and even had it been fordable, the wagon 
was incapable of being conveyed to Pella, where it 
might be repaired. After ruminating for a day 
or two on what I had seen in smiths’ shops in 
Cape Town, I resolved on making a trial, and got 
a native bellows, made of goat’s skin, to the neck 
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(ui(l of which was attached the horn of an elk, and 
at the other end two parallel sticks were fastened, 
which were opened by the hand in drawing it back, 
and closed when pressed forward, but making a 
jniffing like something broken-winded. The iron was 
only red-hot, after a good j)erspiration, when I found 
I must give it up as a had job; observing to the 
chief, if 1 must accompany him, it must be on the 
back of an ox. llcflecting again on the importance 
of having a wagon for the purpose of carrying food 
Avhen gjirne haj)])cned to be killed, (for our sole de- 
pendence was on the success of hunting,) and Afri- 
caner evidently not liking, on my account, to go 
without a wagon, I set my brains again to work, 
to try and improve on the bellows ; for it w’as wind 
1 wanted. Though I had never welded a bit of iron 
in my life, there was nothing like “Try.” I engaged 
the chief to have two goats killed, the largest on the 
station, and their skins jircpared, entire, in the native 
way, till they wei’c as .soft as cloth. These skins 
now re.scmbled bags, the o|)en ends of which I nailed 
to the edge of a circular [)iece of board, in whitdi 
was a valve; one end t)f the machine was connected 
with the fire, and had a weight on it to force out 
the wind, when the other end was drawn out to 
su])j)ly more air. This api)aratus was no sooner 
completed, than it was put to the test, and the 
result answered satisfactorily in a‘ steady current of 
air ; and soon 1 had all the people around me, 
to witness my operations with the new-fangled 
bellows. Here I sat, receiving their jiraises, hut 
heartily wishing their departure, lest they should 
laugh at my burning the first bit of iron I took in 
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my hands to weld. A blue granite stone was my 
anvil; a clumsy pair of tongs, indicative of Vulcan’s 
first efforts ; and a hammer never intended for the 
work of a forge. My first essay was w'ith some tre- 
pidation, for I did not like so many lookers-on. Suc- 
cess, however, crowned my efforts, to the no small 
delight of the spectators. Having -finished what was 
necessary for the wagon, I was encouraged to attem])t 
the repair of some gun-locks, which were as essential 
for the comfort and success of the journey as the 
wagon. In doing this, I began with one which 1 
thought I could not .s])oil, should I not succeed ; and 
accomplishing that, 1 was able to ])ut the others 
in order. But in doing this, 1 had, for the want of 
steel, to sacrifice two of my files, which, hi iny isolated 
situation, was a sacrifiw indeed. Every thing being 
in readiness, we started, with thirty men, leaving 
Jacobus in charge of the affairs of the station, and of 
the people, — the majority of whom were females, the 
men having removed to a tUstance on account of their 
cattle. On my objecting to the formidable appear- 
ance of so large a party, which included Titus, and 
other brothers, as well as Africaner himself, Jacobus 
remarked, “ I am concerned for your safety ; and a 
large party will have the tendency of preventing any 
thing like an attack being made, more than if it 
were small as you desire.” In this 1 found after- 
wards he was perfectly right. I shall not trouble the 
reader with the monotonous detail of an African 
journey, — daily inyoking and unyoking, sand here, 
and stones there, and dreary plains following. I 
shall confine myself to some of the most striking 
incidents. The country over which we passed ivas 
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sterile in the extreme, sandy from the ahnndanee of 
granite. Iron-stone was also to he found, and occa- 
sionally indications of copper. Slaty formations were 
also to he met with, and much ipiartz, filling up large 
fissures occasioned hy fonncr convulsions, and the 
hills in some iilaces presenting a mass of confusion ; 
the strata bending and dipping from the jicrpendicular 
to the horizontal, and in others extending in a straight 
line from one hill to another. Native ii'on, in a veiy 
pure state, is jirocurcd in these regions ; and, from the 
account given by the natives, I should supjiose some 
of it is meteoric. The plains are invariably sandy, and 
there are even hills of pure sand. 1 also found, near 
some of the mountains, large jiieces of trees, in a fossil 
state. Zebras abounded, and wi''’ asses, though less 
numerous than the former. Giniff’es were frequently 
met with, sometimes thirty or forty together. Elks, 
koodoos, and the smaller sjiecies of antelopes, were also 
in great numbers. 'J’he rhinoceros (the kenengx ane, 
or black chukuru of the liechuanas) is also to be found, 
but scarce. Buffaloes had nearly disappeai’cd, at least 
in the region 1 visited. We had a tolerable supjily, 
chiefly of the flesh of zebnts and giraffes : the latter, 
when I'at, was ])referred, though nothing came amiss to 
hungry travellers. When one of the larger animals was 
shot, we generally remained a day to cut the meat 
up into thin pieces, which, spread on the bushes, soon 
dried. The best parts were always eaten first; and 
when pressed with hunger, recourse was had to the 
leaner jiortions, which had been stowed away in the 
wagon ; and to make it palatable, (for it much resem- 
bles a piece of sole leather,) it was necessarj' to put it 
under the hot ashes, and then beat it between two 
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stones till the fibres were loosened ; and then it required 
very hard chewing : and many a time have I risen 
from a meal, with my jaw-bone so sore, I felt no incli- 
nation to s])cak. Meat jireparcd in this way, or fresh, 
with a draught of water, was our usual fare. I had a 
small quantity of cofiee with me, which, as long as it 
histed, I found very refreshing. Some may think that 
this mode of life was a great .sacrifice ; hut habit makes 
it much le.ss so than they suppose. It is true, I did 
feel it a sacrifice to have nothing at all to eat, and to 
bind the stomach with a thong, to ])revent the gnawing 
of hunger ; and, under these circumstances, to break 
the bread of eternal life to the perishing heathen. Water 
was in general very scarce ; sometimes in small pools, 
stagnant, and with a green froth ; and more than once 
we had to dis2)ute with lions the possession of a pool. 
One day our guide (for it was a country without roads) 
led us towards a ravine which ]>resented an animating 
a])pearance, the sides of the hills being covered with 
a lovely green ; hut, on our reaching them, scarcely 
anything was to be seen hut a species of eu^diorbia, use- 
less either to man or beast, and through whieh we with 
difficulty made our way. Being hot, and the oxen worn 
out, w’e halted ; and some of the men havdngbeen suc- 
cessful in finding honey in the fissures of the rocks, we 
ate with no little relish, thinking ourselves fortunate, 
for food was scarce. Shortly after an individual com- 
plained that his throat was becoming very hot ; then a 
second, and a third, till all who had eaten felt as if their 
throats were on fire. A native coming up, and seeing 
our hands and faces besmeared with .honey, with the 
greatest sim])licity said, “You had better not eat the 
honey of this vale ; do you not see the poison bushes. 
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(euphorbia,) from the flowers of which the bees extract 
the honey and the iioison too ?” Every' one luid re- 
course to the little water that remained in tlie vessels, 
for the inward heat was terrible ; and the water, instead 
of allaydna:, only increased the j>ain. No serious con- 
sequences followed ; hut it was several days before we 
got rid of a most unpleasant sensation in the head as 
W'ell as the throat. 

We ot;easionally met with a Namaqua village, where 
we always remained a day or two, in order to give the 
inhabitants the benefit (to many for the first time) of 
hearing the everlasting gospel. Their ignorance, though 
to a calm rcasoner on the suhji'ct not to he wondered 
at, was distressing in the extreme, and ])erfectly con- 
founding to my preconceived notions about innate and 
intuitive ideas, and what some term natural light. I 
was determined not to he driven from the sentiments 
entertained by a vast majority of "the resjiected advo- 
cates of religion in iny own native land of light, — sen- 
timents which I |»referred even to those of the late 
venerable Roby, of Manchester, at whose feet I sat for a 
short season. I had with me one of the best of interpre- 
ters, himself a child of God, and I tried one native after 
another to make my' own point good. Sometimes I 
would even put words into the mouth of Africaner, and 
ask, “ Does he not mean so and so?” In some there 
was a glimmering of light ; hut again I found, to my 
mortification, that this had been received from the 
“ hat-w'carers,” as they called the peojile from the 
south, or from Mr. Schmelen’s station at Bethany, 
whom they denominated, “ the people that talked 
about God.” By visitors to Warm Bath, the in- 
structions of the Albrechts had extended far, till they 
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melted away in the obscurity of heathen gloom. 1 
have often bad to labour for hours before I could 
make them understand what I meant or wished to 
know. It would be more amusing and ludicrous, than 
instructive, to give the result of all my inquiries ; and 
perhajis I cannot do better than repeat the substance 
of a conversation between our missionary, Mr. Schme- 
len, and a native on this subject. ' Mr. S. had at that 
time better opportunities than any other man of be- 
coming acquainted with the views of the Namaquas in 
their native state ; and it would appear from his journal , 
whence the following extract is taken, that he spared 
no pains to elicit their ideas. 

In liis journal of the 23rd of Ma}^ 181.'), ■which the 
author has seen, since his return to England, Mr. S. 
writes thus : “ Addressing a Namaijua, I asked, Did 
you ever hear of a Cod ?” “ Yes, we have heai'd that 

there is a God, but we do not know right.” “Who 
told you that there is a God ?” “ We heard it from 

other people. ” “ Who made the sea ?” “A girl made 

it, on her coming to maturity, when she had several 
children at once : when she made it, the sweet and 
bitter waters were sc])arated. One day, she sent some 
of her children to fetch sweet water, whilst the others 
were in the field, but the children were obstinate, and 
would not fetch the water, upon which she got angry, 
and mixed the sweet and bitter water together ; from 
that day we are no longer able to drink the water, 
and people have learned to swim and run upon the 
water.” “ Did you ever see a ship ?” “ Yes, we have 

seen them a long time ago.” “ Did you ever hear 
who made the first one ?” “ No, w^e never heard it.” 

“ Did you never hear old people talk about it ?” “ No, 
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we never heard it from them.” “Who made the 
heavens ?” “ We do not know what man made them.” 

“ Who made the sun ?” “ We always heard that those 

people at the sea made it ; when she goes down, they 
cut her in pieces, and fiy' her in a pot, and then put 
her together again, and bring her out at the other 
side. Sometimes the sun is over our head, and at 
other times she must give place for the moon to pass 
by. They sai<l the moon had told to mankind that 
we must die, and not become ali\'e again ; that is the 
reason that when the moon is dark, wc sometimes be- 
come ill.” “ Is there any difference between man and 
beast ?” “ We think man luis made the beasts.” “ Did 
you ever see a man tliat made beiists ?” “ No, I only 

heard so from others.” “ Do you know you have a 
soul ?” “ 1 do not know' it.” “ How shall it be with 

us after death ?” “ When wc are tlead, we are dead ; 

when we have died w'e go over the sea-water, at that 
side where the devil is.” “ What do you mean by the 
devil ?” “He is not good ; all people who die run to 
him.” “How does the devil behave to them, well or 
ill ?” “ You shall .sec ; all our people are there who 

have died (in the ships.)* Those j>eople in the shi|)s 
are nvasters over them.” In the same journal, the 7th 
of July, Mr. S. has the following : — “ After service I 
spent some time conversing with some of the aged, 
but found them extremely ignorant ; some of them 
could not conceive of a being higher than man, and 
had not the least idea of the immortality of the 
soul. They intimated that their chief had been to 

* Has not this a rcfcroiice to men-stealers, who visitod lliat coast ? 
If so, it appears ttie natives never know any thing about the devil 
till they knew slave-dealers, or at least they considered them his 
emissaries. 
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some station to get instructions, and they hoped to 
hear more on these subjects from him.” “ I jireached,” 
says Mr. S., “ from Rorn. x. 18 a text admirably 
adapted for people in such gross darkness. 

Mr. Campbell, iii bis little tract of the “ Life of 
Africaner,” states, “ Being asked what his views of 
God were before he enjoyed the benefit of Christian 
instruction, his reply was, that he never thought any 
thing at all on these subjects ; that he tliought about 
nothing hut his cattle. lie admitttid tliat he Juid heard 
of a God, (well might he, being brought up in the 
Colony,) but he at the same time stated that his views 
of God were so erroneous, that the name suggested no 
more to his mind than something that might be found 
in the form of an insect, or in the lid of a snuff-box.” 
This w'as the testimony of one who had passed from 
darkness to the light of the Go.spel, a testimony, the 
writer more than once heard from his own lips. Ig- 
norant as the Namaquas were, I cannot go to the 
lengths of a traveller in that country, w'bo, after being 
anxious to ascertain the extent of knowledge among 
the tribe vrith which he then dwelt, a tribe too vrhich 
had long enjoyed the instructions of missionaries, and 
among whicli a missionary is still labouring with suc- 
cess, makes the following remarks : “ I must say 
they positively know nothing beyond tiacking game, 
and breaking in pack-oxen. They did not know one 
year from another ; they only knew' that at certain 
times the trees and dowel’s bloom, and that the rain 
may be expected. As to their own age they knew no 
more w'hat it w'as than idiots. Some even had no 
names ; of numbers, of course, they w'cre quite ignorant ; 
few' could count above five ; and he w'as a clever fellow' 
w'ho could tell his fingers. Above all, they had not the 
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least idea of God or a future state. They were liter- 
ally like the beasts which perish.” The above dismal 
[)icture of human degradation is, as is stated, the re- 
sult of anxious inquiry on the subject ; and that too 
at a missionary station, where the best facilities can be 
had b)r correct interpretation. I presume the re.spect- 
able writer would feel not a little offended if his ve- 
racity were called in question, or even his want of 
research in those I’cgions. Be that as it may, 1 must 
entirely differ from him in one point, if not in more, 
in his statement. 1 have dwelt much with the Nama- 
quas, as well as among the jieople referred to, but 1 
never knew a man Avho had not a name ; and 1 have 
sat and heen taught by many infant lips to count more 
than ten, even when no missionary had laboured 
amongst them. It is, however, but just to remark, 
that it must be to a resident, not a sivalloir visitor 
that we must look foi' <!orrcct information on subjects 
abstract in their nature. I speak from ex|)erieiice 
when I say that on some ])oints travellers are very 
liable to be led asti’ay. For instance, 1 once, while 
writing, heard a traveller ask his guide the name of 
the last halting place they had passed. I’hc guide, 
not understanding, replied, “ I'a reng,” which the 
traveller, with all simplicity, was ])lucing in his log 
book ; when, intcrnipting him, I said, ” What are 
you writing? that is not a name: he merely asks you 
what you say.” Accidents like the above frequently 
give rise to wrong names being applied to places ; in 
another instance, “ mountains” was the reply, instead 
of the name of the mountain. And in reference to 
points of faith, or e.xtcnt of knowledge, the traveller 
ma}’ be (completely duped, sis I wsis in the present 
joui'iiey. At an isolated village, far in the wilds of 
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Namaqua-land, 1 met an individual, who appeared 
somewhat more intelligent than the rest ; to him I 
put a number of questions, to ascertain if there were 
any tradition in the country respecting the deluge, 
of which vestiges are to be found in almost every 
])art of the known world. I had made many inquiries 
before, but all to no pui’pose. Discovering that he 
possessed some knowledge on the subject, and being 
an utter stranger to any of the party, and to all 
appearance a child of the desert, I very promptly 
took my pen and wrote, thinking myself a lucky 
discoverer. I was perfectly astonished at some of 
his lirst sentences, and, afraid lest 1 should lose one 
word, I appointed two interj)reters : but by the time 
I reached the end of the story, I began to suspect. 
It bore the impress of the Bible. On questioning 
him as to the source of his infonnation, he positively 
asserted that he had received it from his forefathers, 
and tliat he never saw or heard of a missionary. I 
secretly instituted inquiries into his history, but could 
elicit nothing. I folded up my paper, and put it 
into my desk, verj' much puzzled, and resolving to 
leave the statement to wiser heads than my own. On 
our return, this man accompanied us some days 
southwartl, towards the Karas mountains, when we 
halted at a village ; and meeting a person who had 
been at Bethany, Mr. Schmelen’s station, lying north- 
west of us, I begged him to guide us thither, as I 
was anxious to visit the place. He could not, being 
worn out with the journey; but pointing to the 
deluge narrator, he said, “ There is a man that knows 
the road to Bethany, for I have seen him there.” 
The mysteiy of the tradition was in a moment un- 
ravelled, and the man decamped, on my seeing that 
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the forefather who told him the story, was our 
missionary Schmelen. Stories of a similar kind, ori- 
ginally obtained at a missionary station, or from some 
godly traveller, get, in course of time, so mixed uj) 
and metamorphosed by heathen ideas, that they 
look exceedingly like native traditions. Leaving this 
subject for the present, we will return to the results 
of tlic journey. Having rejiched some of the branches 
of the Fish River, where we found water by digging 
like tlie Jiativc.s, we were brought to a stand. The 
wild Nantaquas, as they arc called, were jealous of 
the object of our visit. They knew' of the fame of 
Africaner, and were apprized ol' his object, as well 
as that of the missionary ; but they had in earlier 
times received such imjn'cssions of “ hat-wcarers,” that 
they were determined either to opjajst; our proceeding 
or tlee. Here we remained some days, and notwith- 
standing tlieir suspicions, we got the people to listen 
with great attention to the mes.sage of the gospel. 
AVe also met with one of their sorcerers, who, the 
nigl)t before, bad made the inhabitants believe that 
he had entered into a lion that came to the village 
and killed the cattle, creating an uproar which lasted 
till the morning dawn. With a ])iccc of tobacco 
1 coaxed him into tronversation, and imjuired about 
his reported jiowers, to wrhieh he readily replied ; but 
when 1 wi.shed to put them to the test, he declined. 
I then re(]uested him to try his hand on me ; this he 
also declined, adding, that 1 w'as a white sorcerer myself, 
from the strange doctrines I taught. Africaner proposed 
to return, rathei* than run the risk of shedding blood; in 
which he was continued by the arrival of a relative from 
the north, who gave a sorry account of the country. 
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On our route homeward w'e halted at a sj)ot w’hcre a 
novel scene once occurred, and which was described 
by an individual who witnessed it when a boy. Near 
a very small fountain, which was shown to me, stood 
a camel thorn-tree, {Acacia Giraffe). It was a stiff tree, 
about twelve feet high, with a flat, bushy top. Many 
years before, the relater, then a boy, w'as returning to 
his village, and having turned aside to the fountain 
for a drink, lay down on the bank, and fell asleep. 
Being awoke by the piercing rays of the sun, he saw, 
through the bush behind which he lay, a girafle, brows- 
ing at ease on the tender shoots of the tree, and, to 
his horror,' a lion, creej)ing like a cat, only a dozen 
yards from him, preparing to pounce on his prey. The 
lion eyed the giraffe for a few' moments, his body 
gave a shake, and he bounded into the air, to seize the 
head of the animal, which instantly turned his stately 
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neck, and the lion, missing his grasp, fell on his hack 
in the centre of the mass of thorns, like spikes, and 
the giraffe bounded over the plain. The boy instantly 
followed the examjilc, expecting, as a matter of course, 
that tlie enraged lion would soon find his wa)"^ to the 
earth. Sonic time afterwards, the jieople of the village, 
who .seldom visited that ./fiot, .saw the eagles hovering 
in till' air ; and as it is almost always a certain sign that 
the lion has killed game, or some animal is lying dead, 
they went to the plaee, and sought in vain till, coming 
under tlie lee of the tree, their olfactory uciwes directed 
them to where the lion lay dead in his thorny bed. I 
.«till found some of his hones under the tree, and hair 
on its branches, to convince me of what I scarcely could 
have credited. 

The lion will sometimes manage to mount the 
back of a giraffe, and, fixing bis sharp claws into 
each shoulder, gnaw away till be reaches the vertebra* 
of the neck, wIk'ii both fall ; and ofltimes the lion 
is lamed for his troidile. If the giraffe happens to be 
ver}’ strong, he siK*(;ee(ls in bringing his rider to the 
ground. Among those that we shot on our journey, 
the healed wounds of the lion’s claws on the shoulder, 
and marks of bis teeth on the back of the neck, gave 
us ocidar demonstration that two of them had carried 
the monarch of the for(?st on their backs, and yet come 
off triumphant. When 1 had the jileasure of meeting 
occasionally with the late JVlr. I’ringle in Cajie Town, 
and mentioned .some of these facts, bis poetical genius 
instantly caught the image, and threw the jiicturc into 
the following graphic lines, which may not be unac- 
ceptable to those who have never seen Pringle’s 
African Poems. 


K 
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Wouldst thou view the lion’s den ? 

Scarcli afar from liaunts of men — 

Where the reed -encircled rill 
Oozes from the rocky hill, 

By its verdure far descried 
’Mid the desert brown and wide. 

Close beside the sedgy Icrim 
Couchant lurks the lion grim ; 

Watching till the close of day 
lirings the death-devoted prey. 

Heedless, at the ambush’d brink, 

The tall girafie stoops down to drink : 

Upon him straight the savage springs 
With cruel joy. The desert rings 
With changing sound of desp’rate strife — 
The prey is strong, and strives for life. 
IMunging oft with frantic bound, 

To shake the tyrant to the ground — 

He shrieks — he rushes through the w'astc 
With glaring eye and headlong haste. 

In vain ! — the spoiler on his prize 
Hides proudly — tearing as he flies. 

For life — the victim’s utmost speed 
Is muster’d in this hour of need : 

For life — for life his giant might 
He strains, and pours his soul in flight ; 
And, mad with terror, thirst, and pain. 
Spurns with wild hoof the thundering plain. 

’Tis vain ; the thirsty sands are drinking 
His streaming blood — his strength is sinking 
The victor’s fangs are in his veins — 

Ilis flanks arc streak’d with sanguined stains 
, His panting breast in foam and gore 
Is bathed — he reels — his race is o'er : 

He falls — and, with convulsive throe, 
Resigns his throat to th’ ravening foe ! 
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— Aiifl In ! ere quiA’crin" life has fled, 

The vultures wliceliiigf overhead, 

Swoop down, to watch, in flaunt array, 

Till tile f^orged tyianl quit.s his prey.” 

We were often exjiosed to danger from lions, wdiicb, 
from the scarcity of wiit^‘, frecjiient tlie pools or foun- 
tains, and some of our lumiher had some hair-hreadth 
escapes. One night we were (juietly bivouacked at a 
small pool on the ’Oup River, where we never antiei- 
])ated a visit from his majesty. We had just closed 
our united evening worshi[), the hook was still in my 
hand, and tiie closing notes of the song of jiraisc had 
scarcely fallen from our lips, wlien the tenific roar 
of the lion was heard : our oxen, which before were 
tjuietly chewing the cud, rushed upon us, and over 
our fires, leaving us jmistrated in a cloud of dust and 
sand. Hats and hymn-hooks, our Bible and our guns, 
were all scattered in wild confusion. Jh*ovidentially, 
no serious injiuy was sustained : the oxen were put- 
sued, brought hack, and secured to the wagon, for we 
could ill afford to lose any. Africaner, seeing the 
reluctance of the jieojile to [>ursuc in a dark and 
gloomy ravine, grasped a firebrand, and exclaimed, 
“Follow me!” and but for this promjitness and in- 
trepidity we must have lost some of our number, for 
nothing can exceed the terror of oxen at even the 
smell of a lion. Though they may haj)pen to be in 
the worst condition possible, worn out with fatigue 
and hunger, the moment the shaggy monster is per- 
ceived they start like race-liorscs, with their tails erect, 
and sometimes days will elapse before they are found. 
The number ol lions may he easily accounted for, 
when it is rememhered how thinly scattered the 
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inhabitants are ; and, indeed, the whole appearance of 
the country impresses the mind with the idea that it 
is only tit for beasts of prey. The people seem to 
drag out a miserable existence, wandering from i)lace 
to j)lace in (piest of grass, game, or wild roots. Those 
I had met with had from infancy be^i living a nomade 
life, with one great object in view, to heeji soul and 
body together. 

“ A region of drought, where no river glides. 

Nor rippling hrottk with osicr’d sides; 

Where sedgy pool, nor huhhling (oiint, 

Nor tree nor clod, nor misty mount 
App(‘ars to refresh the aching eye ; 

Jliit barren eartli, and tlie burning sky, 

And the blank horizon round and round 
Spread — void of living sight or sound.** 


Among the poorer classes it is, indeed, struggling 
for existence ; and when the aged become too weak to 
j»rovide for themselves, and are a burden to those 
whom they brought forth and leared to manliood, 
they are not unfrc<piently abandoned by their own 
children, with a meal of A’ictuals and a cruise of water, 
to perish in the desert ; and 1 have seen a small circle 
of stakes fastened in the ground, within which were 
still lying the bones of a jiarent bleached in the sun, 
who had been thus abandoned. In one instance I 
observed a small broken earthenware vessel, in wdiich 
tlie last draught of water had been left. “ What is 
this?” I said, pointing to the stakes, addressing 
Africaner. His reply was, “ This is heathenism and 
then described this parricidal custom. A day or two 
after, a eireumstauce occurred which corroborated his 
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statements. AVe had travelled all day over a sandy 
plain, and j)assed a sleeples.< nijrld from e.vtreme tliirst 
and tatiyue. Risinuearlv in the niorniii!;, and leaving 
the jK’ople to get the wagon ready to follow, 1 went 
I’orwai'd with one of our nuinher, in order to see if 
we eould not perceive some indications of water, by 
the foot-marks of ';am/^; for it was in a part of the 
country wliere we (•ould not expect the tra(;es of man. 
Alter pa.ising a ridge of hills, and advancing a con- 
•■^Iderahle way on the plain, we discovered, at a dis- 
tance. a little siiiohc ri.sing amidst a few hushes, which 
.'iceined to skirt a ravine. Animated with the pro- 
spect, we hastened lorward, eagerly anticipating a deli- 
cious draught of water, no matter what the quality 
migiit he. When we had ariived within a few hun- 
dred yard*, of the spot, we stood still, startled at the 
fresh marks of lions, which appeared to have been 
there tndy an hour before us. A\\> had no guns, being 
to<i tii'ed to carry tlieni, and we lu-sitated, for a mo- 
ment, whether to ]>roeeed or return. The wairon was 
yc‘t distant, and thir.-t impelled us to go on, hut it 
was with caution, keeping a sharj) look-out at everv 
l)ush wc passed. 

On reaching tl-.e spot, wc Indield an object of 
heart-rending distress. It was a vcncrahle-looking 
old woman, a living skeleton, sitting with her head 
leaning on her knees. She ap|)eared terrified at 
our presence, and especially at me. She tried to 
rise, hut, trembling with weaknc'ss, sunk again to 
the earth. 1 addressed her by the name which 
sounds sweet in every clime, and clianns even the 
savage ear, “ My mother, fear not ; we. are friends 
and will do you no harm.” I put several questions 
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to her, but she appeared either speechless, or afraid 
to open her lips. I again repeated, “ Pray, mother, 
who are you, and i.ow do you come to be in this 
situation ?” to which she replied, “ I am a woman ; 
I have been here four days ; my children have left 
me here to die.” “ Your children !” I interrupted. 
“ Yes,” raising her hand t(^ her shrivelled bosom, 
“ my own children, three sons and two daughters. 
They are gone,” pointing with her finger, “ to yonder 
blue mountain, and have left me to die.” “ And, 
pray, why did they leave you ?” I inquired. Sj)read- 
ing out her hands, ‘‘ 1 am old, you see, and I am 
no longer able to serve them ; when they kill game, 
1 am too feeble to help in carrying home the flesh ; 
i am not able to gather wood to make fire ; and 1 
cannot carry their cl)ildren on my back, as I used 
to do.” This last sentence w'as more than I could 
bear; and, tiiougb my tongue was cleaving to the 
roof of my mouth, for want of water, tliis rejily 
opened a fountain of tears. 1 remarked that I was 
surprised tiiat she had escaped the lions, whieli 
seemed to abound, and to have approached very 
near the sjiot where she Avas. Site took hold of 
the skin of her lell arm with her fingers, and raising 
it up, as one would do loose linen, she added, ” 1 
hear the lions ; hut there is nothing on me that 
they would eat ; I have no flesh on me for them 
to scent.” At this moment the wagon drew near, 
which greatly alarmed her, for she supposed that it 
was an animal. Assuring her that it would do her 
no hann, I said that as I could not stay, I Avould put 
her into the wagon, and take her wdth me. At this 
remark she became convulsed Avith terror. Others 
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addressed her, but all to no effect. She replied, that 
if we took her, and left her at another village, they 
would only do the same thing again. “It is our 
custom ; I am nearly dead ; I do not want to die 
again.” The sun was now piercingly hot ; the oxen 
were raging in the yoke, and we ourselves nearly 
delirious. Finding it ^npossihle to influence the 
wwnan to move, without running the risk of her 
dying convulsed in our hands, we collected a quan- 
tity of fuel, gave her a good supply of dry meat, 
some tobacco and a knife, with some other articles ; 
telling her we should return in two days, and stop 
the night, when she would he able to go with us ; 
only she must keep uj) a good fire at night, as the 
lions would smell the dried flesh if they did not 
scent her. \\’c then pursued our course ; and after a 
long ride, [mssing a rocky ridge of hills, we came to a 
stagnant pool, into which men ai«l oxen rushed preci- 
j)itately, though the water was almost too muddy to 
go down our throats. 

On our return to the spot, according to promise, 
we found the old woman and every thing gone, but, 
on examination discovered the footmarks of tw'o 
juen, from the hills referred to, who appeared to 
halve Uiken her away. Several months afterwards, 
1 learned from an individual who visited the station, 
that the sons, seeing from a distance the wagon halt 
at the spot where they had so unnaturally left their 
mother to jjerish, came to see, supposing the travel- 
lers had been viewing the mangled remains of their 
mother. Finding her alive and supplied with food, 
and on her telling the story of the strangers’ kind- 
ness, they were alarmed, and dreading the vengeance 
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of the great chief, whom they supposed me to be, 
took h(M* home, and were jiroviding for her with 
more than usual care. I have often reasoned with 
the natives on this cruel practice ; in reply to which, 
they would only laugh. It may be imagined, that 
people might devote their friends, and nobles their 
first-born, like the Carthagihians, to appease some 
offended deity ; and that mothers, too, should smile 
on the infants their own hands have murdered, from 
similar motives ; but it appears an awful exhibition 
of human depravity, when children compel their 
parents to jierish for wmit, or to be devoured by 
beasts of prey in a desert, from no other motive 
than sheer laziness, or to get quit of those on whose 
breast they hung in helpless infancy, wliose lips first 
directed their vocal powers, whose hand led them 
through many a weary waste, and who often suffered 
the most pinching want, that the babes whom nature 
taught them to love might be su])plied. I have moi’o 
than once handed food to a hungiy mother, who aj)- 
j)ear(^d to have fasted for a month, when she would 
just taste it, and give it to her child, when, perhaps, 
that veiy child, instead of returning grateful service to 
the infancy of old age, leaves that mothei' to perish 
from hunger. 

Conversing with the party one evening, w’hen sit- 
ting around the lire, on the conduct of children to 
their jiarents, I obseived that they were as bad as 
lions. “ They are worse,” re])lied Africaner. This 
he illustrated from the well-known characteristics of 
the king of beasts, or, more j)roi)erly, king of the 
beasts of prey. Much has been wi'itten about Afri- 
can lions, but the half has not been told. The 
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following trait in their character may not be intrusive, 
or partaking of the mar\'ellous, with which the tales 
of some travellers are said to abound. I gave it as 
received from men of God, and men who have been 
experienced Nimrods too. The old lion, when in 
company with his childien, as the natives call them, 
though they arc nearly \as big as himself; or, when 
numbers together ha]>j)cn to come uj)on game, the 
oldest or ablest creeps to the object, while the others 
crouch on the grass ; if he be successful, which he 
generally is, he retires from his victim, and lies down 
to breathe, and rest, for jierhaps a (piarter of an 
hour ; in the meantime the others draw around, and 
lie down at a respectful distance. When the chief one 
has got his rest, he commences at the abdomen and 
breast, and alter making havoc with the tit-bits of the* 
caicase, he will take a second rest, none of the others 
j)resuuiing to move. Having made a second gorge, 
he retires, the others watching his motions, rush on 
the remainder, and it is soon devoured. At other 
time.', if a \oung lion .seizes the prey, and an old one 
hapjtens to <onie up, the younger retires till the elder 
has dini'd. I'his was what Africaner called better 
manners than tho.se of the Namacjuas. 

Passing along a vale, we came to a spot where the 
litin ajtpeared to have been e.Ncrcising himself in the 
way of leajjing. As the natives are very e.xpcrt in 
tracing the maiueuvres of animals bv their foot-marks, 
it was soon discovered that a large lion had crej)t 
towards a .short black stump, very like the human 
form ; when within about a dozen yards, it bounded 
on its supposed prey, when, to his mortification, he 
fell a foot or two short of it. According to the testi- 
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raoriy of a native who had been watching his motions, 
and who joined us soon after, tlie lion lay lor some 
time stedfastly eyeing its supposed meal. It then 
arose, smelt the object, and returned to the spot from 
which he commenced his first leap, and leaj)ed four 
several times, till at last he placed his paw on the 
imagined prize. On another liccasion, when Africaner 
and an attendant were passing near the end of a hill, 
from w’hich jutted out a smooth rock of ten or twelve 
feet high, he observed a number of zebras jjressing 
round it, obliged to keep the path, beyond which it 
was i)i’ecipitous. A lion was seen creeping up towards 
the path, to interc(ipt the large stallion, which is al- 
ways in the rear to defend or warn the troop. The 
lion missed his mark, and while the zebra rushed 
round the point, the litm knew well if he could mount 
the rock at one leaj), the next would be on the zebra’s 
back, it being obliged to turn towards the hill. He 
fell short, with only bis head over the stone, look- 
ing at the galloping zebra switching his tail in the air. 
He then tried a second and a third leap, till he suc- 
ceeded. In the meantime two more lions came up, 
and seemed to talk and roar away about something, 
while the old lion led them round the rock, and round 
it again ; then he made another grand leap, to show 
them what he and they must do next time. Africaner 
added, with the most j)erfect gravity, “ They evidently 
talked to each other, but though loud enough, 1 could 
not understiuid a word they said, and, fearing lest we 
should be the next objects of their skill, we crept 
away and left them in council.” 

The following fact will show the fearful dangers to 
w'hich solitary travellers are sometimes exposed. A 
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man hdonsing to Mr. Schmelcn’s conirregation, at 
IJfthauy, returning homewards from a visit to his 
friend.s, took a cii-cuitous course in order to 2)ass a 
small fountain, or rather pool, where he hoped to kill 
an antelo])e to carry liome to his family. The sun had 
risen to some height hy the time he reached the sj)ot, 
and seeing no game, he luid his gun down on a slielv- 
ing low rock, the back part of which was covered 
over with a si)ecie.s of dwarf thorn-bushes, lie went 
to the water, took a hearty drink, and returned to the 
rock, smoked his j>ipe, and being a little tired, fell 
aslecj). In a short time the heat reflected from the 
rock awt»kc him, and opening his eyes, he saw a large 
lion crouching before him, with its eves glaring in his 
face, and within little more than a yard of his feet. 
Ife .sat motionle.ss for some minutes, till he had re- 
covered his prcseiK-e of mind, then eyeing his gun, 
moved his hand slowly towards it ; the lion seiing 
him, raised its head, and gave a tremendous roar; he 
made another and another attempt, hut the gun being 
far beyond bis reach, he gave it uj), as the lion seemed 
well aware of his object, and was enraged whenever he 
attempted to move his hand, llis situation now be- 
came {aiinful in the extreme ; the rock on which lie 
sat became so hot that lie could scarcely bear his 
naked feet to touch it, and kept moving them, alter- 
nately placing one above the other. The day pas.sed, 
and the night also, but the lion never moved from the 
sjiot ; the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon 
rendered his feet past feeling. At noon the lion rose 
and walked to the water, only a few yards distant, 
looking behind as it w ent, lest the man should move, 
and seeing him stretch out his hand to take hi.s gun. 
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turned in u rage, and was on the point of springing 
upon liini. Tlie animal went to the water, dj'ank, and 
returning, lay down again at tlic edge of the roek. 
Another night j)assed : the man, in de.seribing it, said 
he knew not wlietlier he sle])t, but if he did, it must 
have been with his eyes oj)en, for he always saw' the 
lion at his feet. Next day, iivthe forenoon, the animal 
went again to the w'ater, and while there, he listened 
to some noise aj)parently from an opposite quarter, 
and disa[)peared in the bushes. The man now' made 
another effort, and seized his gun ; but on attempting 
to rise, he fell, his ankles being without ])ower. With 
his gun in his hand, he enq)! towai'ds the water, and 
drank, but looking at his feet, he saw, as he ex])ressed 
it, his “ toes roasted,” and the skin torn off with the 
grass. I'here he sat a few' moments, ex])eeting the 
lion’s return, when he was resolved to scud the con- 
tents of his gun through its head ; but as it did not 
appear, tying his gun to his back, the poor man made 
the best of liis way on his hands and knees, to the 
nearest j)ath, hoping some .solitaiy individual might 
])ass. He could go no farther, when, jn-ovidentially, 
a j)crson came up, who took him to a place of safety, 
from whence he obtained helj), though he lost his toes, 
and was a cripple for life. 

The j)recediug lion stories, selected from many 
more, will serve for the present to illustrate the 
character of that noble, biit dangerous creature. As 
to his being afraid of the human eye, I shall touch 
on that subject in another part of my Avork, when 
I describe those which have tasted human flesh, 
for which they CA'er afterwards retain an uncommon 
relish. With all their boldness, they are sometimes 
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arrant cowards. On one occasion I remember a man, 
wlio, cominir nncxjiectedly on a lion, fainted. Tlic 
lion rai'cd himself to look over the huslies, and seeinj? 
no one, seemed to suspect a ])Iot, and scampered oil 
with liis tail between his le^s. It is hut ju.sticc to 
add, that the man was no less cowardly ; for, on 
awakimr from his swoon, and lookim; this way and 
that, he imairined the object of his terror was still 
there, and takimi to his heels, he made towards the 
wairon. I have known Bushmen, and even women, 
driv(' the lion away from the prey he has just seized, 
by heat in ur their clubs on dry hides, and shouting; ; 
nevertheless, by day, and especially by nitrht, he i.s an 
object of terror. Such subjects as these served some- 
tinK'.s lo amuse our evening; hours ; more Imjuently, 
!iowe\-er, 1 retpiested rny coinjianions to projiose 
(jue.stions on scriptural and other imjmrtant subjects, 
in answering: which 1 had an ojiportunity of commu- 
nieatimr much useful and edifying instruction. 

Being disapj)ointed in the object of our journey, 
we endeavoured to reach home by a shorter route 
I'arlher to the east, on the borders of the southern 
JSaliara desert, which lie.^ between Namaipia-land and 
the country of the Beehuanas. We had nearly paid 
dear for our haste, for we found ourselves in a plain 
of deej) sand, and were on the point of abandoning 
the wagon. Each went in .search of water, hut it 
was in vain, we found only water-melons, and those- 
as hitter as gall. 1 shall never forget the gha.stly 
looks of our party — nothing could provoke a smile. 
Some had started off in the direction of a river called 
’Kam Toaap, which signifies " the water is done,” 
where they hajipily found some, and, after drinking 
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largely themselves, filled their calabashes and returned ; 
but before reaching the wagon, their thirst again 
became excessive, and by the next morning they had 
nearly finished all they had reserved for us. On 
my tasting the water, (and it wsis indeed but a taste, 
for 1 wished that others should wet their lips,) the 
rage for water seemed to iiicrcase, and w^e hastened 
towards the river. When w'e resiehed the top of the 
deep bed of the river, a scene presented itself which, 
though twenty-three years liavc elapsed, is as fresh to 
my mind as though it occurred but yesterday. Two 
of the men who had ])receded us, immediately seized 
the thong of the two leading oxen, to prevent them 
from ]>reci]»itating themselves with the wagon down 
the rugged steep, after the example of wiser heads; 
for all the ])co]»le, without exce])tion, rushed down 
the hank ; some kept their feet, others rolled, and 
some tumbled lieadlong into the muddy pool, in which 
they seemed fain to lie, clothes- and all. It was well 
that the water was warmed by the sun’s scorching 
rays, for Africaner, as well as others, recorded several 
instances of thirsty travellers drinking largely in their 
heated state, and instantly C54|)iring with tlieir faces in 
the water. 

The journey, which occujued only a few w'ecks, 
though without success, settled one important point, 
namely, the impossibility of obtaining in that desolate 
•region an eligible situfition for a missionary station. 
Jacobus, who had been left in charge, had executed 
his ofiice with great fidelity and zeal. 

The place looked very desolate, and though I had 
still a congregation of about 200 persons, and up- 
wards of 100 children in the schools, many were 
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absent at cattle out-posts on account of grass. I 
now iTsumefl iny itinerating visits on a more exten- 
sive scale, as I bad able assistants in Jacobus and 
David to carry on the week services of the school. 
Titus, who bad also been one of my attendants on 
tlic journey, and who, from what 1 saw, would have 
•suflered death rather tinn have seen evil befall me, 
now gave me another display of his attachment. He 
did not like the idea of my riding on an ox with 
hoi-ns, wbic-b is certainly both awkward and hazardous. 
Some time before, one had fallen, and the rider being 
thrown forward with his breast on the horn, was 
kille<l. Titus very generously begged of me to take 
bis only horse, which was of gn'at value to him for 
hunting. 

These itinerating expeditions were not unfreijuently 
attended with privations as well as dangers. I shall 
briefly advert to some facts coimecti’d with this sub- 
ject, which will serve to show those who may be 
similarly situated, that their lot is only that of their 
j)redecTssors. In my experience I often found it not 
oidy profitable but animating, to read the sufferings 
of the messengers of the Cross in jiast ages, to which 
ours of the present bear no comjiarison, and espe- 
cially to the great Apostle of the (lentiles and his 
coadjutors, who became all things to all men, “as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distres.ses, in .stripes,- in imprisonments, 
in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings,” 
2 Cor. vi. 4, 

x\fter tying my Bible and hymn-book in a blanket 
to the back of my saddle, and taking a good draught 
of milk, I started with my interpreter, who rode upon 
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an OX. We had our snns, but nothin" in our purse 
or scrip, except a pipe, some tobacco, and a tinder- 
box. liread we had none ; and though we might have 
taken a small piec;c of’ dry meat with us, we did not, 
ho])ing at our halting-]>lace to meet a son of peace. 
Alter a hot day’s ride, to reach a village in the even- 
ing, the people would give us.-a draught of sweet milk ; 
and then old and young, assembling in a nook of the 
fold, among the kine, would listen to my address 
on the great concerns of their souls’ salvation. I 
exhorted those who could read to read to others, and 
try to teach them to do the same, jiromising them a 
reward in heaven, for 1 had none to give on earth. 
When service was over, having taken another draught 
of milk, and renewed my conversation with the jieople, 
1 lay down on a mat to repose for the night. Sometimes 
a kind housewife would hang a bamboos, or wooden 
vessel filled with milk, on a forked stick, near mj" head, 
that I might, if necessary, drink during the night. 

At one of these places 1 had sl^it on the ground near 
the door of the hut in which the prineijial man and his 
wife rejiosed. 1 remarked in the morning, that it ap- 
peared that some of the cattle had broken loose during 
the night, as 1 had heard something moving about on 
the outside of the thorn fence under which I lay. 
“ Oh,” he rej)lied, “ 1 wjis looking at the spoor this 
morning, it was the lion adding, that a few nights 
before it sprang over on the verj' sjiot on which 1 had 
been lying, and seized a goat, with which it bounded 
off through another part of the fold. “ Look,” said he, 
“there is part of some of the mats we tore from the 
house, and burned to frighten him away.” On asking 
him how he could think of appointing me to sleep in 
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that very spot. “ Oh,” he rejoined, “ the lion would 
not have tiie audacity to jump over on you.” I’liis 
I’crnark produced a laugh from me, in which he and 
his wife joined most heartily ; and reminded me of a 
eircumstanec in his own history, with whicli I was 
well :ic(iuainted ; for he had hecn in the jaws of a 
lion. One night, he, andkalxmt a dozen more hunters, 
wen- liist asleep, with a circle of hu.shes placed around 
their fire. When the blaze was cxtingui.shcd, a lion 
spratiir into the midst of the .sleeping i)arty, seized my 
host hy the shoulder, and, with hiseai’oss, dragged him 
t»fl‘to some di.stance. The others, aroused hy the sculHe, 
snalchefl u|) their guns, and, not knowing one of their 
mnubei’ had been carried oil', shot in the direction 
whenc(! the noise j)roceeded. One ball happened to 
wound the lion, and, in trying to roar, it let the man 
dro|) fr»)m its grasj), wlu) instantly ran off, leaving his 
mantle, and bolted in among his com])aniuns, crying 
out, “ Do not shoot me tor they sujjposed ibr a mo- 
ment that he was the Jion. He showed me the ugly 
marks ot the lion’s teeth in his shoulder. 

After adilressing, in the morning, a party like that of 
the preceding evening, 1 would again start toward an- 
other village ; hut, owing to the migratory habits of the 
natives in search of water and grass, ther,e was consi- 
derable uncertainty as to finding them. We would 
travel slowly all day, having had t()r onr breakfast a 
good draught of milk ; and in the evening reach the 
])rop(}.sed sj)ot as hungry as hawks, to find the wliole 
party removed, leaving nothing but empty folds. To 
follow the spoor, or track, through the night, was out 
of the (picstion ; besides, there was rarely any trace of 
the direction in which the i>arty had decamped. The 

I. 
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only living creatures to be seen were some vultures and 
crows perched on a bush or rock, which were dis- 
turbed by our approach to the ruins of a mat house, 
where they had been occupied in picking up hits of 
skin, and other particles of food. Not knowing the 
distance to the water, we would sit down hungry and 
thirsty, with little inclinatioB''cither to speak or think ; 
and after commending ourselves to the care of our 
heavenly Father, lie down to repose, not unfrequently 
disturbed by visits from hyenas, jackals, and some- 
times the lion himself ; all which come to prowl for 
hones when a village has been deserted. Next morn- 
ing our first concern would be to find water ; and 
taking our beasts of burden, we would seek the track 
which appeared to lead to that ever-delightful beverage. 
Having hixjakfasted on a draught of not very sweet 
water, we would again set off on our lonely course, 
proceeding very sldwly, in order not to lose the spoor, 
regarding ourselves fortunate if we succeeded in over- 
taldng the party. 

The above is a specimen of Namaqua itinerating, and 
sometimes the missionary is called to suffer much greater 
privations than have now been described. This may 
he the most proper place briefly to introduce a sketch 
of the general character of my manner of living while 
on this station. As before noticed, I had neither bread 
nor vegetables. Mr. Bartlett, of Pella, once sent me a 
hag containing a few pounds of salt, but, on examining 
it, I could scarcely tell whether there was most sand* 
or salt, and having become accustomed to do without 
it, I hung it ujion a nail, where it remained untouched. 
My food was milk and meat, living for weeks together 
on one, and then for a while on the other, and again 
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on botli together. All was well so long as I had either, 
hut sometimes tliej* both failed, and there were no 
sliops in the country where 1 could have purchased ; 
and had there been any I must have bought on credit, 
for money I had none. 

I had jnirchased sonie ewes from Mr. Ebncr when 
he lilt the coujitry, whi^i I spared, hoping to get now 
and then a lamb. My meals conKi.sted freijuently of a 
draught of milk in the morning, another at noon, and 
a third at night, either sweet, sour, or curdled; for the 
Namaiiuas had not the art of pre])aring it in the manner 
of the nechuana.s, which will afterwards be described. 
1 had freijuently ]»retty long fasts, and liave had re- 
tumrse to the “ fasting girdle,” as it is called ; on more 
than one occasion, after the morning service, I Imvc 
shouldered my gun, and gone to the plain or the moun- 
tain brow in scarcli of something to eat, and, when 
unsuccessful, have I’etumcd, laid down my piece, taken 
the Word of Life, and addressed my congregation. I 
never liked begging, and have fre(|UfMitly been hard put 
to ; but many a time has an unknown friend jdaced in 
my hut a ])ortion of food, on which I have looked with 
feelings better conceived than described. 1 shall never 
forget the kindness of Titus Africaner, who, when he 
visited the station, would come and ask what he could 
do for me, and, on receiving a few shots, would go to 
the field, and almost always bring me liome something, 
(or he was an extraordinarj* marksman. 

The contents of my wai’ilrohe bore the same impress 
of poverty. The supply of clothes which 1 had re- 
ceived in Ijondon were, as is too often the case, made 
after the dandy fashion, and I being .still a growing 
youth, they soon went to pieces. There were no laun- 

1. 2 
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dry-maids there, nor any thing like ironing or mangling. 
The old woman who washed my linen, sometimes with 
soap, but oftener without, was wont to make one shirt 
into a bag, and stuff the others into it; and I just took 
thetrj out as they were, and more than once have 1 
turned one to feel the comfort of a clean shirt. My 
dear old mother, to keej) us o‘ut of mischief in the long 
winter evenings, taught me both to sevr and knit ; and 
when I would tell her I intended being a man, she 
would reply, “Lad, ye dinna ken whar your lot 
will be cast.” She wsis right, for 1 have often had oc- 
casion to use the needle since. I remember once she 
showed me how a shirt might be smoothed, by folding 
it properly, and hammering it with a piece of wood, 
llcsolviiig one day to have a nice shirt for the sabbath, 
I folded up one, and having prepared a suitable block, 
I laid it on, not a smooth hearth-stone, but fine granite, 
and hammered away in good earnest, when Africaner 
coming by said, “ What are you doing ?” “Smoothing 
my shirt,” I replied. “ That is one way,” said he. So 
it was, for on holding it up to view, it was riddled 
with holes, some as large as the point of my finger. 
When I left the country 1 had not half a dozen sliirts 
with two sleeves apiece. 
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Aftek continuing for many months this manner of 
life, cheered, in a drj' and thirsty land, with the early 
and latter rains on tlie seed sown in the hearts of the 
peo{)le, it was resolved to make anotlicr attempt to 
find a more convenient spot on which to conduct 
the mission ; and before closing the account of my 
sojourn in Great Namaqua-land, I will Just add the 
particulars of a journey undertaken at the request of 
Africaner. lie wished me to visit the Griqua coun- 
try’, to the east of the desert, to inspect a situation 
offered to him and his people, to which he might 
remove with the full sanction of the chiefs of the 
Griquas. Africaner "was most anxious to leave Nama- 
(jua-land, and the present offer, which had the ap- 
proval of Mr. Anderson, the missionary at that place. 
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being attended with some political difficulties, I felt 
some reluctance, but at the urgent solicitations of the 
peoj)le, I went. David and Simon, the two brothers 
of Africaner, and Jonker, his son, with Jantye Van- 
derby le, the cliief guide, were my attendants ; we had 
about eight horses, good and bad, when we started. 
We each took a caross, or sheepskin blanket, with us, 
and trusted entirely for food to what we might shoot 
and obtain from the Corannas on the road. 

Our course lay principally on the north side of 
the Orange River. Though we journeyed on the 
banks of a river in which there was an abundance 
of water, and though the country was well inhabited, 
we suffered afHictively from thirst, as well as hunger ; 
few villages being on the north side of the river, 
along which we travelled. We were sometimes com- 
pelled to scramble over rocky passes in the hills, 
only a fit abode for baboons, which were as plentiful 
as they were iinjiudent. At other times we had to 
cross the river, to avoid the mountains on the op- 
posite side, which arose, in the wildest grandeur, 
from the water’s edge. On reaching the waterfalls, 
we were kindly received and treated by a Coranna 
chief, called Paul, (to whom I shall have occasion to 
refer when treating of the Bechuaua mission,) and 
there we halted one day. He had visited our station, 
and felt exceedingly thankful for the kindness I had 
shown him.- I was glad of this renewed opportunity 
to preach, and he was glad to hear again the message 
of Divine giTice. 

, The Orange River here presents the appearance 
of a ])lain, miles in breadth, entirely covered with 
mimosa trees, among which the many -branches of 
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the river .run, and then tumble over the precipices, 
raising clouds of mist, when there is any volume of 
water. As it was arranged that we should not start 
before sunset, I wandered at noon towards the river ; 
and supposing the falls (from the noise) were not 
very distant, 1 walked towai’ds them ; but feeling 
excessively tired, I sat 'ilowu under the shadow of 
a bush, and was soon fast asleep, having had little 
rest the night before. Towards evening the hue- 
and-cry was raised that tlie master was missing, 
and a number souglit my spoor, or footmarks, and 
followed till they found me. The first thing 1 heard 
on awaking was, “ Mynheer, are you not afraid of 
the panthers?” Wc proceeded on our journey, and 
entci’ed a valley covered with a species of mimosa, 
the thorns of which resembled fish-hooks. Anxious 
to reach the high ground on the hills on the oi)j>o- 
site side, before the lions, whost? roaring was heard 
on the heights above, should come down towards the 
river, we (juiekened our pace. But the darkness in- 
cjvasing, and being unable to define the edges of the 
bushes, the rider was frequently caught and thrown 
to the ground, or left a piece of jacket or trousers 
on the thorns, so that wdien we reached the other 
side of the dale we were both ragged and bleeding. 
To avoid following the serpentine course of some parts 
of the river, w^e often directed our course, without a 
path, to the next turn of the stream. One of these 
we reached at a late hour, and it being very dark, 
and the banks precipitous, we heard the water mur- 
muring below, but dared not go down, fearing a 
plunge, and the company of the hippopotami. 

Being ignorant of the locality, and not knowing 
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where the inhabitants (Bushmen) might be, we made 
no fire, lest we should be discovered, and we had 
nothing to roast. I’liere were no trees, and we lay 
down between ridges or hills of deep sand. The 
wind was cold, and we had little covering, having 
left the half of our horses knocked up, and with 
them most of our carosses.-' The plan adopted by 
Mr. Haensel, a Moravian missionary, in similar cir- 
cumstances, occurred to me, and, like him, I made 
a hole in the sand, and buried myself, leaving the 
head out. I soon felt very comfortable, and, ex- 
tolling the plan, one of my companions imitated my 
example, and got under the earth. I then told him 
that the missionary whom we were imitating, having 
once submerged himself in the sand near the sea- 
shore, was occasionally disturbed by huge crabs ap- 
proacliing him, and these his faithful dog kept at a 
distance. My companion asked, “ And what are we 
to do if a lion comes ?” “ We are safe,” I replied, “ for 
he will not eat heads when he can get whole bodies.” 
This removed his fears, and I do not remember to 
have slept so comfortably during the whole journey, 
in which we had often very sorry accommodations. 

The windings of the river sometimes flowed through 
immense chasms overhung with stupendous preci- 
pices ; and then like a translucent lake, with the 
beautiful towering mimosas and willows reflected from 
its bosom ;. and a rich variety of birds, of fine j)lu-« 
mage, though without a song; wild geese, ducks, 
snipes, flamingoes, in perfect security, feeding on 
the banks, beneath the green shade, or basking in 
the sun’s rays on the verdant islands, far from the 
fowler’s snare. The swallows, also, mounting aloft. 
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or skimming the surface of the mirror' stream ; while 
the ravens, with their hoarse note, might be seen 
seeking their daily food among the watery tribe, or 
cawing on the bending tops of the weeping-willows. 
Flocks of Guinea fowl would occasionally add to the 
varied scene, with their shrill cry, and wdiirling flight 
from the open plain to^the umbrage of the sloping 
bank, where they pass the night amidst the branches 
of tlie tall acacias. But here, too, the curse reigns ; 
for tlie kites and hawks might be seen hovering in 
the air, watching the motions of the creatures be- 
neath, and ready to dart down, with the flcetness 
of an arrow, on a duckling straying from its parent, 
or on a bird or a hare moving too far from the shelter 
of a bush or tree. The fox also might be seen, steal- 
ing slowly along from the desert waste, to slake his 
thirst in the refreshing stream, and seek for some 
unfortunate brood whicli might Ml within his reach ; 
and the cobra and green serpent, ascending the trees 
to suck tlie eggs, or to devour the young birds ; while 
the feathered tribe, uniting against the common enemy, 
gather around, and rend the air with their screams. 
I'lie African tiger, too, comes in for a share of the 
feathered siioil. With his sharp claws he ascends the 
trees, in the dead of night, and seizes the Guinea fowls 
on their aerial roost. The hyena, also, here seeks his 
spoil, and gorges some strayed kid, or pursues the 
troop for the new-fallen antelope or foal ; and, to fill 
up the picture, the lion may be heard in the distance, 
roaring for his prey ; while man, . 

“ The great enemy to man,’* 

is no less so to fish or fowl, or spotted deer. Wherever 
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he waiKlers he seeks to rciralc his varied appetite; 
and, more than this, he, as the enetiiy of enemies, 
fears not to attack the jtonderous elej>i)ant, face the 
lion’s ('lure, and titr his aniiisenient lay j)rostrate in 
the dust the innocent. 

ileclininff on a rock one day, waiting till my shirt, 
whieii 1 had washed, was dry, I i)oti(;ed a crow rise 
from the earth, carrying something dangling in its 
talons. On directing my companions to the sight, they 
said, “ It is only a crow with a tortoise ; you will see 
it fall presently,” and down it fell. The crow descended, 
and uj) went the tortoise again to a still greater height, 
from which it dropped, and the crow instantly followed. 

1 hastened with one of the men to the spot, and scared 
away the crow from the mangled tortoise, on which it 
was enjoying a feast. On looking around the flat rock 
thei’e were many wrecks of former years ; and on my 
remarking I did not think the crow was so cunning, 
my companion replied, “ The kites do the same thing 
which I have since frequently observed. 

In our journey along the banks of the river we met 
few ol’ the inhabitants, as most of them hadli;removed 
to the other side. We passed two of the reed huts of 
Mr. Sass, who, with Mr. Helm, had for many years 
moved about with the Corannas, living a self-denying 
life on the sterile banks of the Orange River, which has 
been not unaptly compai’ed, from its extreme heat, to 
an oven. When we happened to meet with any who^^^ 
had been under the tuition of these devoted meiff we 
felt at home, and received more than the awarded boon 
of a cup of cold w'ater. Others we met, who would 
give us neither meat nor drink, but appointed our 
place of night’s repose, after a toilsome day, where 
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the lion caino his niirhtly round : hut nu'rcy encom- 
passed us about. 

On one occasion 1 was remarkably preserved, when 
all expected that my race was run. We had reached 
the river eai'ly in the afternoon, after a dreadfully 
seorchin£>: ride across a j)laiu. Three of my comi)a- 
niuns, who were in advaHcc, rode fonvard to a Bush- 
man village, on an ascent some hundred yards from 
the river. I went, because my horse would go, towards 
a little j)ool on a dry branch, from whicli the Hood or 
torrent had receded to the larger course. Dismount- 
ing, 1 pu.shed through a narrow opening in the bushes, 
and lying down, took a heaity draught. Immediately 
on raising rnyscif I felt an unusual taste in iny mouth, 
and looking attentively at the water, and the tempo- 
rary fence around, it flashed across iny mind that tlie 
water was poisoned for the j)urpose of killing game. 
I came out, and meeting one of oOr number, who had 
been a little in the rear, just entering, told him iny 
suspicion. 

At that moment a Bushman from the village came 
running ^breathless, and apparently terrified, took me 
hy the hand, as if to prevent my going to the water, 
talking with great excitement, though neither I nor my 
companions could understand him ; but wdien I made 
signs that I had drunk, he was speechless for a minute 
or two, and then ran off to the village. I followed ; 
an(|j on again dismounting, as I was beginning to think 
for the last time, the poor Bushmen and women looked 
on me with eyes which bespoke heartfelt compassion. 
My companions expected me to fall down every 
moment; not one spoke. Observing the downcast 
looks of the poor Bushmen, I smiled, and this seemed 
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lest we should get no more, and drank freely of water, 
to keep the stomach distended, and felt tolerably com- 
fortable. At night we came to some old huts, where 
were remains of tobacco gardens, which had been 
watered with wooden vessels from the adjoining river. 
We spent the evening in one of these huts ; though, 
from certain holes for ingress and egress, it was evi- 
dently a domicile for hyenas and other beasts of prey. 
We had scarcely ended our evening song of praise to 
Him whose watchful care had guided and preserved us 
through the day, when the distant and dolorous howls 
of the liycna, and the no less inharmonious Jabbering 
of the jackal, announced the kind of company with 
which we were to spend the night ; while, from the 
river, the liip])opotanii kept up a blowing and snorting 
chorus. Our sleep was anything but sweet. On the 
addition of the dismal notes of the hooting owl, one of 
otir men remarked, We w'ant only the lion’s roar to 
comi)lete the music of the desert.” “ Were they as 
slec]»y and tired as I am,” sai<l another, “ they W’ould 
find something else to do.” In the morning we found 
that some of'tlK\se night scavengers had approached 
\ erv near the door of our hut. 

Having refreshed ourselves with a bathe and a 
draught of water, we prepared for the thirsty road 
we had to traverse ; but before starting, a council 
was held, whether we should finish the last small 
portion of meat, (which any one might have devoured 
in a minute,) or reserve it. The decision was to keep 
it till evening. \\’e sought in vain for ixia bulbs. 
Our only resource, aecoi*ding to the custom of the 
country, was to till ourselves with us much water as 
our bodies could contain. Wc had no vessels in 
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which to carry it ; and if we had, our horses were not 
e(£Uul .to more than the carriage of our persons. We 
w'ere obliged to halt during the day, fearing our horses 
would give up from tlie excessive heat^ When the 
evening drew on we had to ascend and descend several 
sand'hills, which, weary and faint from two days* fast* 
ing, was to us exceedingly fatiguing. Vanderbyle and 
myself were somewhat in advance of the rest, when we 
ob.served our three companions remaining behind ; but 
supjiosing they staid to strike light and kindle their 
j)ij)es, we thoughtlessly rode forward. Having pro- 
ceeded some distance, we halted and hallooed, but 
received no reply. We tired a shot, but no one an- 
svvereil. yVe piinsued our journey in the direction 
of the high ground near the Long Mountains, through 
which our path lay. On reaching a hushlcss plain, 
we alighted and made a fire : another shot was fired, 
and we listened with intense earnestness ; but gloomy 
dc.st’rt silence reigned around. We conversed, as well 
as our parched lips would allow, on what must be 
done. To wait till morning would only increase the 
length of our suflering, — to retrace our stej)s was im- 
j>ossibie : — jirohably they had wandered from the path, 
and might never overtake us : — at the same time we 
I'elt most reluctant to jiroceed. We had just deter- 
mined to' remain, when we thought we would fire one 
more shot. It was answered — by a lion, apparently 
close to the jilace where we stood. No wood wsis at 
hand to make a fire, nothing but tufts of grass ; so we 
ran and remounted our horses, urging them on to- 
w^ards a range of dark mountains, the gloom incren.sing 
a.s wc proceeded ; but as our honses could not go much 
above a walking pace, we were in dread every mouient 
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of being overtaken. If wfe drew up to listed, his ap- 
proach in the rear was distinctly heard. On reaching 
the winding glen or jiass through the mountains, 
de^iairing of escape from our enemy, we resolved 
to ascend a steep, where, from a precipice, we might 
pelt him with stones ; for we had only a couple of 
balls left. On dragging oui^elvcs and our horses up 
the steej), we found the supposed refuge too uneven 
lor a standing-place, and not one fragment of loose 
stone to be found. Our situation was now doubly 
dangerous ; for, on desceudiug to tbc path, the query 
was, on which side is the lion ? My conq)anion took 
his steel and flint to try, by striking them, if he 
could not discover traces of the lion’s paws on the 
path, expecting every moment that he w'ould bound 
on one ol' us. 'I'lie terror of the horses soon told us 
that the. object of our dread was close to us, but on the 
right side, namely^ in our rear. We instantly re- 
mounted, and continued to jnirsue the track, which 
we had sometimes great diflicully in tracing along its 
/ig-zag windings among bushes, stones, and sand. 
The dark towering clifl’s around us, the deep silence 
of which was disturbed by the grunt of a solitary 
baboon, or the sipialling of sinnc of its young ones, 
added to the colouring of the night's picture. We 
had not proceeded very far before the lion gave a tre- 
mendous roar, which echoing from jirecipice to preci- 
pice, sounded as if we were within a lion’s den. On 
reaching the egivss of the defile through which \vc had 
passed, we were cheered by the waning muon, rising 
bright in the cast. Descending aigain we would gladly 
have laid our weary limbs down to rest ; but thirst, 
and the possibility of the lion’s ivsolving to make his 
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supper on one of us, propelled our weary steps, for 
our horses were completely jaded. 

We continued our slow and silent march for hours. 
The tongue cleaving to the roof of the mouth from 
thirst, made conversation extremely difHcult. At last 
we readied the long-w'i.shed-for “ waterfall,” so named, 
because when it rains, water sometimes falls, though 
ill small quantities ; but it was too late to ascend the 
hill. We allowed our }»oor worn-out horses to go 
where they jileased, and having kindled a small tire, 
and produced a little saliva by smoking a pijie, we 
talked about our lost eomjianions, who happened for 
their comfort to have the morsel of meat, and who, as 
Jantye thought, would wander from the position in 
which we left them towards the river. We bowed the 
knee to Him who had mercifully preserved us, and 
laid our heads on our saddli's. The last sound we 
heal’d to soothe us, was the distahl roar of the. lion, 
but we were too imurh exhausted to feel any thing 
like tear. Sleej) came to our relief, and it st'emed 
made uj» ot scenes the most lovely, forming a glowing 
conti-ast to our real situation. 1 felt as if engaged, 
during my short rejxise, in roving among ambrosial 
bowers ot paradisaical delight, hearing sounds of 
music, as if from angels’ harps ; it was the night wind 
falling on my ears Irom the neighbouring hill. I 
seemed to pass from stream to stream, in which I 
bathed and slaked my thirst at many a crystal Ibunt, 
flowing from gulden mountains enriched with living 
green. These Klysiau pleasures continued till morn- 
ing dawn, when we awoke speechless with thiiNt, our 
eyes inflamed, and our whole frames burning like a 
coal. We were, however, somewhat less fatigued, but 
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wanted water, and liad recourse to another pipe before 
we could articulate a word. 

My companion tlien directed me to a projecting 
rock, near the lop of the hill, where, if there were 
water at all, it would he found. 1 took uj) the gun 
to proceed in that direction, while he went in search 
»>r the horses, which we feaw'd might have been de- 
voured by the lion. I iLscended the rugged height to 
the spot where water once was, hut found it as dry 
as the sandy plain beneath. I stood a few minutes, 
stretching my languid eye to see if there were any 
apj)earaiu;e of the horses, hut saw nothing ; turning 
to descend, I ha]ipened to cough, and was instantly 
surrounded by almost a hundred hahoons, some of 
gigantic si/e. They grunted, grinned, and s])rang 
from stone to stone, protruding their mouths, and 
di'awing hack the .skin of their forelu'ads, threatening 
an instant attack. I kept parrying them with my 
gun, which was loaded ; hut I knew their character 
and disposition too well to fire, for if 1 had wounded 
one of them, I should have been skinned in five 
minutes. The ascent was very laborious, hut 1 would 
have given any thing to he at the bottom of the hill 
again. Some came so near as even to touch my hat 
while [lassing projecting rocks. It was some time 
before I reached the ]»lain, when they appeared to 
hold a noisy council, either about what they had 
done, or intended doing. IxTclling my piece at two 
that seemed the most fierce, as I was about to touch 
the trigger, the thought occurred, “ 1 have escaped, 
let me be thankful therefore 1 left them uninjured, 
perhajts with the gratification of having given me 
a fritrht. 
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.lantye soon appeared with the horses. My looks, 
more expressive tlian words, eonvineed liini that 
there was no water. We saddled the jioor animals, 
wliieh, tliouirh they liad picked ujj a little icrass, 
looked miserable beyond deserij»tion. e now di- 
reett^l our course towards Witte Water, where wt‘ 
could searc(*ly hope* to arrive helbre al’ternoon, even 
if we r(‘ached it at all, tor we wen* soon ohliired to 
dismount, and drive our horses slowly and silently 
o\er the Ldowimr ])lain, when* the delusive iniraij:e 
tantalized our feelinirs with ('xhihitions of’ the loveliest 
j)icturi’s of’ lakes and pools studded with lovely islets, 
and towerinir trees movini!: in the hree/e on their 
hanks. In some mierht he seen the hustle of a mer- 
cant ill* harbour, with jetties, coves, and inovin;j: rafts 
and oars ; in otliers, laki's as lovely as if they had 
just eome Iroin thi* hand of the l)i\ine .Artist, a traii- 
siaipt of Kden’s sweetest views, hfit all the result of 
highly rarefied air, or the ri fleeted heat of thi* sun’s 
rays on the sultry plaiu. Sometimes, when the horses 
and my (‘om|)anioii wen* some hundred yards in ad- 
vanci*, they appeareil as if lifted from I hi* earth, or 
moving: like dark li\ inir pillars in the air.* Many a 


* 'I'hc fn!l/)\viu<r rom.irks on tlir *ri*iu'ral of t}if njiram.*, 

taken fmiu lirl/oiii's “ Narrative of his ()ju rati».*t»'- ami U< st arclu.*s 
in KtiXpl," will not la- nninten-stin^j- : It L" i.er:iliy ajipiars like 

a still lakt, so iiiinioveH hy the uiftd, that i-\iry thiriLT :thu\r is tc; 
)u.‘ st'i ii most (ii«itin< tly ri tlt-eti'd hy it. Ii the wiml airitati- any of 
the pl.anls that rise ahf#\e the lK»rizon of the mirai^'S the motion is 
set n I’erfeetly at a oreal liistanci'. If the traveller stami eh valeti 
mm h alxive the iiiira;:e. llie apparent water seems less united aiid 
loss deej) ; for, as the e \ es look down upon it, there is not tliick- 
ness en(Mi::h in the v:ipMnr ojj the surfaee of the p-ound to (.onceal 
the earth Iroin liie s^ht ; but if the tra\eller Ik; on a le\e] with llie 
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time did we seek old aot-liills, excavated by the ant- 
eater, into wbieli to thrust our Jicads, in order to have 
soiiudhin,!' solid hetweeii our fevered brains and the 
))iereiiifi: rays of the sun. I'here was no shadow of a 
great ro(;k, the shrubs sa))Ie8s, barren, and blighted, 
as if by some blast of fire. jVothing animate was to 
be seen or heard, except the shrill ehirj>ing of a beetle 
resembling the cricket, the noise of which seemed to 
increase with the intensity of the lieat. Not a cloud 
had been seen since we left our homes. 

We felt an irresistible iiu^lination to remain at 
any busb which could allbrd the least shelter from 
the noonday’s sun, the crown of the bead having the 
sensation as if covere<l with live coal, and the mind 
wandering. .My compani«)n became ratber wild. 
Having been anxious to spare him all the toil ])os- 
sible, I had for a long time carried the gun ; he 
asked I’or it, apparently to relieve me, but his 

liori/on of tlio iniraiif, lu* cniinot soc* tlinni«'h it, st> that it aj)jn*ar.s to 
him fh-ar watrr. hy putting my head tirsl t(» the ground, and then 
mounting a faim-l, titt* lifitjht o\' whieh mijihl liavt* hivn about ten 
Ifft at llu* iimst, I I'ouittl a *ru\\X ditrertMuc in llu* appcaranivbif the 
miratje. On approachinj' it, it beeomes tliiniu r, and apjtears as if 
aj.^itated by the wind, like a field of ripe corn. It gradually vanishes 
as tlic traveller ajiproaehes, and at last entirely disappears when be 
is on the spot.'* 

This ])henoineMon is called hv the neeliuanas, “ Moeiiene;'’ and 
therefore, parched [^ntund, in Isaiah xxxv. 7, translated, “ glowiiifr 
sand,'* by Dr. Lowth and others, 1 have rendered by this term in 
that lan^uajse. It is j)rodiieed, as Dr. Hartwell Horne eorreetly 
remarks, in his “ Introduction to tiie Critical Study of the Scrip- 
tures,** “ by a diminution of the density of the lower stratum of the 
atmosphere, wliieh is eaiised by the increase of heat, ari.sing from 
that eommiuueated by the rays of the sun to the sand, witli which 
this stratum is in immediate eontaet.’* 
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motions were such that 1 was ^lad to recover posses- 
sion of it. 

Aly dilficulties and anxieties were now becoiaini:: 
painful in the extreme, not knowinir any thinj^ of the 
road, which was in some |)laces liardly discernihle, 
and in my faithful jruide hope had died away. ^Fhe 
lior.^es moved at the slowest pace, and tliat only when 
driven, which effort was laborious in the (‘Xtreine. 
SjK‘cch was ironc, and every thimr expressed by siirns, 
except when we liad re<*ourse to a pipe, and ft)r which 
\\v now heiran to los(‘ our relish. After sittin*; a 
lonir while under a hush, oh! what a relief i felt when 
my L^uide pointed to a rlistant liill, near to uhieh 
water lay. ( ouraire revived ; hut it was with pain 
and lahoui that we niu hed it late in thi‘ afternoon, 
llavimr still sufheiiMit judirment nol to ^o at once 
to drink, it \Nas with irreat difhcidly I prevented my 
com|ianion doimi* that, which would almost instantly 
havi‘ provi’d fatal to him. Oiu’ liorsis went to the 
j)ool, and coir^uined lu'arly all tht* water, for it ap- 
j)eared that >ome wild horses had shortly belore 
slaked their ihiist at this spot, leavimr lor us hut 
little, and tiiat polluted. 

liecoinin”; cooler after a little rest, we drank, and 
thoui^h njovim: with animaieule, muddy, and nau- 
seous with filth, it was to us a revivinur fIrauLrht. 
We rested and drank, till the sun, .^inkin;r in the west, 
compelled us to forward, in order tt) reach Gri(jua 
Town tliat niirht. I'houjrh we had filled our stomachs 
with water, (if siieli it mijtht be called, for it was 
{rrossly inijmre,) thirst soon returned with increased 
agony; and jiainful was the ride and walk, for they 
were alternate, until we reached at a late hour the 
abode of Mr. Anderson. 
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EntcTiDii; tiu* door sjH'ecldess, liairi^urd, cinaciatrd, 
and covered willi jicrspiralioii and dust, 1 soon pro- 
cured by si^ns, that universal lanijjiiage, for niyself 
and niy (;otnj>anion, a draiijjbt of water. Mr. A., 
expectinii; such a visitor from the moon as soon as 
from Nainaqiia-land, was not a little surprised to 
iind who it was. Kind-hearted Mrs. A. instantly 
pre])are(l a (.‘up of coHee and some food, wliich J had 
not tasti'd for three days ; and I felt all the powers 
of soul revive, as if 1 had talk(‘d with anirels — it was 
to nu* a “ feast of ic^ason and allow of soul.” 

Iletirine; to rest, the couch, tln)U“h hard, appeared 
to me a downy hed. 1 hcfc^cd of Mr. .A. just to place* 
within my vciwh half a bucket of water: this he 
kindly and prudently refused, hut left with me a full 
tumhicr of unusual size: such, however, was my 
fevered condition, that no sooner was he i::one than 
I drank the whole. After reviewinir the |)asl, and 
lookini;- upward with adorine; j^ratitude, I fell asleep, 
and arose in the morning: as fresh as if 1 had never 
seen a desert, nor felt its thirst. AN e remained here 
a fiw days, in the course of which our lost compa- 
nions arrived, havinu;, as we riichtly suj)posed, wan- 
dered towards the river, and esca|)cd the thirst which 
had nearly terminated our career in the desert. 

The society of* the brethren Anderson and Helm, 
with their partners in labour, was most refreshing: 
to my soul. A crowded and attentive comj:ree:ation, 
and the buz/, of the daily .school, made me forj^et 
the toils of the road, and cheertully did I hear my 
testimony to the word of ^race which had been so 
blessed amonj:: the (iriquas. Wishinij: to visit Daniers 
Kuil, Uereiurs resideiur, about tifty miles north of 
Griipia Town, and also Liittakoo, on the Kuruiiuui 
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River, nearly as far beyond, iny haj)|>ines.s \vas j>ro- 
Jonired by Ihe eoin|iany of jMr. and Mrs. Anderson, 
wlu) liad promised to visit that station. On this 
journey we had another disjilay of a kind and p’acioiis 
Providence. After lejivinir DaMiefs Kuil, Nicholas 
Hereiul, who was wairon-drivcr and iruide, lost his 
way before rt‘acliinLr Camel rountain. I’lns obli*^i‘d 
us to halt •'horl of the water ; and Nicholas, who 
was an intclliLri'iit and shrewd man, remarked airain 
and aiiain, in the course of the c'venin*:. that it was 
a very mysleriou> thinir that he should lose a path 
he knew so will. Jn the morniinr we invoked the 
waLTons, and |)rocceded to the water, which lay far 
to the riirht ; and on arrivinir there, we saw , to our 
astoni>hinent and instruction, that we were led by 
a way wi* knew not, tor there had been siwcral laruc* 
lions alxMit the water pool apparently the whole niiiht. 
Had we arrived a> we expected* in all probability 
the oxen would have taken fri'zht. and occx’isioncd 
some >erious accident. 

^\ c received a hearty welcome from the* brethren 
at Lattakoo, where we stopped some da\<. 'Fliis wa> 
the tirst lime l*had seen the Jieeliuana'-, with the ex- 
ception of a party of Batlaros, who visited Alrieaner; 
and when 1 addressed them there, and now airain in 
their own country, J little anticipated that it was to 
be the seime of my future labours.- As 1 must neces- 
sarily occupy a considerable portion of this work with 
the IJeehuana mission, it will be unnecessary to refer 
to it in this place. 

^^'c returned to Griejua Town, and after liaviiiLT 
made eveiy in(|uiry respecting the object of my visit, 
and settled wliat report to make to Africaner, 1 pre- 
pared to return to Namaqiia-land ; and here 1 inidit 
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dose the reeorcl of iny journey, were it not my wish 
to show the sad revc;rse of circumstances which some- 
times befalls the African ecjuestrian in a houseless 
desert. 

In the afternoon, when hiddimj; farewell to the 
dear brethren, with whom I could have wished to 
pass a month, Mr. A. remarked that the weather to 
the westward looked like a storm ; but as these aj)pear- 
aiures ol’ten jiass over without a drop of rain, we set 
off, and trustiiii^ to the strength of our recruited 
horses, w(‘ hoped to pass through the desert to the 
Orani^e Uiver without much sufferin*;. Mrs. A. had 
provided us with some biscuit, which one oi* the men 
])laced in a sack also containiniz; tobacco. We in- 
tended to sleep at Witte Water tliat uie:l)t ; but Ion,y: 
before we reached that placte, we were overtakc'u by an 
awful storm of thunder. The peals were deafening; 
and our horses frecpiently started from each other at 
the vivid glare of the lightning. It poured torrents, 
so that l)y the time we reached tlie spot where we in- 
tended to halt, we were drenched to the skin. We 
let our horses go, and sat down, like half-drowned 
cocks, at a bush which could afford us no shelter 
either from wind or rain. After the vehemence of the 
storm had abated, we began to think what must be 
done, for by the falling rain and the piercing wind, we 
trembled as if we should die with cold. After much 
patient search, we found a very few substances capable 
of ignition, and struck a light in the only box where 
the tinder was dry, but in vain we looked for fuel 
to supply our fire; we threw most of our clothes 
off, for the suffering with them on was unbearable ; 
and leaving one to blow the tire, we sallied forth 
in quest of materials to burn. At some distance 
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we succeeded in gathering a few small branches, 
when we found at least four hyenas looking on in 
a most daring manner, as if resolved to attack us. 
Such as had both liaiids occujiied, soon relieved one, 
and with stones scared them a little. But, alas! the 
light of^the little fire we had left, had disappeared, 
and we kiu’W not the direction from which we had 
come. \N’e shouted to the man who had remained 
with it, hut no answer, save the ugly howl of the 
hyenas. Now we were comjdetely bewildered, every 
one ])ointing in a different direction, as tliat in which 
we had come. A second storm i>elted us most un- 
mercifully, and the wind seemed to penetrate through 
and through our almost naked frames. After a long 
search, we found tlu' little hush, the man asleep, and 
the tire out. We threw down the crow-nests which 
we luul gathered for fuel, resolving to brave it out ; 
hut the |)ros|iect was horrible, (fl shivering till the 
next day’s mui should warm us. Kacli lay down in 
a lum|), on a goat-^kin, which had served as a .saddh*- 
cloth. 1\vo of us tried to get down to drv earth, for 
tlioiiirl) tlu'i'c* had been a stream on tlic ijrouiid, it was 
scarci-ly wot six inches deep. Jioyond our expectation, 
we tell asleep, and as I lay rather lower than some of 
my eoinrades, the rain and sand buricil nearly the half 
of my body. It would he vain atlemptinfi; to deserihi* 
my feelinss on awaking at day-break, stiff', cold, and 
dizzy ; my hair clotted with mud. ^\'e crawled off 
to the |>ool of rain-water, and though very thick, we 
enjoyed a thorough ablution ; after wringing the water 
out of our clothe.s, we put them on as they were, being 
obliged to )>rocced. Before starting, we resolved to 
have a delightful taste of our biscuit, but, alas ! when 
the contents of our hag were turned out, we found 
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that the rain having saturated the tobacco and biscuit, 
the latter was reduced to a dark-brown paste ; smokers 
as we were, this dish was too unpalatable for us, and 
a good draught of muddy W'ater had to supply the 
deficiciuy. 

As tJie sun arose towards the meridian, the heat 
became excessive ; and if we had been neaj’ly frozen 
at night, we were almost scorched during the day ; 
and before we reached water the following night, we 
would have given a crown for a bottle of that in which 
we had washed in the morning. Our return was little 
diflerent from our outward journey, “ in fastings oft.” 
A kind Providence watched over us, and in some 
cases remarkably interposed in our behalf, which the 
following incident will show. We hud passed the 
night without food ; and after a long day’s ride, the 
.sun was de.s(-ending on tis, with little ]»rosj)cet of 
meeting with any thing to a.ssuage the jmins of hunger, 
when, as we were descending lioin the high ground, 
weak and weary, we .saw, at a gi’cat distance, on the 
opposite ridge, a line of dust ap])roaehing, with the 
fleetness of the ostrich. It ])roved to he a si)ring 
buck, closely pin’sued by a w ild dog, w hich must have 
brought it many miles, for it was seized within two 
hundred yards of the s[)ot where we stood, and in- 
stantly despatched. We, of eour.se, thankfully took 
])osse.ssioii of his prize, the right to which the wild 
dog seemed much inclined to dis])ute with us. 1 pro- 
])osed to leave half of it for the j)ursuer. “ No,” said 
one of mv men, “ he is not .so hunirrv as we are, or 
he would not nni so fast.” 

Thi' nii 2 :ht before reaeliinji: home we had rather a 
narrow esea])e from a sea-cow (^hippopotamus). We 
were olilij^ed to cross the river, wliich could only 
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be effected by passing over two low islands, nearly 
(;overed with reeds and jungle. They were a gi*eat 
distance from each other, and it w^as now nearly dark. 
AVc had just reached the first, wlien a sea-cow came 
furiously u|) the .stream, snorting so loud as to be 
cchfK'd back from the dark overhanging ])recipiccs. 
Younkcr .Alricancr shouted out to me to escaj»e, 
and, springing from his horse, which ajipcarcd pet- 
ritied, li*' seized a large .stone, and hurled it at the 
monster of the deep, for our guns were both out of 
order. The eiiraijed animal then made for the next 
ford, through which two of us were forcing our 
horses, up to the saddle in a rapid torrent. A 
nntment’s delay on our part would have been fatal to 
one or both of us. The other three men remained till 
the infuriated animal had got again into the rear, when 
they also escaped to the second island, where expect- 
ing another encounter, we made the best of our way 
to the inaiidand, effeetually drenched with per.s])iration 
and water. Wi' soon alter reached a village oi our 
own peopU- ; and it was with the liveliest gratitiule to 
our heaveidy Father that we reviewed the nu-rcies of 
the day. These animals, in their imdistiirhed lakes 
and pools, are generally timid, and will tlee at the 
approach of man ; but when they have been hunted 
and wounded, from year tt) year, they become very 
dangerous, as the following fact w ill- jirove. A native, 
with his boy, went to the river to hunt sea-<-ows. 
Seeing one at a short distance Itelow the islancl, the 
man jiasscd through a n.arn)w .stream, to get nearer 
the object of his pursuit. lie fired, but missid ; and 
the animal in.stanlly made for the island ; and the 
man, seeing his danger, ran to cro.ss to the bank of 
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the river ; but, before reaebing it, tlie sea-cow seized 
him, and literally severed bis body in two with its 
monstrous jaws. 



AriiiCANKu, i»nKssr.i» as iij: Am>Mi’AMi:i» J iii: ArrnoK it) c aim-, town. 


A detail of oui’ journey was laid before Africaner. 
'Pile whole of our researebes gave him entire satisfac- 
tion, when it was resolved that bis removal should 
remain prospective for a season. My labours were 
resumed, but the drought was severe, and great 
hunger prevailed in the jtlaee. The means of grace, 
however, were well attended, and a delightful unction 
of the Spirit realized, esj»eeially in our sabbath con- 
vocations : and so strong was the attachment of the 
jieople that, although 1 was eonteinjilating a visit to 
the Cape, I dared not to mention the subject. 



CHAPTER XII. 

• 

JiMinn'v f*» ('apt* Town — Tlu* ]>o\v(t of tlir (Josju*! — Africaner’s 
rritii^al A liKlirrons sivnc — IiKTrdnlity of a farmer — 

'rin.' surpiisr — Africaner’s visit to tlic (iovernor — Sensation pro- 
duccfl— 'Flic jMiilmr appointcfl to the nerhnanas — Africaner 
liis e«ii)fls t<» J.altakoo — Mis death — His early exi)erienee 
— Dreams and visions — Africaner’s dream — Tin* author’s anxiety 
about the mission — AVhy relimjuished -Wesleyans rcsunic the 
UMssion— - Mr. Backhouse's tcNtimoiiy-- Ditlieulties inevitable — 
l*rospocli^e view. 


Wiiii.E t'liiraiivfl in iin inten^stinu; convt*rsation witli 
Africaner on tlic slate and prosped. of tlic mission, in 
connexion with tin' harrier to civilization, not only 
from tlu* state ol‘ country and climate, l)ut also from 
the \\ant ot intercourse with the Colony, the idea 
darttd into my mind, that .\fricaner would do well to 
accom])any me to C’ajte 'J'own ; and 1 at once made the 
})r(;p()sal. The ixood man looked at me a^ain and 
attain, trravely a>kini^ whether I were in earne.st, and 
seemed fain to ask if J wore in my senses too ; addim^ 
with "reat fervour, “ 1 had thcnmht you loved me, and 
do you advi.se me to iro to the trovernment, to he 
hunt:: up as a s|)cctaele of puhlie justice ?” and puttiuL: 
his liand tt) his head, he asked, Do you not know 
that I am an outlaw, and that 1000 rix-dollars have 
been olfered for this poor head I'hcse difficulties 
I endeavoured to remove, hy assuring him that the 
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results would be most satisfactory to himself, as well 
iis to tlie (lcf\'eriu)r of the Cape. Mere Africaner ex- 
hihited his lively faith in the gracious promises of 
(jod, by replying, “1 shall deliheratc, and commit, 
(or, as he used the word according to the Dutch trans- 
lation,) roll my way ujarn the Ijord ; I know he will 
not leave me.” • 

During three days this subject wsis one of public 
discussion, and more than one canu! to me with grave 
looks, asking if 1 had advised Africaner to go to the 
Cape. On the third day the point was decided, and 
we made preparatiems for our departure, alter having 
made the necessary arrangements lor continuing the 
means of instruction during my absence. Nearly all 
the inhabitants aecoin|>anied iis half a day’s journey 
to the hanks of the Orange River, where we had to 
Avail several days, it having oversowed all its banks. 
'I'he kindne.ss of 'the people, and the tears Avhicli 
were shed when we ])arted from them, Avere deeply 
afl'ecting. 

Arriving at IVIIa, (the place, as before stated, to 
Avhieh some of the people from Warm Bath had re- 
tired when the latter Avas de.stroyed by Africaner,) Ave 
had a feast lit for heaven-horn souls, and subjects to 
Avhich the serajihim abo\'e might liaA'e tuned their 
golden lyres. Men met who had not seen each other 
since they bad joined in iuutual combat for each other’s 
woe; met — Avarrior with Avarrior, hearing in their 
hands the olive branch, secure under the panoply of 
]>eace and love. They talked of Him avIjo had sub- 
dued both, Avithout a sAA'ord <»r sjiear, and each bosom 
swelled with purest friendshi|), and exhibited another 
trophy destined to adorn the triumph of the Prinee of 
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IVacf, under whose banner each was promoting that 
reign in wliich — 

“ No l(»ii^i*r liosts hosts, 

Tlu ir heaps of slain ile])h)rf ; 

'I'iiev hantr the tnnnpet in lite hall. 

Anti study war no inoiv.*’ 

Jft‘r(^ I ai^in met with Mr. liartlett and family, who, 
with tlie (‘liiof and ]jet)j)lt‘ of the station, loaded ns 
with kiiuliK ’S>*. 

We s|)ent some pltrasant days while the suhjeet of 
fretlinL!: iViricaner safely thronirh tlu^ territories of the 
farmer.^ to the (’ape, was the theme ot‘ much conver- 
sation. To some tlie st(‘p seemed somcwvhat hazard- 
ous. Afrit'aner and I had fully discussed the point 
before leavini? the station, and 1 was confident of 
success, 'riiouiih a chief, tluav was no need of layint^ 
aside any thiiiic likt* royalty, with a view* to travel in 
disiruise. Of two substantial shirts left, 1 ,;rav(' him 
oiK‘ ; he had a |)air ot leather ti’owseis, a duffel jacket, 
inueh tl]e wofse lor wear, and an old hat, neillier 
w hile nor liku U, and my own irai h was scarcely morif 
refna d. As a farther precaution, it was aLoec'd, that 
for onc(' I should he the chief, and he sljould assume 
tlie a]>pearance of a sirvant, when it wa> desiialde, and 
pass lor one of my attendants. 

Ludicrous as the picture may appiar, the subject 
was a ^rave one, and the scifson soU inn and iinjant- 
ant ; otten did I lift up iny heart to Him in wlurse 
Iiands are the hearts of all na n, that his presence 
iniirht iro with ns. It inifrht here be remarked, once 
for all, tliat the Dutch farmers, riOtwith>tandin^ all 
that has heeii .said aicainst them by some travellers, 
are, as a j)eoj»le, exctediiiLdy hospitable and kind to 
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strangers. Exceptions there^nre, but these are few, 
and perhaps more rare than in any country under the 
sun. So^e of these worthy people on the borders of 
the Colony, congratulated me on returning alive, 
having often heard, as they said, that I had been long 
since murdered hy Africaner. Much wonder was 
expressed at my narrow escape from such a monster 
of cruelty, tlxe report having been spread that Mr. 
Ebncr had but just escaped with the skin of his teeth. 
While some would scarcely credit my identity ; my 
testimony, as to the entire reformation of Africaner’s 
character, and bis conversion, was discarded as the 
effusion of a frenzied brain. It sometimes afiurded 
no little entertainment to Africaner and the Nama- 
<|uas, to hear a farmer denounce this supposed irre- 
claimable savage. There were tinly a few, however, 
who were scejitical on this subject. At one farm, 
a novel scene exhibited a state of feeling respecting 
Africaner and myself, and likewise displayed the 
|)ovver of Divine grace under peculiar circumstances. 
It was nec^essary, from the scarcity of water, to call at 
siudi houses as lay in our road. The farmer referred 
to was a good man in the best sense of the word ; and 
he and his wife had both shown me kindness on my 
way to Nanui(|ua-land. On a])proaching the house, 
which was on an eminence, 1 directed my men to take 
the wagon to the valley below, while I walked toward 
the house. • The farmer, seeing a stranger, came 
slowly down the descent to meet me. When within 
a few yards, I addi'essed him in the usual way, and 
stretching out my hand, expressed my pleasure at 
seeing him again, lie put his hand behind him, and 
asked me rather wildly who 1 was. I replied that I 
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Avas Moffixt, exi)ressina: my wonder that he should 
have forgotten ino. “ Moffat !’* he rejoined, in a Ihl- 
terirtg voice ; “ it is your ghost /” and nfbved some 
steps backward. “ I am no ghost.” “ Don’t come 
near me !” he exclaimed, “ you have been long mur- 
dered by Africaner.” “ But I am no ghost,” I said, 
i’eeling iny hands, as if tp convince him and myself, 
too, of my matci iality ; but his alarm only increased. 
“ Bverv l) 0 (ly says you were murdered ; and a man told 
jne lu‘ liad seen your bones;’* and he continued to 
ira/e at me, to the no small astonishment of the good- 
wile and children, who were standing at the door, as 
also to that of my people, who were looking on from 
the wagoji below. At length he extended his trem- 
bling hand, sayiuLT, “ hen did you rise from the 
(h ad As he leared my presence* would alarm his 
wile, \v<‘ bent our -iteps towards the wagon, and Afri- 
caner was the Mihgct of our conversation. I gave 
him in a lew wonU my vi(*\vs ol' his present charac^ter, 
>aying, “ lie is now a truly good man.” To whieh 
Ik* je|)lii’d, “ I can believe almo>l any thing you say, 
but Ihut I cannot credit ; there are sevi'ii wonders in 
the world, that would be tlic eighth.” 1 appealed to 
the displays of Divine gra(te in a Paul, a Manasseh, 
and nfeiii-d to his own e\pi‘? iciice. He rc'plied, 
“ Thrsr wei'e another* docriplion of merr, hut that 
Africaner was one of the at*cui*sed sorts of Ham,” 
i-numerating >ome of the atrocitie> of which he had 
been guilty. Ily this time we were standing with 
Africaner at our fcit, on whose, countenaircc sat a 
smile, well knowirrg the pi’ejudices of some of the 
tanner's. Idie tanner elo-.(‘d the (•(»u\ eisation hv ‘•ax- 
ing, v\ith mueli earliest rii * Well, if what von a»i rl 
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be true respecting tliut man, I have only one wish, 
and that is, to see him before I die ; and when you 
return, as sure as the sun is over our heads, I will go 
witli you to see him, though he killed my own uncle.” 
I was not before aware of this fact, and now felt some 
hesitation whetlier to discover to him the object of 
his wonder ; hut knowing the sincerity of thh farmer, 
and the goodness of his disposition, I said, “ This, 
then, is Africaner!” He started back, looking in- 
tensely at the man, as if he had just dropped from the 
clouds. ” Arc you Africaner?” he exclaimed. He 
arose, doffed his old hat, and making a polite bow, 
answered, “ 1 am.” The fanner seemed thunder- 
struck ; but when, by a few ipicstions, he had assured 
himself of the fact, that the former bugbear of the 
border stood before him, now meek and lamb- like in 
his whole deportment, he lifted up his eyes, and ex- 
claimed, “ O God, what a mii’uele of thy jiower 1 
what cannot thy grace accomjilish ? ” The kind far- 
mer, and his no less hosjiitable wife, now abundantly 
su])plied our wants ; but we hastened our dejiarture, 
lest the intelligence might get abroad that Africaner 
was with me, and bring unpleasant visitors. 

On arriving at Cape Town, I waited on liis Excel- 
lency the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, who ap- 
peared to receive with considerable scepticism my 
testimony that I had hrbught the far-famed Africaner 
on a visit to his Excellency. The following day was 
aj>pointed for an interview, when the chief was re- 
ceived by Lord Charles with great affability and kind- 
ne.ss ; and he cxjiresscti his pleasure at seeing thus 
before him, one who had formerly been the scourge of 
the country, and the terror of the border colonists. 
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His lv\(:clli*n( v was evidently much struck with this 
result, of missionary enterprise, the l)encfit of which 
lie Jiad soiiu'tiines doubted. I remeinhered when I 
tiisl arrived at C-ape Town, tlie reply to my memorial 
for permission to proceed to my destination in Great 
Naina(iiia-land, was, tliat his Excellency had coi::ent 
reasoii-s tor not comj)lyinu:*with my re<|uest ; and 1 was 
obliLTcd to remain eiu;ht months in tlie Coloiiv : this 
time was not, however, lost, for it was turned to ad- 
vantaice hy learning the I)ut(di lan!^iia«;e, and attend- 
ing to other preliminaries for a missionary campaign. 
Whatever he might think of his former views, his 
Excellency was now (jonvinced that a most important 
point had been gained ; and, as a testimony of his 
good feeling, he presented Africaner with an excellent 
wagon, value eighty pounds sterling. 

A sliort time previous to iny visit to the C-aj>e, a de- 
putation from the J^>ndon MissionaVy Soeiety, consist- 
imr of the Revds. J. ( amphell and Dr. Plnlip, arrived, 
lor the purpose of examining tlie stale of our Afriean 
missions, and to them Afri(‘aner’s visit was a subject 
of deep iuleivsl. It appeared to he one of the hap- 
piest moments of Mr. ( ampbell’s life to hold converse 
with the man at whose very name, on Ins first visit 
to Nama(]ua-laMd, he liad trembled, but on whom, in 
answer to many prayers, he now looked as a brother 
lu'loved. Often while inter|»reting for .Mr. (\ in liis 
iiKjuiries, I have been deeply affected with the over- 
flow of soul ex]>ericnced liy both, while jvlu^arsing the 
scenes of bygone days. 

Africaners aj>|)earance in (/a])c Town excited 
coii.>idcrable attention, as lii> name and (exploits 
bad been familiar to many of its inliabitants for 

N J 
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more* tliiin twonly yoiirs. Mimy \v(.*ri* struck with 
tlic unexpected mildness and Lrenth'iKss of his de- 
meanour, and ollu*rs with his piety and accurate 
kno\vl(‘di;e of the Scri|)tures. Ilis New Testament was 
an interesting; ohjecl of attention, it was so coin])letely 
tiniinhed and worn by use. Ilis answers to a nuni- 
her of (picslions put to hiiii hy the friends in Cape 
1'own, and at a ])ublic meetinu: at the Paarl, exliil)iled 
his diliireiK^e as a student in the doctrines of the 
(losj)el, especially when it is rememhered that Afri- 
caner nevc'i* saw a Catechism in his life, hut obtained 
all his knowledire on theoloi^ical subjects from a 
careful perusal of the Scri|)tures, and the verhal in- 
structions of the missionary. 

iMy ohjecl in comiiii; to the C^)lony was twofold ; 
to prodire supplies, and to introduce Africaner to 
the notice of the Colonial (lovermnent. With the 
fidlest liope of returnimi; to my flock, who had now 
Ijccome exceedinj^ly dear to me, I had made [nircliases 
on the road to take with me on my return ; but 
this was not to take place, for it was the wish of 
the Deputation, that 1 sboidd accom|)anv them in 
their visits to the missionary stations, and eventually 
be ajipoinled to the lieclmana mission. 1"o me this 
A\as at first a startliiijLr proposition, and one to which 
I a(*ceded with much reluctance, and not till Africaner 
pive his entire consent, which he did with ^reat 
diHidenee and modesty, havini:: some slight hoju*, in 
which I concurred, that lie might with his poo[)le re- 
move to that neigh bourliood, having been frequently 
invited by a tribe of the IJechuanas, parties of whom 
were wont to trade with him in Xaimupia-laiid. 
Africaner and party left with mingled emotions, and 
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\v(*iv kindly sui>i)lit’(l with a i:c)\T-niiiu*nt [)a'^sj)ort lt> 
rnsuiv the* lVic‘n(l>hi|) and altontion of* tin* colonists, 
tlirouirli whose lands they must pass. 

'riie reinainiii”- jiartieulars of* this e:ood nnuTs earerr 
must now Ih' related as hri( fly a-^ |)ossil)le ; to w hich 
1 ]»ropo<e to add Mime <d)>t‘rvat ions on tin* ti’i- 
mination of our mi^>ioiwiry oia ralions in Nam:n|ua- 
land. Ill* very i:enerou->ly olleiid to take my hooks 
and a tew article> ot‘ furnituri' I harl puj'<'ha>e<l. in his 
wairon acro» the continent to Lattakoo. Diirini: mv 
stay at ('aj>e 'I'own, Mis> Smith, to whom I had 
loni:' |)re\ ii)ii'-ly i‘nj:ai:(‘d, arrivinir Ironi KiiLdanil, 
we were united, and we accompanii'd .Mr. ( 'ampl»ell 
on his Mcond \ i>it to l..attakoo. Ile](‘ W(‘ were ta- 
voured with one more short hut deliuhltul intmwiew. 
'J'his t'aithlul and aireclionatt' triend !*ememlK‘re(i his 
pr(»nii-‘(\ and !u*ouLdit me tlu* articles, of which he 
kiK'w 1 niu-t sliairl in lUT'd. Ne arly a \car had inti r- 
veiied, and he had ^pent the time, in conjmiction 
with his hi'oiher> l)a\i<l and dac^)hu^. in conlinuimr 
the puhlic ser\ iee>, and tiachiiiir in tlie >chooU at 
the >lation, while 1 had hien on the tmir with the 
l)e|)iitation. Mr, (’aniplxll heinir ahtnit to letnrn 
to Kmzland. Alricaner travelU'd with ns a> tar as 
I)aniers Kuil to ac<-oinpany him, where he met the 
(iriipia ehiet’, nereiid IJerend, with whom, as >tated 
in a lormer eliapter, he had*had many a deadly con- 
test. lieinj: now both convert^ to the I'aith, all the ir 
former animosities were melted away h\ the* (iospi l 
ot* peace and love. These chief’^ >at down toirethir 
in onr ti nt w ith a mimlKT of people, when all united 
in siniiiiiL^ a hymn ot’ praiM* to (iod, ami lisleninir 
to an address, iVom the invitation ot .leliovali to 
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lUc ends of Uie earth to took to Him, and Him alone, 
for salvation. After which, they knelt at the same 
stool, before the j)eaceful throne of the Redeemer ; 
til us the Gosjicl makes — 

“ I-iions, and beasts of savage nnnu*, 

Put on the nature of tl)e lamb.” 

We parted, with some hope that we might see him 
again : but no — it was the last farew'cll ; for scarcely 
two years bad elapsed when he was called to enter 
iitto the joy of his Lord. This he had anticipated, 
with the fidl a.ssurancc of hope, believing that “ when 
his earthly bouse should be dis.solved, he would liaA'e 
a building of Cod.” — The closing scene of his life is 
faitlifully delineated by the Rev. .1, Archbell, Wesleyan 
missionarv, in a letter to Dr. Philip, dated March 
Hth. 1823. 

“ Wlicn bo found bis end ajipniatdiin", be called all tbe j)eo|)l(* 
ttJi'ctlier, after the cxaiiij)le of Josbiia, and jjave tlieni directions 
as to their future conduct. ‘ Wc arc not,* said be, ‘what we were, 
At/rfC/e.v, but men professinnj to be taught according to the (Jospcl. 
i.et ns then do accordingly. Idvc peaceably with all men, if 
possible : and if imjiossible, consult those who are placed over you, 
belbre you engage in any thing, llemain together, as yon Jiave 
done since I knew you. 'riieu when the Directors think lit to send 
\ou a missionary, you may he ready to receive him. Jlehavc to 
any teaelier yttu may have sent as one sent of (lod, as 1 have great 
biope that (lod will hless you in this ri‘s]UTl when I am gone to 
heaven. I feel that J love (hid, anti that he has done much for 
me, of which I am totally unworthy. 

“*My former life is .'stained with blood; but Jesus Christ has 
pardoned me, and 1 am giung to heaven. Ob! beware of falling 
into tbe same evils into which I b.ivi- Kd you fretpieiitly ; but seek 
(lod, and be will be bmml of you to direct ymi.* 

“ Afrieam r v.as a man of sound judgment, and of undaunted 
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courjsc ; av»fl althongli he himself was one of the first and the 
M veresi ]i(Tseciitc>rs of the Christian cause, he would, had he Jived, 
have sj»illed his blood, if necessary, for his missionary.*’ 


Many had been the refreslnng liours we had spent 
togetlier, sittinir or walking, tracin': the operations of 
tlic won! and .Sj)irit on iii^ mind, winch seemed to have 
been first excited under the ministry of C'hristian 
Albrecht. Subsequent to that period, bis thoughts 
were fre(|uently occupied while looking around him, 
and surveying the “ handy-works” of God, and asking 
the question, “Are these the ]>roductions of .some 
great aeing? — how is it that his name and (diaracter 
have been lo.st among the Xama(|uas, and the know- 
ledge of Him confined to so few ;* — has that know- 
ledge only lately come to the world —how is it 
lat He does not address mankind in or d language 
His mind had received an impetus, not from the 
li'.rht ol nature, bright as her page appears to mie 
even partially illmnined by the voice of revelation, 
hut from what he had heard from the missionary. 
'J’he torch of Divine truth which had hut just 
begun to irradiate with, its ye t feeble rays his intel- 
leetual powers, had been by his own violence removed 
far beyond his reach, and he was thus left to 
grope like one in the dark ; but dark as his soul 
was, he could not retire from the ruins of Warm 
Hath without a pau'j;. In trying to L'rasp the often 
indistinct rays of liirht, which would occasionally 
flit across his ])artialiy awakened understandim.'', 
be became the more bcwililered, especially when 
he thought of the sjtirit of the (Jo>pel mes.sa:re, 

“ Good-will to man." Jle olteii wond<'red wlicther 
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the book lie saw some fif tin* farim^rs use sa'ul any 
tliiiijLC on the suhjed ; and then he would eonelude, 
that if they worshipped any sueh lieinir, lie must be 
one of a very ddrere.iit eharaeli'r from that God of 
love to whom the missionaries direided llie attention 
of the Namaijuas. 

It was at a period when Africaner’s judjrment ap- 
[leared to he wavcaini*:, and when he was about to 
dismiss for ever from his thoinrhts the irraver subjects 
of r(‘V(‘lation, d(*ath and iininoi tality, that lu* had 
ratluM’ a remarkable dr(*am, which i!;ave his mind a 
bias it n(‘ver afterwards forsook. Although I admit, 
with many others, that dreams may be of three classes, 
human, satanic, and divine, - thosi* of tlu‘ latter class 
lieinj:: vi rv rare,— I have ever found it ne(‘i*ssary to 
discourai:(‘, rather tliaii to countenance, a reirard to 
them ainoni; the heathen, on whose minds lii;ht has 
just bepni to break, and who, under their first impi’es- 
sions, are very prone to i::ive a superstitious interpreta- 
tion to dreams, some of wliicli are of too monstrous 
a character to be permitted an asylum in the mind. 
Hiesi* L*:eiierally obtain currency amoiiix the iioiorant, 
and such as feel more [ileasure in hawkinir about their 
nocturnal reveries, than spendin”: their time in learn- 
injj; to read the law and the testimony; and the delu- 
sion does not sto|) here; they hear of visions, and 
think that they may come in for a share of them, and 
thus brinii: back the ancient <iispensation, addinir to 
dreams unearthly slights. 

i have heard ol some who had seen an anu:(d behind 
a bush; of others who had beheld the Saviour, and 
could tell his form ; of some who have heard a voice 
from heaven; of others who have i^one as far as 
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Jrnisalern, like Malioniet, tlioiiirli not on an ass, and 
ascended to the third heaven^ and returned the same 
niLdit. When tl\ese tliiinrs have 1‘ound jdace, the 
missionary iinds it necessary gently to introduce other 
matters into tlicir channels of reHectioii, and im])art 
a genuine currency in the place of that base coin, 
which, alas! is soiiu*timei; vtauled in more eidightened 
countries than Africa. lUit Africaner was a man who 
ne\ er dealt in such commodities. In the development 
of his (’hiistian experiuuv, his motto was, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” 'flu* Idllowing 1 lieard him relate 
only (H.c(‘, and it scciikmI then to have lH‘en revived in 
his mind hy looking at a mountain opposite to whi(‘h 
we sat, and along the steep sides of which ran a 
narrow path t(» the top. 

lie suppo*-('d, in his dream, that he was at the base 
of a >tc(‘p and rugged mountain, ovi‘r w hich h(‘ mu.st 
|>a-^s hy a path leading along an a<most perpt‘ndi(‘ular 
|)recipict‘ to the svnninit. On the li ft of the path, the 
fearful di'clivity presented one furnace of lire and 
smoke mingled with lightning. As he looked round 
to dee troin a sight which made his whole frame 
trcmliU*, one ajjpeari’d out ol those murky regions, 
whose voice, like thunder, >aid that there was no 
esca|)e hut hy the narrow path. lie attempti'd to 
a'-cend therehy. hut felt the retlectid heat from ihe 
precipice to which he was* obliged to cling more 
inteuM* tlian that from the i>ui'ning pit hi’neath. 
When ready to sink with mental and ph\>ical agony, 
he cast his eyes upwanls heyoml the hurning gndf, 
and saw a person stand on a green mount, on wjjjcli 
the sun apjKared to shine with |»eculiar hrilliancv. 
Tlfw individual drew near to the ridge of the |»re- 
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cipice, niid lieckoiicd iiiin to advunco. Sliiddiiii; the 
side of his face with his liaiuls, lie asce'iided, through 
lieat and smoke, such as he would liave tlimm;ht 
no human frame could endure. He at last reached 
the lonj;-dcsired spot, which hccanic increasingly 
hriuht, and when about to address the straiifrer, he 
awoke. 

On askinj; him wliat was his interjiretation of the 
dream, he n'plied, that it haunted his mind for a lont:; 
time, like a poisonous thorn in the tiesh, and he could 
hear to reflect on it only when, as he said, with frreat 
simplicity, “ J thou<;ht the path was the narrow road 
leading from destruction to .safety, from hell to heaven ; 
the stranger I suppos<id to he that Saviour of whom t 
had heard, and long were my thoughts occupied in 
tiying to discover when and how J was to pass along 
the hurning })ath adding, with tears in his eyes, 
“ Thank God, 1 have passed.” 

It may not he improper, before concluding the sub- 
ject of the mission to Africaner, to notice the 'cause 
why a missionary was not sent according to promise. 
'J'hat 1 did not forget to urge it, may he seen from 
the following extract from one of my letters to the 
Directors : — 

“ But whilst thov aUhrtl cause for j^raliludc, it i.s to hi* rocollcctcd, 
that thoir sit nation calls for syiupathy and help at your hands. 
You have had the lionour of sending them the glad tidings of the 
(ios])el, which have been blessed in a singular manner to many 
wlio were formerly buried in degradation and guilt. J have tluTC 
seen the lion hcct)me a lamb, the ca])livc set at liberty, and the 
mourner comforted ; yea, more, 1 have seen men, once the dupes 
of ignorance and vice, sweetly falling asleep in Jesus; others ex- 
ulting, as they departed cuil of life, and saying, * It is finished, ft»r 
guilty me.’ Sometimes my solitary moments are interrupted w'ith 
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t ir <1 leriil : — ‘You linvc sn.-iff-lurtl us lVt>m lieutli-n 

(Isrkiu'ss ; (lisc-oviTt d to us tlu- LMicmios of our m-viT-tlyiujr mmiIs ; 
jniinti'd us t«) tlu* J.ainb of God, and witlidrawii tlic rurlaiii of tlio 
fti'inid world. Vkv see tlu* crown that awaits tlu* faithful, hut 
vliy liavc you left us to finish tlu* warfare alone ? The battle is 
‘Treat, arid our strength is small, and we are ready to jierisli f*>r lack 
of kiiowledtre.’ Such is the situation of that intcrestiu'T jH*«n)le, and 
surely siu lf a situ.ation di iTia!id.S|Syinj)alliy and help.” 

This ajiptal was not tor;rollon ; hut tlic c‘X]Hvtalit)n 
that thr people would remove, ac-eordinir lo their ori- 
iriual iuteiitiou, lo anollu‘r part ot‘ the country, eaiisetl 
some (h'hiy on the part of the Dire(‘tors. Mr. Schrm*- 
leii. also, who liad lahoured so su(‘eessfidly in (ireat 
Nama(|na-l;uKl, and whose ent(‘rprise planted a station 
at Ik'thany, two hundretl miles Ix^yond tlie Oramrt* 
Kiver, had been com|H'lle(l to ndire towards the (’olony, 
and al)andon the (ireat Namatpia mission for a st^ason, 
owiiu: to the im^ ttled state* of the country, and a civil 
war on the station. At the same time, Africaner’s 
])eo|)l(‘ s<*])arat('d, one jiart iroimr towards the Fish 
liiv(’r, w here Jonk(‘r, ala> ! carried on tlu* character of 
a freehooli’r, takim: the cattle of the Dainaras, while 
an<)tlu*r part remained hehind, on the old >tati()n, and 
kept up the worship of (iod. 

At that period the mania for war extendi'd from tin* 
Zoolus, near Fort Natal on the east, to Anirra Fecpicna 
Hay on the west. C’ornmeneinir with llu? Zoolu-i, 
Matahele, and Mantatees, the'dernoii of war seemed to 
riy from people to people, and the numerous trihes of 
the Heehuana and lia'^uto appeared, for a while, d(*- 
voted to destruction, (iriquas, Corannas, and Naiiia- 
quas, llu)u;rh last not least, from their contijruity to 
the (N)lony, posscssinir suj)erior means of carn in:: on 
the hloody irame, continued, with few exceptions, to 
scatter devastation, distress, and woe, until the ven- 
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{'eance of Heaven fell both on them and their ill-gotten 
sjioils. Tlicsc wore days of trials ; and scarcely a 
missionary station escaped unscathed north of the 
Orange River. 

As soon !is these troubles began to subside in Na- 
ina(jua-Iand, our Wesleyan brethren nobly extended 
their efforts to that countryi Their labours fiave been 
crowned with success, and I have watched their on- 
ward progress with as much interest as if I had been 
one of their number. The field being thus ably oc- 
cupied, it was unnecessar)' for the London Missionary 
Society to send others, while the character of the 
country already described, with its scanty population, 
and the cry for missionaries to carry on the woi’k in 
more important fields, influenced the Directors to 
leave that section of the missionary world to our 
Wesleyan bretliren. 

While preparing tin? jireceding pages, T received 
from Mr. .1. Hackhonse a tract entitled “ Kffi’cts of 
the (Josj)el on the Africaner Family,” the ])erusal 
of which lias afforded me the most grateful pleasure. 
Messrs. Hack house and Walker, two valuable members 
of the Society of Friends, have recently visited the 
Missionary stations in the South Seas, as avcU as 
those in South Africa. The results of their obser- 
vation, as rejiorted by them, are very .satisfactory. 
In reference to the jieople of Namaqua-laud, .Mr. B. 
writes in a letter addressed to myself: — “1 have 
no doubt but thou wilt be interested in learning, 
that the Wesleyans aiv reaping an encouraging harvest 
in Clreat Namaqua-land, from the seed sown in former 
days by the l.<ondon Missionary Society, in which thou 
h.ndst a part.” 

On the resumption of the Warm Bath station. 
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HOW Nisbet Rath,"! and Africaner’s Kraal as an out- 
station, and the pleasinir fruits which have followed 
tlie lahoui's ol' Mr. Cook and others, the conversion 
of 'rilus Africaner, and the consequent peace and 
liarinony among the people, once engaged in warlike 
strife, the writer of the tract makes the following 
judicious remarks. “ Im tracing the history of the 
Africaner family in the j>rece(ling pages, the reader 
will probably have been struck witli the evidence it 
aflbrds of the efficacy of the (iospel, notwithstanding 
it may ha\'e been imperfec;tly received, jis well sxs 
the im|iortance of attending to the counsel, ‘ In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosiu r, either this or that ; or whether they botli 
.shall be alike good.’” 

From Mr. Cook’s communications, it a])pear.s that 
there i> a prospect of further o|fi*nin!rs in the inte- 
rior, anti even the Damara country may, ere long, 
become tbe lieltl of missionary labour. It must be 
aeknowledired, however, that difficulties almo.st insu- 
perable present theni'clvcs in the wav of carrying 
on mi-ioiis in the back parts of Nainaipia-land, and 
the country of the Damaras, from local circumstances; 
and until there is a chan<j:e of seasons, the Nainatjua 
missions will contiinic to struirglc as they have done, 
even thoutrh planted and sujtporfed on the most 
liberal principles. Kxpetisive they must be to make 
them etlicient, and the agents employed will have 
to Icafl a silf-denying life, as Ions: as their resources 
for themselves, as well as nicans of civili/ing the 
]»cople. have to be brought overland from Cape Town. 
Kven were boring for water introduced, unless there 
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be more rain in the eountry, the people must ever 
lead a ^V{Uldering liie ; an ohstaele to missionary 
Hueeess complained of hy all. A considerable time 
must elapse before the missionary can reach the 
undeistandin^ directly by his own voice, from the 
extreme dillieulty of ae((uirinj: their eliekinj; lans;uaf>:e; 
and although the Dutch is .j^riidually supplanting it, 
much time will he necessary for the latter to become 
general. 

Mr. Schrnelen tran.slaled the four Cjo-sjicIs into 
the Nama(|ua language, which were printed hy the 
Jh'itish and Foreign Mihle Society. This, from the 
cliaracter of the language, must have lieen a work 
of much labour. Whether the N\'esleyan brethren 
intend to carry uii their work through the medium 
of the Nama(|ua or the Dutch language, 1 have not 
been able to aseeilain. Jt would be no great loss 
if the Hottentot language were aniiihilated ; though, 
troin the scattered state of the population, it is not 
probable tJiat this will soon be the case. Hut the 
zeal by which our Wesleyan brethren are distin- 
guished, su\)\)orted hy an extensive native agency, 
may overcome all these diliiculties, which would be 
greatly diminished were it possible to lix a mission- 
ary station on the sandy smd sterile shores of Angra 
Fe(|uena, and Walviseh Bays. 

These places have been visited hy Schrnelen,* 
Arehbcll, and Sir J. Alexander ; but from all account.s 
the whole extent of the coast presents little to en- 
courage such a plaui. The biuiks of some of the 

* It is reported that Mr. ScliineltMi went to those places, hut the 
author cannot vouch that he reached the latter. Mr. Archbell 
visited it b)’ sea. 
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livers, in which water seldom Hows, may be traced 
in their wiiuliiv^ courses by acacias, tlie timber ot 
wliich is of the poorest description. Ebony trees 
are also tiiiiily scattered in the neiirlihourhood ol' the 
(>rari;j:e River, hut neither there nor in tlie open 
country is any thiiiLT like timber to he found, which 
would authori/e comineiieial speculations, as a late 
Iravelh r inlf) that country recommended. Independ- 
ently o!' the Oramrt* Rivi*r not heiuLC naviirahle, and 
the waul ol' Miital)le buys on the (roast, the imjios- 
sil)ilily of the country heinir heiictited from tliose 
(juarliMS, will he e\i(lei»t. 1 f(‘el persuaded that the 
peuiod has arrived, when we must ahaiukin the idi*a 
of Ionic, expensivi*, tireNomc, and in some instances 
dann*(*r()us journeys, cither from the promontory of 
the (’ape, or fr»)ni Ahjftia Hay, to remote distaitces 
in the intciior. It is now (piitc time to look to (he 
castein and wotern coasts of the continent, and 
form a chain of >tation'^, from cither, or both, to- 
ward'^ the centre; and establish Missionary Colonics 
on lakc>, or at the sources of those rivers which 
fall into the ocean. The want of iiaviu-abic rivers, 
and the dry and oftvii (h*sert countries to he jjass(*d 
in Southern Africa in order to reach our isolated 
stations, present u^rievous harriers to tlie work of 
civili/ation, and in some parts we have got nearly 
to that |)oint, at which resources from the south will 
Ixr beyond the reach of the ability, cither of the 
inissiojKiry or his people. 
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It is an agreeable and j>rofitable exereise to take a 
retrosj)eetive view of those events, wliatever their* 
eharaeter, which have led to important results ; and 
surely, to the mind of the inissionary, it must he 
delightful to look hack along the ehaimel, tracing 
through all its windings the little rill of the water of 
life, until it is observed oozing from beneath a moun- 
tain peak. Like an African river, it now swells, 
and then dwindles, — is now rapid, then slowly sjjreads 
its refreshing waters over a large siirfac^e of desert 
waste, — now disappears, and then rises in another 
part of its course, in which it resumes a steady flow 
— artording, at all seasons, permanent fertility, to the 
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advantage of those who assemble on its banks, or 
come within the range of its influence. 

The mind of the writer has been led to th^e re- 
flections by a minute survey of the rise and progress 
of the Griejua mission, which although embracing 
more variety in the national character of its objects 
than peAiaps any other* in Africa, exhibits much 
samenes.s ; but nevertheless, its histon,’, extending 
to more than forty years, presents us with some 
remarkable displays of Divine jmwer in causing mis- 
sionary enterprise to triumph over no common difli- 
culties. Its fluctuations have been very numerous, 
but tliis is not surjtrising, when it is remembered that 
it was commenced at the Zak River, on the borders 
of the Colony, in the year beinir one of the two 

branclics of the Missionary Society’s first efl'orts in 
South Africa. It was in the beginning ostensildy a 
mission to the lUislimen, but it had not been long 
founded l)etbre it included within its operation both 
Hottentots an<l Hastard.-. ’^I'wo years had not elap.sed 
when its eflorts were chiefly devoted to tin* Corannas, 
Nama(|uas, and Dastards on the Orange River, the 
mis>ionaries having resorted thither on the invitation 
of llerend lierend. From the.si* again a select party, 
though a mixed multitude, finally terminated a migra- 
tory life, by settling down at Gricpia I'own in 1H04, 
with Messrs. Anderson and K'ramer. 

Sometimes one mi.ssionary might be beard address- 
ing the few who understood Dutch-; another, a con- 
gregation of Corannas; and a third, a i)arty of Hush- 
men, through interpreters. They were distinct tribes, 
having different languages, customs, ami grades of 
honour, from that of the descendant of the colonial 
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farmer, to the very lowest state of degradation in 
the Bushian. Their government, if they had any 
at all; was of a mingled character, comprising the 
patriarchal, despotic, monarchical, aristocratic, and 
democratic, each party having its claims, either of 
birth, power, number, or hereditary right ; exhibiting 
all the phases of a tro]>ical thunder cloud, which rolls 
in W'ild and black confusion, till it bursts forth, 
scattering terror and death. 

It is not the intention of the writer to be a chron- 
icler of the events connected with the progress of 
this mission, or even to attem])t an abridgment of 
the voluminous details which have been long j)ub- 
lishcd. 11 is object is briefly to glance at its more 
])roininent features and changes, and to trace the deal- 
ings of Divine jirovidence and grace in sustaining 
tho.se devoted missionaries, who taking their lives in 
their hands, and sallying forth far beyond the abodes 
of civili/ation, persevered, amid the rage and cupidity 
of a reckless rabble, in the self-denying duties of their 
holy calling, until they WTre (Towned with triumphant 
siutcess. 

This station re(|uired all the energies of the mis- 
sionary, as may be observed from the brief .sketch 
already given of the character of tlic j)eople, and their 
Isolated condition in a lawless country. Their cir- 
cumstances, aflli(!tions, and pros])ects, (;annot be better 
described than in Mr. Anderson’s own words : — 

“ Wh»Mi I -went ainoiij' tlie (iriiiuiis, mul for soim- time after, they 
were without tlie sinsillest niaiks of eivilixation. If 1 except one 
vroniaii, (who liail hy some iiieans got a trifling article of colonial 
raiment,) they had not one thread of European clothing among 
thent ; and their wretched appearance and habits were such as 
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might have excited in our minds an aversion to th^, had we not 
been actuated by principles which led us to pity theMf, and served 
to strengthen us in pursuing the object of our missionary work ; 
they were, in many instances, little above the brutes. It is a fact, 
that w'e were among them at the hazard of our lives. This became 
evident from their own acknowledgments to us afterwards, they 
having confessed that they had frequently prenie<litated to take 
away our ifvcrs, and were prevented only from executing their pur- 
poses by what tln*y now considered an Aliniglity I^ower. AVhen 
we wont among them, and some time after, they lived in the hahit 
of ]>luiu](ring one another; and they saw no moral evil in this nor 
in any of tln ir actions. Violent deaths wen* common ; and 1 
recollect many oi' the aged women told me their husbands liad been 
killed in this way. 'i'hcir usual way of living was truly disgust- 
ing, and lliey were void of shame; however, after u series of hard- 
ships, which reipiired iniieh fait!) and patience, our instructions 
w'cre atti'mlcd with a blessing whieh produc(‘d a great ehange. 'J‘he 
jx'ople heeame hoia'si in their dealings ; they eaine to abhor those 
nets of plunder wliicli had been so common among them ; nor do 
1 ree<»lh'Ct a single instance, for .several years j)rior to their late 
tnnddes, which t'ould he Cinisidere<l as a st.'iiu upon (heir eliaraeter. 
Tlu’\ entirely ahandom d their former manm r of life, and decency 
;ind niodc'siy pn vailed in their families. M'hen we first setth-d 
amonu tluMn, we had svime 1 ioth iitots with ns from the /ak River. 
With their assistance we began tn cultivate tlic groumi about Hiet 
•Fonlex n : but not w iilistaiiding our exhurtatioi'S. re»non>traiiees, and 
example, llu- (iriijnas maniicNti'd the ixn atrst aversion to sueh 
Work, arid appeared delenidned to eontiiuii- their wandering and 
predatory habits. At the (muI of six months tlie Hottentots left us ; 
and our prospects, as to the future eultivatimi of tiu ground, he- 
eame very gloomy. We determiiU'd, liowev*r, t(x ahidt' by them ; 
and ill wandering alioiit xvitli them \te eoiistaiilly endeavoured t«» 
impress upon tlieir minds tin- superior advantages they xiould derive 
from cultivating the grinind and having fixed habitations. After a 
conNiderahle time had elapsi-d, we prevailed u]»'>n them to try tin- 
cx]>erinu*nt, and a eoinmeiireinent was mad?*. . 'I'his event was pre- 
ceded and followed by a great and visil)ie inqirovt nient among 
them as a b(»dy. (^^^si^it^l]g the eircumslances of l)»e (leojilc, 
mucli land was cultivated at this time; and in the following years 
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the land under cultivation was much increased. I have seen the 
whole valley, from the Fountain to the Lions’ Den, which must 
include four square miles, covered with corn and barley. This 
refers to Griqua Town alone ; and the ground around the neigh- 
bouring fountains was in a similar state of improvement.” 

From other communications from Mr. A., it also 
appears, that as early as 1^9, the congregation con- 
sisted of 800 persons, who resided at or near the 
station during the whole, or the greatest part of the 
year. Besides their stated congregations, they were 
surrounded by numerous hordes of Corannas and 
Bushmen, among whom they laboured. 

If we look at the state of moral turpitude in which 
the missionaries found that ])eople, these results, it 
must be acknowlcflged, were vcr\’ extraordinary. A 
threattaied attack from a marauding horde of Kafirs, 
ill 1810, was evidently averted, in answer to jirayer. 
Mr. Jantz, the oiily missionary then on the jilace, 
with the good people, set ajiart a day for special suji- 
plieatioii ; and tiun' sent a jiacifie message and present 
to the Kafirs, after which they immediately retired. 

Mr. .Jantz, whose whole eonduet on this occasion 
seems to have been marked with the true spirit of 
piety, says, “ Now we must leave it in the hands of 
the Lord, hoping to see his loving kindness in confirm- 
ing the work of our hand, and granting us a eomjilete 
deliverance. I’lns is my |)rayer, that we may be so 
firmly established by the Ixird, that no enemy may be 
able to hurt this church ; for, as a kind father, he hath 
hitherto taken care of us, so that, instead of coni- 
|)laint, we have cause for thankfulness, that the doc- 
trines of the (iospel. accompanied by the power of his 
Spirit, have had so much intluence on some of our 
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jK’opIc, that by means of their Christian exhortation 
anti example they have subdued the ungoverned spirit 
of the Kafirs.” 

Tiie mission continued to flourish ; extending its 
benign influt?nce for several years, till an unlooked- 
I’or event gave a sliock from which it did not soon 
recover. 

It was not an unnaiural supposition, that the Go- 
vernment of the Cape, finding that the labours of the 
missionaries ha<l been so beneficial in transforming a 
peojile who otherwise might have been, like Africaner, 
a t(‘rj*or to the C’olony, and helped to drain its coflers 
in fruitless commandoes, would have tendered their 
assistance to the growing commonwealth, and afforded 
means of i'ncouragement and protection in a country 
wlicre they were ( xjiosed, as in the above case, to a 
foreign ciuMuy. lint this was not the policy of those 
days. Ill |Nl I, Mr. Anderson received an order from 
the (’olonial (h)vernment to s(*nd down to the Cape 
twenty (iricpias for t lie Cape regiment. Mr. A. was 
nevei’, as lie iiiforiiu*d me*, amidst all his trials, jilaced 
in so painful a situation. The only wonder was, that 
the [leojile did not stone liim when he made the [iro- 
posal, to whieh duty eoinpelled him. Was it po.ssihle 
that a people just emerging from harharism, and 
seareely able to defend themselves, would s(‘nd twenty 
of their best men to serve at the ( a|K* ? The result 
of non-compliance with this order was a threat from 
(lovernment, and the introduction of a restrictive sys- 
tem, by which missionaries were prc\ ciiU‘d from cross- 
ing the northern boundary of the (olony. 

Mr. Anderson had hitherto been viewed by the 
Cirujnas as the founder and father of that mission, to 
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w cJOUflse/ and advice in whatever had reference L 
tlieir temporal as well as their spiritual interests. He 
Yvad also been the means of communication between ' 


them and the Colonial Gk»vernment, and was virtually 
an agent. The Griquas, supposing that tlw above 
demand originated from thii connexion, were much 
embittered against Mr. A. His life was threatened ; 
and soon after a party withdrew from the mission, 
which kept the people in a state of political fer- 
ment ; and though a great majority remained, they 
were by no means cordial ; so that Mr. Anderson 
found it necessary to withdraw, that his presence 
might not give the shadow of offence to the awakened 
jealousy of those among whom he had laboured with 
such signal success. 

In his farewell sermon he made the following terse 
and unique comparison : “ Formerly I went out and 
in among you as your father, your friend, and your 
guide ; but now J am comjjelled to leave you, viewed 
by you as nothing better than a diy stalk of maize.” 
Ihit, notwithstanding the bitterness of political strb'e 
and discontent in which he left them, they afterwards 
d(!eply mourned over their ingrsititude. The writer 
having lived on the stsition, together with Mr. Helm, 
for nearly a year after Mr. A.’s dcpartiu’e, had innu- 
merable opportunities of*witncssing how warmly they 
cherished the memory of one who had for twenty years 
ln[)nured among them in circumstances of great priva- 
tion and attfiction. ^ He exemplified zeal and persever- 
ance, which were crowned with remarkable success ; 
and, doubtless, distant generations will venerate the 
names ot‘ Anderson and Kramer, as the founders of the 
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Gri(|iia mission. Altlioiigh the mission was thus de- 
]irived of the valuable labours of JMr. Andereou, Mr. 
Jlelm, his colleai?ue, most efficiently supplied his 
place. Mr. H. was a man of considerable acquire- 
ments ; in whose character were blended, in an emi- 
nent dcLiree, an unflinching faithfulness to the souls 
of men, and j'reat ineeknpss and humility. His graces 
had iieen long tried on a hard campaign, in a Coranna 
mission on the Orange River. 

I'lie events now recorded, prove to a demonstra- 
tion that it is not the duty of the missionary to take 
an active jiart in political affairs. In order to save 
the mission from ruin, it was necessary to make a 
vigorous stand ugitinst interference on the jiart of 
the missionaries with the government of the people. 
My appointed sojourn, as the coadjutor of Mr. Helm, 
was intended to assist in abolishing a system which 
had thus burst asunder the sacred ties between pastor 
ami pei»ple, and cause<l the removal of Mr. A. to a 
sphere t)f labour within the Colony. The task was 
a hard one, from the entire disorganisation which ex- 
isted ; and the Directors justly remarked, in reference 
to that appointment, “ Hut it is |)ainful to add, that 
the (litliculties with which they have to contend from 
the irregular habits of many of the people, will 
re(|nire th«“ greatest tirmness, as well as the most 
]>ersevcring efforts to subdile.” These efforts were 
ev<'ntuall\ crowned with succcr-s. The former chief, 
Adam Kok, late of Philippolis, had 'abandoned Griepta 
Town, and Berend Bcrcnd, the. acknowledged chief, 
lived at Daniel’s Kuil, a distanw of fifty miles, attend- 
ing only to the interests of those about him, and very 
rarely visitinsr (iriqua Town; neither would he appoint 
a representutivr' there. 
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For some months the atfairs of the place looked 
like a ship’s company without helm or compass ; and 
the consequences were sometimes serious, and fre- 
quently ludicrous. The hint was given, to appoint- 
one of their own number to take the government of 
the village. The idea was eagerly embraced ; the 
elders of the people met, and one would have thought 
that an elder would have been elected ; hut no, they 
unanimously imted Ainlries Watei'boer to the ofHce 
of ehiel’. This was a decision which reflected the 
liighest honour on the judgment of tlie Griijuas, for 
the person on whom they liad flxed their attention 
was one who possijssed neither name nor riclu^s. He 
had enjoyed advantages, having been educated on the 
station, under the eye of the missionaries ; had been 
with others set apart as a native teacher, and had 
long been employed as an assistant in the school, 
where he was founvl on the veiy day of his ajipoint- 
inent. We luul neither part nor lot in the matter, 
though it aflbrded us entire satisfaction. 

This was a new era in the Griqua mission, which 
broqght it to a state so ardently desired ; and the 
mission-houses, instead of being turned into a kind 
of council-chamber, were visited only by such as had 
cases of conscience to propose, or what had a refer- 
ence to the generid welfare of the church of God. I 
might here make an exception. Andries, who was 
not prepared for this new station, soon felt the re- 
sponsibility of his office. -He had no opportunities 
of studying the science of government from books, 
(Minos, Lycurgus, and Solon were names un- 
known to him !) and had heard little else than the 
]>riiic‘iples of law, derived from the Bible, the best 
foundation for the laws of nations. He felt his defi- 



cionfv. and tliirstf'd for information ; and for monies 
toiretlicr wo spcMit several cvenin*;s a week, after it 
was supposed all were ^one to rest, conversing on 
these subjects. 

'I’liough I did little more than reply to his numerous 
iu([uii-ii's. vet, havine: been placed there for the express 
object of lendinir my aid So abolish the old system, I 
naturally felt the task a delicate one. At the same 
time, neither .Mr. Helm nor I could see any itnpropriety 
in eivini: him what information we could on the 
biotory of nations, and their political economy. 1‘Vom 
this and other circumstances, he long retained a grate- 
ful .sense of his t)bligations, and a warm friendship of 


many jcais ensued. 

'J'he chief Waterboer at the commencement of his 
career was considered .severe in his administration, 
when contrasted with that of lormer days, in which 
insubordination was all«>wed to lake deep root. As 
might be e.xpeeted, his .strict discipline gave rise to 
divisions, sifting the (iikpias of those who cared for 
neither law nor gospel. From these agsiin arose Bcr- 
genaars, or mountaineers and marauders, round w|iose 
standards C'orannas and Bushmen rallied; and finding 
no ditliculty in obtaining contraband ammunition fnmi 
the Colony, they carried devastation, blood, and ra])iuc 
among all the Beehuana tribes within their reach. Even 
on (iriquaTown itself they nia’de two desperate attacks, 
which, though ha[»pily attended with little loss of life 
on either side, justly excited much alarm in the mission 
families, surrounded as they were hy ruthless desj)era- 
does, inured to violence and murder. 

It may he ])roper in this place to notice the origin 
of these attacks, as well as the eireu instances of a pre- 
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ceding one, on the inhabitants of Griqua Town, when 
Mr. Sass was the only missionary on the station. The 
chief Waterhoer, in conjunction with J. Melvill, Esq., 
(now one of our missionaries,) anxious to put a stop 
to the devastations committed by the Bergenaars on 
the Basuto, and other Becliuana tribes, endeavoured 
to disperse the j)arty. For.* this purpose their strong- 
holds were attacked; and, though every species of 
warfare is to be deprecated as the world's curse, the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Melvill to the 
Editor of the South African Chronicle^ beautifully illus- 
trates the moral and civilizing tendency of the Gospel 
in relation to the Griquas. 

“ The Griqua chiefs, A. Waterhoer and Cornelius Kok, proceeded 
to the station of the J3er^ennurs, to take such measures as miglit put 
a stop to the system of depredation they were carrying on against 
the tribes around them. 

“ Instead of the Rergenaars showing any disposition to alter their 
conduct, they set tlic commando at defiance, and maintained that 
attitude till night came on with rain, when they jnade their escape. 
The commando returned to Griqua Town with 4000 head of cattle, 
follow'ed by some hundreds of the people of the plundered tribes, to 
whom a considerable part of the cattle belonged ; and before their 
arrival at Griqua I'owii, contrary to the practice of savage tribes, 
a scene of justice took place, which w'ould have done credit to any 
civilized people. The chiefs restored to these poor people, Ba- 
sutos, all their cuttle, without reserving a single hoof to themselves, 
to which any one of them could establish a right. "When the people 
had got their cattle, they were told they might go to their own 
country ; but they were so struck w'ith the justice of the Griqua 
chiefs, that Ihcj^' begged to be allowed to put themselves under 
their protecliou ; and accordingly they followed them to the Griqua 
country.** 

To the preceding may be added the following facts, 

• Mr. Melvill was at that time government agent. 
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as they exhibit a pleasiii.: evidence of missionan* in- 
rtiienee in promoting peace. It was found nece.ssary 
for Mr. .Melvill and the Gritpia chiefs, with some of 
theii’ leadini: men, to visit Cape Town. Mr. Helm was 
on a visit to the same place, on account of his wife’s 
health. Mr. Sass, wlm had long laboured in Little 
Natmupia-land, and amon<j$thc Conmnas on the banks 
of the Orange Hiver, was alone at the station when 
the liersrt'iiaars came airainst the ])tacc for puqwses 
of sheer re\ etjgc. On discovering that a missionary 
was there, they retired to a distance, and .sent for him. 
The venci-able Sass, who had been in labours abun- 
dant, entered the camp of the ruthless and lawless 
banditti. He had no sling, no .stone. His weajions 
were from the armoury' of heaven. His humble, de- 
vout, and persuasive address to the leaders of the 
gang calmed their rage, and saved the inhabitants 
from impending destruction. “ Here,” a.s Mr. Melvill 
writes, “ we .see a missionaiT has so much respect 
attached to his character, that even the Bergenaars 
would not attack the ]>la<'C because he was there ; 
the //nwH/r of .Mr. Sass allbrded a protection to, the 
wlmlc people.” 

'flic particulars of a subseriuent attack on Gritpia 
'Pown are minutely dcscrilH'd in the Sothety’s Monthly 
Chronicle for .lanuary, 1>12H; affording an additional 
instance of the station being preserved by the Divine 
ble.ssing on luLssionary influence. 

But Griqua Town survived, by the blcpsing of God 
on the intre|>id and |)ersevering efforts of Waterboer 
to establish the principles of order and peuc;e. He has 
always continued to preach, as well as to exercise his 
ottice as a magistrate ; and though in the eyc.s of niauv 
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this union of office is inexpedient, he has ever main- 
tained his cause ; and having obtained a liberal salary 
and ordnance supplies from the Colonial Government, 
he is able to present the Griquas in an aspect his 
enemies never contemplated. 

A retributive Providence accomplished that which 
Waterboer hhd neither men nor means to carry into 
effect ; for he could neither jmnish the banditti to 
which his government gave rise, nor defend those who 
fell a prey to the fearful havoc they made on property 
and human life. After they had filled their cup, 
Heaven I'rowned on them ; and those who escaped the 
war-club and javelin disease swept away ; those who 
escaped both died in poverty, not only under tbe gnaw- 
ings of hunger, but those of a guilty conscience, being 
deprived of that very projierty of whicih they had de- 
spoiled others ; while the bones of the majority lie 
blea(;he(l on nianyn barren waste, addressing the living 
in solemn language, “ He that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” The finger of God was so evi- 
dent, that even the Griejuas themselves could not help 
f(;aring that their Ibrmer cruelties committed on the 
Ihishmen would not go unpunished. 

These troubles did not subside till 1829, when the 
mission partially revived under the labours of Messrs. 
Wright ami Hughes; and since 1831, when it received 
a new impulse, it has continued to increase and ex- 
tend its influence around. Their efforts, as may 
be seen from the reports, have been blessed in no 
ordinary degree. Beside their own stated ser\'ices, 
they enqiloy six native teachers. I'lieir congregations 
comprise Bechuanas, Gri<|uas, Coraunas, and Bush- 
men ; the first the most numerous, while the last are 
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now, as may be gathered from the chapter on their 
origin, character and state, few and feeble. 

About seven years ago this mission became in- 
cresisingly useful, from circumstances in themselves 
apparently adverse to its prosperity. Owing to the 
drouglit and consequent failure of the fountains, 
nothing could be done ih agriculture in the village. 
'I'lic people were thus dispersed, and obliged to lead 
a migratory life in (piest of food. This state of 
things led to itinerating, and the employment of 
native agency on a larger scale. The Divine bless- 
iii'j: has rested consj)icuously on these eflorts, and 
es]H*eially on numl)ers of the ilechuanas, who had, 
from tiu' destructive attacks on their tribes in their 
own country, retired to the banks of the \'aal River, 
within the Gricju.i District. These were brought 
by a way they kiu w !iot. Many of them have been 
savingly converted to (io«l, and aiv now able to read 
intbeir own laiiiruage His wonderlul works.* 

* 'I'll'- ijiLf iitlnr r.Rtiun lia.s coini' to hand since tlu- article 

<tn tin* ^iiajua ini>Nion N\aN for llu* pn-s.*', and cann(»t f.dl 

to inti P st. Mr. llrlinoiv liavini* Im-n app<»inti-d to l.iKhatlonj;, a 
sl^ition of Hi‘rhuanas conncrti-d witli the Cirifjua inissinn, of 

thfir nn inbiTs wt re thus tian.sfcrrcd to his cart , and n«»w form a 
(li-'tiin i rhiirrli. In thi- early p.iri tjf last \tar Mo.dnslK, chief of 
the liasntos, sent inesscniri-rs to tlu* cliirf Wain hot r, infomdriLr him 
tliat as his pcopU* wen* m*w fa\ourrd with missionaries in thfir own 
fnnntry, it was his ])arlifidar wish that all the Uasiitfts in those parts 
should return home. M’aierl)oer having at oncf made it known 
that all that fln»sf to do so, were at liherfy to dej»art with their 
prnperty, after lia\im^ resided umler his* jantecthm for seventten 
years, a party of that p«M»jde, alnmt l(»n* souls, lat« Iy n inovf d, 
amonp: whom were church nu*nd>ers. This measure cannot fail 
of heinp an important acquisition to the Freneli nii.ssionaries, as 
nearly all of them were able tt» read in tbeir own laiijifua^'e. After 
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1 have thought it proper to be a little particular 
in reference to the origin and present state of the 
Griquas, who have been so signally preserved and 
blessed for for^y years, and remain after so many 
conflicts a monument, while other stations, like the 
one which gave birth to theirs, are left desolate. 
JJumanly speaking, Wateji)oer’s government is on 
a basis too firm to bo moved by a foreign foe, tliat 
is, so long SIS it supports by its influence the cause 
of God, and continues the faithful ally of tiie (/ape 
colony. It is not witlumt groat roason, however, that 
many judicious )>orsons deprecate the eftccts of what 
they consider an uidialloweri union, in the missio;;- 
ary’s holding among the (iritpias the officr ol‘ “ Con- 
fidential Agent to the (.'olonial (Jovernment.” I'nerc 
may be ajiparent advantages arising from this mea- 
sure in accordance with the sentiments of those who 
hold up the benefit efiected by missionary labours 
to be more of a jtolitical than a religious natuie, and 
who maintain that it is far more convenient for 
(iovernment than a])pointing distinct agents; but the 
fact is, it has no warrant from Scripture, and the 
question is. What does e.\j>crience say ? Jxit us take 
South Africa for an example. 1'he preceding state- 
ments demonstrate that the cause of Mr. Anderson’s 
removal was his government agency ; and though his 
not having had a precedent is an apologj-, the prin- 

tliose dediictic^iis, and including recent additions, the number of 
eliiirch inenUfors at Ciriouii Town is o2(>. TIu* scliools on the sta- 
tion have, under main (\\sc>ura^ing cireuinstiinces, continued to 
prosper, and the Infanlf under the care of Troy Vortuin, a 

native female of a respeei . Gf family, reflects great honour on her 
abilities and perseveranee. 
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(•i])lr iuifl th(' consequences of that ay:encY cannot 
hut he deprecated. 

Mr. ih-Dwiilee, our missionaiT in Kafir-land, was 
tiK IK Nt \\1 k) trod on the slipper}' ])ath, and resigned 
thr ijthe< of missionary a^c'nt to Government, as in- 
(om|)iUii)lc Kith tlic |)osition of a missionary amons: 
hciiilu n. *A1? riiompson,;of the Kat River, followed 
li! I with less voceess. ilis “ ])olitical functions 

ii't .rforeo \ miu h with his nTnrious duties.” He 
mlciinuO ill' uriter that it nearly cost him his life, 
ami la v.ouiii hy no nit aiis ad\'iNe missionaries to as- 
Miira' an\ ihini;’ lilo* a dtplomain* character amon;; the 
|!i .[)!(' o. tiicir sj)iritiial eharire.* .More than twcaity 
v ’a > c\[u'rie ic * aiu .. the aiiormine- oeyond tlie 
hoimdarv of tlie (ohin\. has convi et‘d th(* writer 
that the two ollieo miudit m^t to hi* held hy the same 
!»( r-o!u Amonir the l>eehuana> our lives have l)een 
phui'fl in immiiu'iit danirtT from tJic suspicions ex- 
> iti'd in their mind> hy Conrad liiiys and others, that 
wc’ wire airents ot (lovernment. or in some wav or 
other eoimeetid with it. No missionary, however, 
can With any show’ ol Scripture oi reason refuse his 
paeitie eounsel and advice, wlien those amonir whom 
he lahours re(|uire it, nor decline to heroine inter- 
j)retcr or translator to any foreiirn power, or to he 

* Ttu- Rov. K:iy, in his letUT to Sir T. V. Hnxton, on 

till- Kafir-t'.-isf. inaki's iht' rollowinpr riMiiark, wliicti hrin^ iJu. rc*snk 
<»f lf»n^f i»hstTvatif)n, is worthy of rrj'arcl. Af' 1 (*r sr)MK* vi ry whole- 
some hints (111 the snlijeet of jif;ciicy, he writes— I trust, there- 
fore, that (inveriiiiient will ni'ver a;[rain think of commit lirifif the 
office of airency, amouju^st tlie Kafirs, to a miJteionary ; hs it places 
missionaries in a positimi which ini^'lit, l.y| • ihility, he const nied 
into that of spies, and there would, in all ptt. lability, he an end put 
to their usefulness at once.'* 
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the medium of luishiiu:; the diii of war Arising either 
from family interests or national claims: nor is it 
inconsistent with his character to become a mediator 
or interc(\ssor wlierc life is at stake, whether arising 
from ignorance, (l(\s|)otisin, or re\'cngc. I once seized 
the rigliT arm of an enraged chief of no little power, 
who grasjied a weapon, which, hut for this interfer- 
ence, would have been ])lunged into the breast of 
a victim, who had grievously offended. I did no 
wrong, nor did the* chief think so, for when the 
paroxysm was over he said to mi‘, “ I thank you, 
fatlu^r.’’ A missionary may do all this, and more 
than this, without endangering his character, and 
what is of infinitely more importance, the character 
of the gosp(‘l he |)roelaims; hut his entering into 
dijdomatic engagements places himself, as well as 
the great object of his life, in jeoj)ardy. 

That missionaries do obtain an influence among 
the tribes beyond, without any official interference, 
has been demonstrated along the whole line of the 
colonial houndary from the Atlantic, to the Fish 
River on the east. Among other inslaiiees, the fol- 
lowing may be adduced as given by tlie honourable, 
now Sir A. Stockenstrom, in his evidence before 
the Aborigines Committee: — 

“ It .strikes im* that it is iinpossiblr to iltMiv that the benefit thus 
eonfenvd is inealeuhiiile. In 18;52, 1 believe it was, tiuit there was 
nn inroad of a niaraudin*' horde ofCoraniias, Hottentots, and others, 
who were considered outlaws, and iiideju’ndent of the (Jriqua tribes, 
'riiey slaup;htered iudiseriniinately several families, and plundered to 
a great extent ; a string expedition was sent against those people, 
but was uiisucecssful. It was apparent to every man acquainted with 
the frontier, that if it had not been for the influence that the London 
missionaries bad gained over the (iri(}uas, we should have had the 
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nation <Vown njuoi us. It was only tlio st ile of ieeliii" |»ro- 
fhicvil l>v tliat inflneiici* which prcvcnied the (iri(|uns Irotn taking 
:Mlvanta:jf of the exjio-sed condition of the country, and the ])anie 
tlicu oxistinjr, to ^ivc vent to their old aiiin^''iities ajrainst the C'olony, 
and overniii the northern hall* of it. Had they heeti without that 
heliii fhaf infJurniCf I >:iy. of these iiri'sionarie.s, we^houhl have 
had astronjj: triht* inst«ad ofa ^ani^ ofrohhers to eoiiteiid with. Me 
had no h.r?*e to arn nI tin in if*tln yhad. Now that tliose people 
are in tliat st.ati* to eii.ahle ns to tre.at willi them, I atlriloite .alto- 
LM iln r to liie doniest ii-ated slate to widt h they ha\e been hronirht 
h\ the i.ilx'Uis, and the ei.ididenee wliic-h lin y have in the atlxiee 
of till- niJssi' Mi.isie.s, wlmse intt rest it is to preach peaee. 

Sir A. S. Ijc'jits till* sattu' tistiiiu^ny to tin* iKMtiii^ii 
and sahitarv results fVoin tiu* lahours of* tlio WosUyan 
inissioiia^ifs. 'rhese ifrecfs, to widt h such hotioiir- 
ahlf t* '^tiinnoy is honii', wc no hesitation in 

ascrihiii^- to the jniri* |»rinrij)l(‘s of’ thi* (!o.s|)(‘l, which, 
uhcri'Ncr jilantcd, nurtured, and matured tmder llis 
reiuui. who ha> '^aitl, My kin!rdt)in is not of this 
world.** will alway> produce them ; and throuich 
^vfdch,a- the ehi\l Watcrltocr ha^ declared, “the Ciri- 
(jua.-s have lieeouie a people, who were not a people.’’ 

The course pmsiu'd hy the Colonial (ioverinnent in 
a|»pointin;:r an a;j:ent, a.s they did, in tin* person of 
J. Milvill, Ks(|., tenninated in a treaty made with the 
chief NVaterhoer, by which he hecami’ an ally. '^I’his 
latter vctv important measure was entered into under 
the auspices of Sir lieujamin iVl t han, then (iovi^rnor, 
and wlu), in addition to \Vaterh<jer’.s salary, most 
liberally irranted oH/. per annum to promote education 
amonir the (irit|uas. Wi-ll had it for the country, 
if this arraivzement liatl been made niueli earlier, for 
it would have enabled Waterhoer to prevent much 
rapine and murder, which had devastated llu* countn* 


p 
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for seven or eif'lit yciirs previously, during whieh time 
he could not even defend his own j)liice, for want of 
suituhle resour(;es. ,()f this lie was so sensible that 
in the year 1830, on iny way to Cape Town, he 
put intojiiy hands a document expressing his desires 
on the subject, with an earnest re(|uest that I W'OnId 
use my influence for their accoinplishment ; tliis I did 
most cheerfully with Sir I-«wry Cole, then (Jovernor. 

It is a wise policy in Government, to reader every 
facility to the advaiurement of knowledge and civil- 
i/ation among the aborigines, and es 2 >ecially to such 
as have, like Waterhoer, exhibited in legible charac- 
ters the delight ltd results of missionary efforts, both 
in his conduct towanis his own j)eo|ile, and the 
('olony to which he is allied ; and we cannot but 
assure ourselves, that the friendly system now acted 
upon by Government, towards the chiefs on the 
frontier, will not only benefit the aborigines, but the 
Colony itself, and throw a halo of glory around the 
British throne.* 

• It lias hi'iMi sail! by one wb<» ou<|jbl to bavc a tolerably correct 
knowlcdt^r of the state of tin* Norlbeni frontiers, that all tlie 
chiefs in ibe country, with only one exception, “ arc heathens and 
inarauilcr.s.'* This is a sweeping charge, ami it wtuild be an easy 
matter for the writer, who has not been an inattentive observer 
of the iliictiiatioiis of j)etiy interests in tlie country for more than 
twenty years, to cin Avsuliet if. lie possesses ample nmlters of fact 
for a volume of reminiscences on this subject, and may, if he finds 
it necessary, resume bis pen to give the history and the characters 
of both heathen and Christian chiefs and marauders. It is true, 
the missionaries, like, the jiritnitive church at Corinth, have not 
many noble, not many rich, of whom they can boast ; yet there are 
cluefs, and promising sons of chiefs, who have laid tlieir weapons 
i>f war at the feet of the Prince of Peace ; and we liave only to 
glance over our missionary records to be convinced of the trails- 
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It is deeply to he n'^retted, that tlie fountain at 
(Jri(|ua Town has almost eeased to flow, wl)ieh has 
eomj)elled the inhabitants to res'olve on reinovin;^ to 
the hanks of the Yelhnv or \'aal River, where they 
hope to he able to lead out a streanv, so as to iria^ate 
a eonsid(inahli‘ portion of ihe eounti’v ; and in furtlier- 
anee of so nohU’ a work, the Kriends'’ in England 
have contrihuted liberally, throuLdi J. Iku'khouse, Es(|. 
Should tiuy succeed in thi> important movement, 
about which they are sauiruini*, their eireumstanees 
will 1 k‘ immensely imj»ro\i(l. for their abode at (iricjua 
Town has loiiir been very tryinir in a temporal point 
of \ ie\\\ Ihit for this, it possible that the (Jricpias 
mi^ht have realized the expectations ol‘ many of the 
Soviet vV e’onstitucnts, in supportin': their own mis- 
sionaries, which their advaneeel state of civilization, 
and liheral support from (lOveaTUue^nt, authorize them 
to anticipate; and it i> sincerely to he hopi'd that this 
will he* the fii'^t mis-'ion heyond the Colony which 
will M‘t the* noble e'\ami»le, i-p<*e'ially as, accordinir 
te) Mr. ^VliudJt, the ‘‘place j)o.sse*sse.s ine.xhaustihle 
c‘ai>ahililie>/’ 

turminjif (•li’i'ct'i of ttu- (insiirl, vwu (»v<t I'liifftMiii.*-. llii nn:h 

sti.up.'t rs t<j \\u' inw -ira tfacliiisL's nftlu S])irit of (ifnl, iiitil liotwitli- 
stjiiolini; tin- l»aiirful rXciinjiif «»<’ .vjuk* f;ill<.a C’liristians, be fore 
lln ir i-ves. instead of l>einL» “ iiiar.etidcrs," Iia\e made saiTitlee s 
to |)romote |.eaee fipiiind litem, ami sho\An njerey to those li\ uiiom 
tin y were idnneily pliindi red. N«»! to ineritioii ('orn‘iins Kok, 
the ebief of C’am)»be]l, whom tin* Ibclimmas Itavr- hern aecns- 
t<)n;e<l to ret'oiridze as one of their j^irirdic^ns ; Adam Kok, <»f 
l*l)iii|)polis ; Mothihi, the chief of the Ihitiapis, and Ids sons, 
as also Ids brother Mahiini; Mosheslte, the eliief of tlie ihisiito, 
and others whose narne.^ ndojit be mentioned, eanni>t, witboiit a 
\i(datii:»n of truth, be designated as marauders. 
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Rotrosportivo view — 'Fho j)rospi:*ctive — First visitors to tiu* Ro- 
ohuiinas — 'I'lio chief Mnlchabaii^uc — Messrs. Mdwards and Kok 
— A dan^tToiis expedient — Awful conscfi^icnccs — Honourable 
conduct in a heathen — Danj^er from Bushmen — The Ber'^over 
families — Ahirder of a father and dan*j|;hter — A dreadful situation 
- -A heart-remliiiff scene — A parly visit Taihako — A massa(a-e — 
Dr. liiehlonsteiirs visit— Cowan and Denovan— Dr, Biircheirs 
travels— l)iHieuhi(!S in the lanj'iia^e — Mr. CamphelTs cheerinty 
prospects Missionaries sent to Lithako — Interview with the 
kill"— Missionaries rejected — (lloomy reflections — Clauses of 
failure— Mr, Evans relinquishes the mission. 


We have now pai’tially traversed the different jwr- 
tions of soutliern Africa, in which our missionaries 
have lahonred witli various successes, among the 
Kafirs, Hushmen, Nama(|uas, and Griquas. In our 
perambulations, our hearts have been alternately the 
seat of sorrow and of joy. liavc mingled our 

sympathies with tlujse who were called to bear the 
heat and - the burden of the day. We have heard 
them lamenting that they had laboured in vain, and 
spent their strength for nought ; and we have seen 
them weeping over immortal souls, who, after having 
been brought within sight of the haven of eternal 
rest, despising the day of their visitation, have 
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j)( rishcd. We have united iii our ascrij)tions orj)rai.se 
to the Author of all irood with those who, thoui;li 
th<*y went fortli wee[)ini!: and prayinjr with painlul 
>olieitude, have been privilcired to eoinc airain, 
hriniriiur their sheaves with them. e have entered 
tlie kraal of the filthy and la/y Hottentot, and have 
witi\<’sse*d the transfonnliur inlluenee of the (Jospel 
( tfeeliiur a ehaiiiire in hi> eharaeter and state, which 
nt ilher the nuLdit nor tlie policy of an em|)ire could 
achieve. We have known heiiurs of so low a irrade, 
that at one time it was seriously (piestioned whether 
they iK'lonired to the human family ; hut arousc'd by 
the \a)ici* ot l(m\ and drawn h\ tiu* attractions of the 
Cross, we liavi’ se(‘n them risintr iVom thi* abyss of 
(k irradation, enti'iiuLr into the holy of holies to 
hold (‘ominuniuu with their (kul, and then in com- 
munion with their fellow Christians we have heard 
them sa) , ' Jielovi'd, now are wc‘*the sons of (lod." 

We have known him whom we were wont to reirard 
w ith tearful ap|>ri iK'nsion, as a lion in his lair, roar- 
ini:: for his prey, and spreadimr deVfistalion around, 
arrested, humbled, and subdued, without a swa)nl or 
spear. At one time he was the .scourae and the 
teiTor of tlie country ; hut lu* became the advocate 
of jieace, and the bond of union. We have heard 
the Kafir warrior tuning; his hoarse voice, not to 
celebrate the sam^uinary (kVds, and to rehearsii the 
liarharous soliIo(|uies of his ancestors, hut in soims 
sweeter far than even the hymn of Sikana, who was 
the first Christian Kafir poet. ‘XVe have also seen 
the eivili/.imr etfeels of the Gospel on tlie wanderiiit; 
C'oramia and Gri(|ua, of whom it may he attirnud, 
that thouudi tliey were without a country or a name, 
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they are now numbered amongst the tribes ; and 
that tbnu^li they were not a |)eo|)le, they have become 
a jM‘oj)le. 

Ijcaving these scenes of deep interest, and which 
deserve to lu; depicted hy an abler hand than nune, 
we now, in accordance with the spirit of the mis- 
sionaries’ watchword, “ oirvard,” advance beyond 
these little hills of Zion, to wider fields of missionary 
enterprise. 

We now proceed to iiKpiirc into the results of 
spreading the knowledge of the word of God amongst 
a people distingiiisb(;d hy many |)eculiarities in their 
ebaraeter and eircumstaiurs ,from most of those de- 
scribed. Unaeeuslomed to the control of other powers, 
and living at a great distance from tl>e confines of 
civilized society, they were remarkable for their barba- 
rous inde]>enden(;c and national ])ride. Missionary 
eff()rt.s in these districts are of eojnparutively recent 
origin; and tbougb the residts oftbo.se efforts are such 
as to command lively gratitude, as well as to encourage 
eidarged expectations, our course now brings us within 
the shadow of those rolling clouds of darkness, cover- 
ing an immense extent of territory, on w hich a ray of 
heavenly light has never dawned. 

Nothing was known of the e.vistenoe of the Beclui- 
anas, as a people, distinct in many respect.s from the 
Kafirs, beyond mere report, until they were visited by a 
colonist, with a party on a predatory expedition. This 
w’as at an early period of the history of the Colony. 
I'he attack and robbery having been brought before 
the (’olonial (iovernment, a considerable time elapsed 
before they were again visited by these white plunderers 
(as they described them) from the south. The next 
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visit was from the marauder Iiloom> a Dutch farmer, 
lie wuh accompanied hy a considerable number of simi- 
lar characters, who committed sad havoc on the herds 
and flocks of the Bechuanas, butchering iijreat numbers 
ot' tin' comparatively defenceless inhabitants, in the 
year 1M)1, Somerville and Truter, who visited the 
missionary station on thd Oramre River, for the j)ur- 
pose of ohtainimj: cattle for the ( iovernmenl by barter, 
wi’re led, from the inibrmation there obtained, to visit 
the Batlapis and Ikitlaros, the two nearest tribes of 
the Bechnana nation, for the same object. I'his visit 
made a very favourable impr(‘ssion, as to the character 
and disposition* of tin* I?echiianas, on the minds of 
these Lrentlemcn. 

A short tinn? before this two missionarit*s had taken 
up their n sidc nct* on the banks of the Kuruman River, 
n(*ar which tin* Batlapis and others were then living: 
under the chief or kin^ .Molehah;fnirue, who appears, 
from imivi’isal testimony, to have Ix i'ii a sujKTior man, 
distimruished both as a state>man and a warrior. Ilis 
kindnes.N to stran'j:< rs was also proverbial — a trait of 
character not always very conspicuous amonu; savages. 
It was under the rciirn of this pt'isonaire that Messrs. 
Bdwards and Kok settled in the Bcchuaiia country, 
for the ostensible purpose of j^reachiiiij: the (lospci to 
the natives, hut it does not apjaar that they were ever 
able to ert’ect anythinir amom; that peo|)le. When our 
missionaries, Evans and Hamilton,. went to Lattakoo, 
or Lithako, thirty niile.s north-east of the Kuruman 
River, in reference to whom Mot hibi, said to Mr. Camp- 
bell, “ Send missionaries, and I will be a father to 
them,” this kimr with his council directed them to the 
Kuruman River, there to take* up their (juarters, and 
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carry on barter and trade as Kok and Edwards had 
formerly done. Though the latter remained several 
years in the country, they never appear, from aU I 
could learn of the elder natives, who were intimately 
acfpiainted with their proceedings, to have given them- 
sclv(!8 out as instructors of the people. A mission at 
such a distance necessarily required consider^le sup- 
port, which was not at that time afforded to them, so 
that they ^yere compelled to he dependent on their 
flocks and herds, and barter, to support themselves 
and families. This j)ractice may at first apf>ear very 
plausible, but in most instances it has proved detri- 
mental to the interests of missions ;• for the mind, 
always prone to earth, is imperceptibly led astray 
from its grand object by a lucnitive auxiliary. On 
this rock these men a|i|>ear to have struck, and both 
were wrecked. They lived on the Kurmnan River, 
at a considerable (fistance from each other, as they 
were never harmonious ; and instead of being in the 
midst of the people, their residences were several miles 
from the town of Molehabangue. They visited the 
Colony and Cape Town when they had realized a siif- 
tieient (juantity of ivory and cattle to be disposed j)f 
to advantage Edwards even went for this purpose 
as far as the ll.mimgketsi, a powerful nation, north 
of the Molapo River, and having amassed a handsome 
sum, and long forsaken his God, he left the country, 
rctiixid to the Colony, purchased a farm and slaves, 
and is now, or was some years since, a hoary-heuded 
infidel. 1 write whal I know, having reasoned with 
him on the subject, when he treated my arguments 
with indignity and scorn. What is man when left to 
hi nisclf ? 
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A different, though melancholy fate awaited Kok. 
He is reported to have been a de\’out man ; and 
tiiat which occasioned his death does not neces- 
sarily imply a dereliction of duty. One morning, 
when going to his folds to survey his flocks, two 
of his men with guns waylaid him, and shot him 
dead upon tlie spot. Those men weiv Bechuanas 
belonginir to jMolelia!)any:uo, who complained of 
some irrievance, in rel’erence to remuneration for 
llieir- last journey to the Cape. The king, on 
hearing: of the fatal deed, ordered his son Mothihi 
to sei/A' the murderers As soon as they were se- 
eiiiH-d, he sent a me>saire to tlie widow, reijuesting 
iier to l)e the exeeutioiu-r, employing the same kind 
of weapon with which they had killed her hushand. 
Althon:::h deejdy atllieted, she eoidd not hut admire 
the zeal with which the prince was deterinintrd to 
punish the criminals; mwerthelc'^, she he'^r^ed to he 
excused having a hand in the ri’trihulion, at the same 
time i xpressini: her thankfulness for the active |)art 
he had taken in the affair, and for th(‘ assurances he 
had 'ri\en her ot his protection, and symjiathy, and 
respec't. K(tk was huried at (iasigonyane, close hy 
the spot where the Loeat fountain of that name issues 
from a mass of rugircd njcks. Thi‘ murderers sid- 
feretl the extreme penalty of the Hcchuana law, 
which, like that of most otluV nations, is drnlh ; and 
so anxious was Mcdchabauguc to assure tlfosc that 
stood the nearest connected with the Colony, of his 
indignation at the affair, that he* .sent messeng<'rs to 
(irHjua Town, to relati- the facts of the case. Mo- 
thihi, his son. often, in the course of familiar conver- 
sation with the writer, hits referred to the event, and 
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the part which he, as prince, then took in punishing 
the offenders. 

While Edwards and Kok were in that country, 
two additional labourers were sent out by the Dutch 
Missionary Society ; but from the hopeless prospect 
of usefulness, under the existing state of things, 
they abandoned that field »of labour, and ’returned 
to the Colony. The residence of Kok and Edwards 
among such a ])eoj)le, without being thoroughly 
identified with them, was necessarily attended with 
risk, and demanded no common share of personal 
courage. Travelling also was dangerous, from the 
llushmen, who had ke]it up a constant ])redatory 
warfare with the Bechuanas from time immemorial, 
and ujion whom they wreaked their vengeance when- 
ever an occasion offered. Kok and his attendants 
took no part in these outrages, but this did not ex- 
empt them from tire inveterate ho.stility of the Bush- 
men, — an hostility exercised agiiinst all who possessed 
herds or flocks, as the following heart-rending cata- 
stroj)he will j)rove. Kok w'as acrcompanied by two 
brothers, Gri(juas, of the name of Bergover, who 
afforded him not only society but assistance. When 
Kok visited Cajie Town, these two remained behind, 
but for some reasons thought jiroper soon after to 
follow him with sixty head of cattle, and a quan- 
tity of elephants’ teeth, which thej’^ had obtained by 
barter. On the third day after leaving the Kuru- 
inan, they, were joined by a' few Bushmen, who re- 
ceived from them .the oftals of game which had been 
killed. The oxen, lujwever, they po.ssessed, excited 
their cuj>idity, and tempted the Bushmen to lay plans 
for their sci/ure. The Bergover party consisted of 
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two inc'n able to bear arms, their mother, their wives, 
iiiul fourteen children. The Griciuas soon had reason 
to suspect the designs of their visitors, by little pro- 
vocations which their prudence had hitlierto over- 
ruled. One morning, when the two bi’others were 
working at a little distance from each otlier, and while 
one was stonjniiL^, in tn(‘^act of repainnir the wairon 
[»ole, a hiisliinan thrust liini through with his spear. 
His (lauirhter, oiirlit years ot‘ age, seeinir her lather 
liill, ultiuvd a shriek, when slie, too, was transfixed 
with a spear hy anollier. Tin* other (i!ri<[ua, hearing 
tlu‘ alarm, ainl hcdiolding his brother prostrate in his 
blood, rushed I’uriously on the eight Irishmen, who 
lied. He hurled a small hatc het, whicdi lie had in his 
hand, at the murderers, thtai sei/imr bis gun, tired, 
and \vom\ded oiu- in the shoidder ; but all escaped, 
leaving their hows and arrows behind them. l)is- 
traetiuL^ heyofid nic‘astnt* must have' hee n the situation 
of the* sulleirrs, with only one individual to defend 
tluMii. f(jr days, while- |)assimr through the country of 
those’ who were sure- to n-iiew the alla(‘k with iii- 
eivasing numl)ers, Hiey reinoveel from their frail 
wagon llie ivory, which they eoneeaU*(l iu the ground. 
'riu'\ placed in the* wagon the eor|»^es of their slaugh- 
tered relatives, with a view to thidr being interred 
during the night, to prevent their being treated with 
that indignity which the Bushme-n oft(*n otter to the 
beulies of the slain. The next morning tliey con- 
tinued tlieir flight, with hearts beating at the sight of 
every distant object whierli appe*ar<-d like a human 
being ; for Bushmen were deserii'd on the heights 
watching the progress of tlie weeping and t<*rrified 
hand. Another night passed on the plain, a slecph^ss 
night, execjit to the infants uncemscious of their 
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danger. day, passing a thicket of acacias, a 

shower of poisoned arrows fell iiround them, like Jiail- 
stoiies, some of which slightly wounded several of 
the children. Pergover fired his gun, and they fled, 
but the attack was resumed. Thus he continued, 
with the a'^sistance of his boy, urging on his oxen; 
and though several of then! fell under the ‘poisoned 
arrows, they were (luickly replaced hy others. In 
the act of iinjoUing them, he and his son wrre both 
wounded, himself severely; nevertheless, the father 
continued to d(‘fend his children and herds. Hie 
gloomy night again set in, with the prospect of all 
luring butchered. 'Phe morning dawned on them, 
and witnessed the closing mvw of a calastrojdio, at 
which even those inured to savage life must shudder. 
(ilr(*ater numbers of Bushmen a[)peared, assailing the 
wagon on all sides; and the moment the father 
fired his gun, all dirc'cted their arrows at the only 
individual ca|)able of resistance, and to whom the 
agonized mothers and children could look for helj). 
They looked in vain ; severely wounded, he staggered 
to the wagon, while the Biishinen seized the oxen, 
and drove them off, with the shout of victory. The 
w’ounds were fatal, recollection failed, the words died 
away on the weeping widow’s ear, and in the course 
of an hour Bergoxer ceased to breathe. Here they 
were, far from human aid ; three w^omen and thirteen 
hel|)less children, their only friend and defender being 
a ghastly cor])se. The axlefree of their wagon was 
broken, and BusUi'nen were still hovering around, 
eager to despatch tluir victims, and seize the remain- 
ing draught-oxen which still stood in the yoke. 
Three dajs and nights of anguish had now passed, 
without either food or rest. This was a period of 
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terror and despair ; weeping mothers, encompassed by 
wounded, distracted, and fatherless children, coulil 
only lift up their voices to God in prayer ; and at 
that moment, deliverance the most unexjiected was 
approaching. The melting scene which followed 
cannot lie better descrili^pd than in the language of 
an eye-witness, Dr. LiclTtenstein, whose de.scription 
accords exactly with that wliich 1 recei\e<l from the 
lij»s of one of the surviving widows. 

“ Thr tnixi-llcr lutx iiij/ Itt t ii jniiii-.l hy Kok, on liis \v;iy liu* 
Ktirum.’in, ami st* iiiir tl.<- tilt !.f’ a wa^nn at a tlislancf, uritr.s, 

‘ Wi Itasicinsl lip til tin’ am! n acla tl it lu'lort* wt* wt ri* 

Dh'*t'rvt <l hy smy <•!' the party : at thr iimimMit \v»* canu* iij). one 
tif tlu‘ women Ml* 11*: us, iitt(*n*tl a lorn! aiifl piiTcinjj: slirirk, and, 
fallinj: prostrati’ on tin- hilort* Kok, iinbrafiti liis kmM.*s in a 

tumult oi at*(iny. In an iustaut af{«-r, llu> ihildrt'it ran towards u , 
cryiriL', sobbino, ami l.tim'Uiiiii:, in tin* n.ost piii*ou> manni'r, so 
that it was shiih' t'mr In Ion* in\ w«»rtb\ comiianitiii, tlow n wbosi- 
(•lift k‘. tt ars wiTi stn*;tiinn;r, h nl p wit t'» ask tbi* unfortunate 
woman w litsi* bc*r bn^b:^ml was. I'or a wbilr, rrm*wi*d .sobs wrii* 
tbr tmly aiiswfr li»‘ roidd olitain. Wc lookrd up. ami saw, a frw' 
jiait*.*» trom u*^, a boy abrail tuilvi- y».ar> of a^*-, m.diino a j,';ra\i* 
villi an tdil iion aNr, ami iii-ar liim, lyli»;i <ni tin- ;L"r'>niid, tlu* body 
of bis fatluT, wraj^pi-d in a mat. * I'bt* llu -bmi'n ba\i‘ inurdirrti 
liim !’ i Xflaiim tl tin* unfortunal** bid, ami b tflnir bis a\i- drop, In* 
broki' out into tin* most bitter crii-s and iaim ntations." 


From the prcccdinjr mrlaTulioly tale, some idea 
may l>e rormed of travellim: Ihromrli :t country inha- 
bited bv liusltmen, to whom the traveller is entirely 
- • ^ • 
unknown, and wlio, driven to ch*.<ju*ration by the 

oppression and spoliation of their more powerful 
neighbtmrs, take the law into their own hands, and 
often retaliate on tlic uiutfl’ending and defeneeless. 

At a period anterior to these events, attempts had 
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luvn made to ojifiiaii intrrconrse vvilli thv Bediiianas, 
ostensibly for purposes of barter; but being i^encrally 
conducted by such characters as justly excited the 
jealousy of the peojile, they often led to tragical con- 
ser|ucn(;cs. The following may serve as a sjiecimcn, 
among many others wliicli inight be selccte/l, of the 
way in wliicb such intercourse was carried on. A 
jiarty of some enterprise, consisting chiefly of Hastards, 
entered the interior by (ireat Namaqua-land. They 
were well armed, mounted on oxen, and had some 
women with them. When they lelt, they resolved 
not to return without a fortune. Pursuing their 
course a great distance, along the western boundary 
of the Southern Zahara, and favoured with a rainy 
season, they directed their steps east jvnd south- 
east, till th(*y reached the bed of the Mosheu River, 
where they found some cattle outposts belonging to 
the liechuanas, under JMolehabangue, then residing 
at Lithako (the Lattakoo of Mr. ( -ainpbell). Having 
nothing to oflbr in exchange, they supplied them- 
si'lves with what tlu'y liked ; took some of the cattle, 
despatched those who resisted their depredations, and 
pursued their course for some days along the river. 
They reached the metropolis of that j>art of the 
country, where the tidings of the robbery had arrived 
before them; and the inhabitants bad the mortiti- 
cation of beholding two or three of their pack-oxen 
in the possession of the marauders. Of course, no 
notice was taken, and more than usual courtesy was 
exhibited towards 'the ragamuffin visitors, who, in 
order to keep up an appearance of an abundant 
quantity of ammunition, which in reality was exhausted, 
had tilled some bags with sand to deceive the natives. 
When the apiietites of the guests had been whetted, 
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aiul the wliole party were anxious for a revel in beef, 

two oxen were j)resented to them. One ol tliem beinj; 

extremely wild, (which was part of the stratajrem,) 

takinij; fright at the a})i>earanee of the motley group, 

darted off, when all i)ursued, eager to secure their fat 

and temjiting prey. "I'his was tlie moment for revenge, 

and at a given signal scleral wt‘re speared at onct‘. 

The others rallied, and retreated to one of tl»e stone 

folds ; hut having scarci'ly any powder and shot, they 

made hut a feehle resistance. Mc^rcy in vain was 

asked, no (luarter was given ; and night j)ut a clo.se 

to the struiLirle, when llu* lieehuanas lay down by 

tires, surrounding their intendi‘d vi(‘tinis, as they 

usuallv do, even on the tield of battle, and slept. 

Tho>e of the traveih rs who were* not woundc'd, aided 

by the darkiKss of the night, made their escape, and 

directed their course southward, as the ( olony was in 

that direction. At dayli*-rht the \Nomen and wounded 

were all dopatched ; and those w ho had escaped wen* 

jmrsued for three successive days, with the di'ter- 

inination to exterminate the whole party. They liad 

well nigh succeeded, for one only out of about fifty, 

covered with wounds, reached the waterfall at the 

Orange Kiver, there t(» relate the horrible catastrophe 

which they had drawn upon thcinselvo, and to raise 

the hue-amUcrv airainst the Bechuanas, as savair(‘s of 

. ^ , 

iu» coimiion (k’^rfe of lJarbur^^<tn. 

Dr. was the first traveller who visited 

the HatlajMs, haviiiir with him Mr. Koh, who had lived 
some time with that peo)»le ; and he wa.s able at that 
early ])eriod, !?«).), to jiive a tolerably accurate account 
of their habits and customs. His s]»ccimens of their 
lansruage, though assisted ])y Koh, do credit to his 
car. During his s ay, wlih-h was sliort, he received 
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every demonstration of kindness from Mo|eliabai^ue, 
who wjXh his people resided at that time near the 
Kuruman River. 

The next travellers who visited these regions were 
Dr. Cowaii and Captain Denovan, who had a respect- 
able and efficient party, with two wagons, under the 
auspices of the English Government, in the year 1807. 
The object of tlie expedition was, to pass through 
the Bechuana country, and penetrate to the Portu- 
guese settlements near Mo.samhi<jue. They passed 
succes.sfully through the various tribes of Butla])i8, 
Barolongs, Bauangketsi, and Bakuenas,* and perished- 
at no great distance from the eastern coast, but by 
what means, has never been ascertained. When the 
w’ritcr was in the Bakuena country, about 300 miles 
north-east of LitliaUo, he met an individual who had 
necom]>anied the expedition as a guide to a river, from 
description suj)]K)sed to be the Sofala, wdiere he stated 
he left them ; they intending to cross the stream, and 
proceed along its course to the ocean. 

In the year 1812, Dr. Burehell visited that country, 
and ]>vishcd his scientilie and persevering researches 
as far as ChuiS a (onsitlerable distance north-west 
of Lithako ; and it was the intention of that enter- 
prising traveller to advance much farther into the 
interior, and even to. pass through the Kalagare^ 
desert, to Kongo, the Portuguese settlement on the 
w'cst coast ; but he found it impossible to persuade 
any of his attendants to aecomj>any him, and was 
therefore obliged to desist. Burcheirs Travels are by 
far more correct and interesting than any tlung of 
the kind which has been written ; and his draw-ings. 


* IMu* latter cal! themselves Ilakone. 
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as well as his descriptions ot the mtive character, arc 
exceedintrly graphic. While his successful i^searches 
in the field of botany reflect great credit on his 
patience, abilities, and judgment, his strictures on 
the Sechiiana language show him to have been a 
diligent ^student, possessing an accurate ear. Had I 
poss(^ssed the work whcii'eniraged in forming a system 
ol’ orlhotrraphy, by reducing the language to writing, 

1 slioidd have derived great assistance from it ; but 
baviiiLT met with it only since iny return to this 
country, I have Iktii much struck with the remark- 
. able coincidence ol’ our ideas, wliile reducing the 
^Sechiiana to a written language, fircat allowance, 
however, ought to he made for thi’ mistake's ot’ early 
travellers in writiiiLT iiaiiUN and words, for nothing 
hut Itmg labour and observation can enable any one 
to catch distinctly the dillenait soimd> ot what appears 
to j)roceed from a simph’ expression of’ the voice*. 
Such individuals are oltcu mi>Kel by interpreter’s who 
have hut a ve‘iv jiartial kuowk’dire themselves, and 
what the*y have is merely picked i:p in a (casual way, 
and williout any regard to grammatical |»rinci])lcs. 

T liis is very evident in the writings and cominunica- 
tions of those who have vi>ited the eountry, and it 
appears that e*ach traveller and missionarv adopted 
new names, which differe*d only from those* who had 
gone l)cforc, and who were tlie most ccuivert. It is, 
lio\ve*ver, diflicult to explain why pe*rsoiis associating 
with the Bechiianas .should write iiootshuanas, lio.s- 
Ibhuanas, IJotchuanas, and Mo>ckuanas ; Lattakoo 
for l^Uhako ; Krooman for Kurunian ; Mateebe and 
Matevi for Motliihi ; and Bachapins and Machapis 
tiU' Batlapis ; and Bacliaraepias for I'atlaros, etc. 
The MHind of //, marly like’ the W v\>\i //, is omitted, as 
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well as tlie jruttural, by EiiglislnTien, who find a dif- 
ficulty in j)ronouncinL!; tliem ; and this may possibly 
ac(*ount for the absence of these sounds in the names 
they attempt to rende r ; but this subject will be resumed 
in tlie chapter on language, etc. 

* Asm.'uiy words in tlir ScThiiaUiV will necosffarily occur 

in this uiid thcloJlowiii^ cliaptcrs, a h w rcinarks on the orthography 
may he found nscfnl to those who would wish to ))ronr>uncti thc*ni 
corrirlly. 'I’hc a is sounded like a in father ; c like r in t*h*meiicy ; 
/' with an acciMit, like ai in hail ; / like ce in leek, or ec in see ; o 
like o in hole ; like m in rule : the y is always used as a consonant. 
'rhes(‘ vowels are lon^or short aecordin^ to their position in the wi^rd. 
Cht represented in l’»eehnana ho(»ks hy the Italian c, is sounded like 
ch irt ehaiiei' ; y is a soft guttural ; yA, ///, /•//, are stronjjj aspirates \ 
fit like the Welsh fl preeedc*d hy a t ; wy, whic h is represented in 
the written lan^na;;e hy the Spanish «, has the* rin^inj' sound of ng 
ill siiijjf. 'rids outline will eiiahle any one to read the Seehuana 
lan^na^e with tolerable eorreetness. It may he proper to n‘inark 
here, that the national, name of tin* ])eople is Ueehuana, wide!) is 
simply the jdnral of Moedmana, a sinj^le individual. Seehuana is 
an adjective, and is aeeordinjfly applied to desiirnate any thin^f 
helonj^inif to the nation. .'/ m itsr Svvhuaiia^.* Do yem know Se- 
ehuana? lantfuaife heiinj: understood. From these words all the 
diileieiit names which have bi*eii given to that people* took their ri.se. 
'riicy are culled Urii|ii;is by the Hottentot tribes, from Brin, a goat, 
and qna^ a peoj»le ; c.‘illn*r from tlieir partiality to goats, or from one 
principal part of their raiment being made from the skin of the kid. 
Kh*ors in such names are very easily aecounti d few. Dutch speakers 
not being able readily to pronounce the c//, make it 5, and thus 
lloosu.'inas ; while the native?* are so eondeseeiiding in this respect 
to a stranger, that how absurd S(»ever his pronunciation, they will 
imitate it with great precision, and applaud him for his skill. 1 have 
fre<|uently been amazed to hear how jiromptly they wall abandon all 
the rules and euphony'’ of their language, turidng it to u perfect 
jargon, in order to he understood by those who arc comparatively 
ignorant. The language is soft and mellifluous, every word ending 
with a vowel, oxeejiting nouns in the ablative case, plural verbs, 
verbs definite, and the interrogatives why, how', and what, all of 
which end with the ringing 
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From the time tlic flri<iua Town mission was 
coinineiu'ecl, and even prior to that period, j)arties ol 
Jiechuanas liad occasional intercourse with them lor 
])nrposes of barter ; and they entertained a hidi reirard 
lor tlie Kok family, on account ot important services 
rendered *to them by the, late (’ornelius, the father 
of that family. AVhcn tfiey wen* sutrerinir from tlie 
de|»re(lation'- made by Bloom and other marauders, 
this nohle-nnnded man disinterestedly espoused their 
cause, and put a sIo|j to the destructive inroads of 
these (lespf'radoes. 

^riic simple and faithftd narrativi* which the late 
Uev. John Caniplull ‘j;ive> of his trav(‘ls in South 
Ali’ica lias h)nLr l)een ju-^tly admired, llaviiuj: occasion 
to visit the dilfertMU missionary stations, as the am*nt 
and representative of the London Missionary Society, 
accompanied by Mr. Bead and s(‘yei^l (iri(|uas, he 
vi‘^it(*d Lithako, and was cordially welcomed l)y the 
Btvhuanas. Mothihi, the chief of the Batla|>is, ami 
other tribes, 'fo come in contact with a peo|)le so 
superior, and ojien a path to one of the most inter- 
cstimr and po|)ulous tiehls of missionary labour, was 
an objt‘(*t worthy of the man. Mr. t’ampbi ll’s ohje<*t 
was not scientitic research. Ilis aim wa.*- still hiirher 
— the promotion of that cause «)f whicli sci(‘nce is 
hut the handmaid. To cast Ujs eyes over a field so 
invitinjr, — to hear the bu/// of thousands of imutortal 
beings, and above all, the declaration of the chief, 
“Send iiii.s.sionarie.s, — 1 will he a .father to them;*' 
this was one of the happiest moments in the life of 
a man who,se whole soul was enira^ed in an enter- 
prise which had a special rt'fereiiee to the welfare 
of the poor degraded African, and tlie spread of the 
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Rodpemor’s cause tliroujihout the world. Every event 
in that ini])ortant journey authorized the most san- 
guine expcc;tutions on the part of Mr. C., and he 
viewed that as the most interesting |)eriod of his 
valuable life, the jn’cludc to a new era in the hi.story 
of our African missions. ,After a circuitoji.s course 
eastward from Lithako, he returned to C>ri(|ua Town, 
and proceed(!d to Namatjua-land, to which reference 
has already been made ; and, alter accomplishing his 
important atid successful journey, he returned to 
England. 11 is graphic and deeply interesting details 
])roduc(‘d a thrilling eflect on the minds of the 
Christian public, who gave ample proof of their 
estimate of his labours and travels by their increased 
liberality towards the objects «)f inissionai'y societies 
in general, and the mission to the llechuanas in 
j)articular. 

In 181.5, Messrs. Evans, Hamilton, Williams, and 
Rarker, left England, to proceed directly to Lithako, 
and with the most sanguine ho])es of a hearty wel- 
come from the proll'ercd ]>aternul care of Mothihi, 
who they were led to believe would dance for joy 
on their arrival. With these animating prospects, 
Messrs. Evans and Hamilton left Bethelsdorp, Air. 
Rarker having remained behind in the Colony, and 
Mr. \I'illiains [U'eferri.Kg an o[>ening to Kafir-land. 

On their reaching Grupia Town, they were kindly 
received and encouraged by the brethren of that 
station. The kite Adam Kok of Philijipolis, Jan 
Ilendreck, and bthers, as interpretei^, and as men 
of influence with the Bechuanas, 4j^|^nined to ac- 
company them to Lithako. This was the more 
desirable, as the Bechuanas, though heathens, having 
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iv(;cived sisriial services from Kok’s fatlicr, srivativ 

K. ^ 

respected him, who was an exeellent cliaraeler, 
possessed of sound judjrment, and amiable disposi- 
tion. 

They readied tlie metropolis of that jtart of the 

country on the 17 th of Fehrnarv. I>'l<!; and the 

whole j>arty, with tlair Wairons, were lulinitted into 

the jmhiie s(|iiar(‘, wlu'ii Mothihi, with many ol* his 

])eo|)le, eainc' up and .shook hands with tliein. Mo- 

t.hi!)i*s 1ii>t (pie.Htion to A. Kok wa.<, “ What have 

you l)n)ui;ht lor harler/'' 1'his was very natural 

lor j)eo|»le who could not he supposed to have any 

lliinir like eorreet notions ol the real ohj(*et ol llu* 

inissionarie.s. It ne\ ertheles.s a|»pi'ared that tlu*ir 

minds wtav made up <.)M the suhjed ; loi*, when in- 

lorinid of their ohjeet, and that they were the* men 

promised by Mr. (’amj)helh ehairrin marked the 

countenance (jI Mothihi. and >tronu tokiais ol’ dis- 

approhatKjn were evinced hy the >uhordiiiate ehi<*r>. 

This was a eomloitles's reeeplii)n tor tho^e who had 

made a lorn: voyaire'; pa»ecl tedious and laliLniiipjj 

months ol’ Ldp>y lile, in a di'^ rt and damre rous road ; 

and had now ivaehe'd the s|M)t on which all their 

aH’eetions and hopes had centred, as the scene of 

future labour ! In the eveiiimi:, Kok, in a more 

formal wav, intrexlueed the* missionarie*s to the kini:, 

* 

when they jiresented to him the |j:ifts of toliaceo and 
heads whieh they hatl hrou;rht for that purjiose ; 
and Mahiitu, the ipieeii, also came in for a share. 
This was quite enough “ to sweeli n the lieurt,'* a.s 
tlie natives it. At this favourable juncture, 

when they e.vercised with uncertainty as to tlie 
result, and their desires were raised to the God in 
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whose hands are the hearts of all men, Kok again 
stated their object, and referred to the promise made 
by the king to Mr. Campbell. He answered, “ They 
may come, and protect me ; but they want w’ater, 
much water.” Then, directing their attention to the 
Kuruman River, he immediately proceeded to con- 
verse on other subjects. 'He was again reminded 
that Mr. Hamilton was a worker in wood, and that 
another missionary was on the way who was a 
smith, and could make hatchets, etc. This state- 
ment evidently afforded him satisfaction, and he 
observed, at the same time, to Kok, tliat he could 
not think ol' refusing persons recommended by him. 
He still hesitated, liowever, cordially to ap])rove of 
their wish to reside with him, his excuse being, 
” There is no water, there are no trees ; the people 
have customs, and will not hear.” He w^as assured 
that the niissionafies only desired to remain in order 
to communicate instruction to those willing to receive 
it. After a couple of days’ intercourse, during which 
they could elicit nothing satisfactory, the king at 
one time assenting, then promising, and then can- 
celling, he at length ap])caled to his people, of whose, 
judgment in the aifair he said he would approve, 
repeating his wish that the missionaries would go 
and reside on the Kuruman river, and traffic with 
them, as Edwards and Kok had done, but that they 
should on no account teach the jieople. Mobithi 
then addressed his subjects thus : “ Speak your 
minds. When thfc nien were at the other place,”* 
viz., Messrs. Campbell and Read, “ you remained 
silent, and when they departed you blamed me.” 
Many of the people then exclaimed, “ The missionaries 
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must not conic here;” and the king responded, 
“ The missionaries must not come here !” 

The Kuruinan River being upwards of thirty miles 
distant, and the countn' without inhabitants, they 
had no alternative but to return to Griqua Town, 
and tlips was changed into more tlian the gloom of 
sadness, the jileasing prospect which the missionaries 
had, during their journey, painted in such gUnving 
colours ; — a king their nursing father — a jieojile will- 
ing to receive the heavenly boon — overflowing audi- 
ence.s, in temples erected to Jehovah — the buzz of 
infant voices vibrating in the missionary’s ear in the 
crowded school -i-oom ; and the healing streams of the 
water of life fertilizing the moral desert around. 
Instead of receiving gilts, as a means of jiroinoting 
their temjioral comfort, which, as the messengers of 
peace, whose object it was to impart the blessings of 
eternal life, they might have expected, they were sur- 
rounded by a host of importunat(‘ beggars, rich and 
])oor, woiTving them for tobacco and other articles; 
and as if dctciTuined to demonstrate their alliance to 
those who persecuted our l.Kjrd and his servants, the 
barbarous people followed these rejected heralds of 
salvation, as they le-yokcd their wagons and departed 
from the place, with hooting and derisive vocifera- 
tions, “ Away with the M^iite people,” etc. With 
sorrowful liearts they retraced their weary steps over 
the waste-howding wilderness, in which there were 
few' charms to engage, or in any degree to relieve their 
minds from the dark and heart-rending scenes which 
they had left behind, and which threw a shadow more 
gloomy still, on minds alive to the awful consequences 
of shaking off the dust of their leet against a city* con- 
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taining many thousands of immortal beings. They 
mused on tlic mystery not uncoimnonly attached to 
the ways of Him, who, though too wise to err, has 
His footsteps in the sea, and His path in the mighty 
waters. It may be profitable to trace^the cause of 
this unexpected and mortifying rccejitiOT, to ^ts true 
source, as it exhibits to our vfew, how vigilant are the 
powers of darkness, when they witness their kingdom 
which, for a lajise of ages, luis been kept in peace, 
about to be assailed by those who are appointed to 
break down their strongholds, and erect the standard 
of Him whose right it is to reign : and how good is 
often brought out of evil by Him, whose judgments 
are revealed even among the heathen. 

Before the missionaries visited Lithako, C. Buj's, to 
whom reference was made in treating on the mission to 
Kafir-hmd, had removed to the vicinity of the Yellow 
and Hart Rivers, anti had intercourse with the Bechu- 
anas. Into their minds he diffused his principles, 
which were hostile to the Colonial Government, and 
succeeded in making willing converts. Among them 
was Mothibi’s brother. This man was at Lithako 
while the missionaries were there, and it was through 
his influence that they were rejected. This same 
person, in returning to the Hart River, probably to 
announce to Buys his sVjCcess in opposing- the settle- 
ment of the teachei*s at Uthako, wixs shot dead by 
the poisoned arrows of the Bushmen. After this 
enemy was removed, it aiipears that Mothibi felt 
more favourably towanls those whom, wdth some de- 
gree of hesitation, he had refused as residents with 
his people. Messrs. Hamilton and Evans were still 
waitflig at Griqua Towm for an opening; and in one 
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of their itinerating journeys, they were told the king 
now seemed willing to receive them. This influenced 
them to make another journey to Lithako, but Mo- 
thibi, with about 1200 of his men, being absent for a 
month, they were compelled, by want of -.provisions, 
to returm Although their jirospect had now begun 
to brighten a little, Mr. Evans, on returning to Gri- 
qua Town, relimiuished the mission altogether, being 
disappointed in the character oi‘ the peojile, as well as 
in the language, which it was his special object to 
acquire, and reduce to writing. He returned to Graaf 
Reiuet, entered the Dutch church, and, after a short 
career, died at Craddock. 
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Mr. Read succeeds in obtinning consent— Great wisdom required — 
Suspicions of the natives — Difliculty of obtaining: confidence — 
A Connnando def(?ated — Kneouraginj^ tokens — An untoward cir- 
cumstance — Mr. Gainplxfirs dej)arture — The loaf stolen — The 
Author returns to the Mi.ssion — Position of the Missionary among 
the IJeebuanas-^DilFerencc of Missionary fields — Peculiar difK- 
eulties — Total absence of idolatry — Karly professions no criterion 
— A rain-maker’s reasoning— Bechuana government — Pitshos, 
native j)arliainent— National customs — Barriers lt» the Gospel — 
Labours of the women — Bechuana character — Inchtenstein and 
Tliompson's testimonies. 

Notwithstanding these gloomy reverses, Mr. Huinil- 
ton, nothing daunted, resolved on making another 
eftbrt. In the mean time, Mr. Eead arrived at Griqiia 
Town with a large ]>arty of Hottentots, from Kethels- 
dorp ; and as tliere were no jii'ovisions ibr their support, 
Mr. Hamilton W'as compelled to proceed to the Colony 
for su{^lics, without which their stay at Lithako must 
have been but temporju-y ; while Mr. Read continued 
his journey, determining either to settle at that place 
or at the Kuruman River, which the Bechuanas had 
recommended. On reaching the town, Mr. Read 
thought it pnidcMt to take no notice of Mothibi’s re- 
fusal of the brethren, but simply to remind him of the 
agreement with Mr. Campbell, and told him “ that 
Mr. C. had influenced the good people beyond the 
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Great Waters to send missionaries ; that they rejoiced 
much at his promise to receive them, and had been 
very generous in sending by the missionaries a plen- 
tiful supply of articles to make him and his people 
hap])y, some of which were at Griqua Towm, and some 
at Bethelsdorp, but which should be sent for.” This 
iiiformafion produced tlie desired effect on Motliibi’s 
mind, and softened down his opposition. Some ap- 
proved of ilie missionaries remaining, but not to 
preach or to teach ; and others on condition that they 
should aid them in their expeditions to plunder the 
Bauangketsi nation. To tlie latter stipulation they 
would not accede ; hut at the same time assured them 
that, should an enemy invade the town, assistance 
wouhl be given by the missionaries. By kindness and 
j)erseverancc, the various objections raised against 
their residence with them were eventually overcome. 
Thus w'as an inqtortant point gafned ; and which, of 
course, ought to be the first sought hy such Jts would 
introduce the Gospel to harharians ; hut it requires 
no little caution .and j)rudcme, in such a critical 
juncture, to avoid introducing a sy.stem which may 
afterwards involve cither themselves or their suc- 
cessors in responsibilities and engagements, which 
circumstances put it out of their ])ower to con- 
tinue or fulfil. I confess I know' of no j)art of the 
missiouaiy’s life in wdiich ^le more requires the 
w'isdom of the serpent in union with the harmlcss- 
ness of the dove, than in his first intercourse with a 
savage people. What wisdom, wjiat meekness, are 
necessary to him who proposes to introduce the ele- 
ments of a spiritual empire, to sweep away refuges 
of lies, to prostrate idols and altars in the dust, to 
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abolish rites and ceremonies, to transform barbarous 
and antiquated judicial systems, and, after apostoli- 
cal example, “ to turn the world ujisidc down ! ” 

As a people like the Bechuanas, who never had 
the slightest idea of idols, or of idol service, could 
have no notion whatever of the object of mission- 
aries, beyond that of secular' interests, it is necessaiy 
to refer to the temjioral advantages to be expected 
from the establisliment of Christianity, and this is 
the critical moment rvhich gives a character to suc- 
ceeding years ! While they had had intercourse with 
the Griquas, amongst whom they had witnessed the 
progress and results of missionary labours, they were 
not ignorant of the pcilitical connexion in w'hich they 
stood to the Colony ; jiind had been informed by some 
of the evil-dis])osed, that the missionarj’ there was an 
agent of Government., and a pioneer to prepai'e, by 
pacific measures, the minds of the natives for the 
control of a foreign jtower. Thus, kind promises, a 
profusion of gifts, bodily seiwicc, fascinating as these 
were to such ihorovghhj senmai beings as were the 
Bechuanas, did not c.'itirely remove their suspicions, 
that the missionaries, were only the emissaries of 
the Colonial Governcir. 1 have frequently heard at 
a subsequent period,- the Auews wliich were then 
entertained by men w are now instructed, enlight- 
ened, and established in the faith of the Gospel, and 
on whose minds not lingering doubt remains that 
the missionaries are 'indeed the messengers of the 
Church of God. >111^80 men, in their natural state 
altogether devoted to| sensual enjoyments, narrowly 
watched the conduct oA the strangers, as well as that of 
their attendants ; and Mvhat might liave been supposed 
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unknown, or too minute for the apparently obtuse jier- 
ceptions of the pojmlar rabble, was analysed with scru- 
tiny and precision, and deductions were drawn rarely 
in favour of the objects of their observation. 

From these remarks the reader will perceive how 
much iiyssionaries reipiire Divine guidance in their 
first intercourse with hehthen tribes and nations. It 
is extremely difficult adeijuately to conceive of the 
extent of the ignorance even of their wise men, on sub- 
jects with which infants are conversant in this country. 
Vet it cannot he denied, in spite of general appear- 
ances, that they are acute reasoners, and observers of 
men and manners. Hut to return ; the prosjiect 
of a pertnanent settlement on the part of the mis- 
sionaries did not depend upon the cajiricc of one, but 
of many ; and especially on Mahuto, the (juecn, whose 
influence over her hushand was great. Her favour 
was not procured without a very considerable tax 
upon the comfort of the missionaries, whose re.sources, 
she presumed, were at her command. She, with 
man\' others, like the multitude of old, could ex- 
press her attachment and admiration so long sus the 
loaves and fishes were available ! Not unfreiiucntly, 
if she was incensed, she would instigate her hus- 
band to acts in themselves harsh and severe. Her 
favour, therefore, was of no Jittle imjiortance when it 
could be secured. Nor is this at all surprising to 
those familiar with the heathen character ; but woe to 
those who remain, or who succeed to carry on the 
work, and to struggle with the difficulties conseipient 
on such a system ! We rarely find that this mode of 
proceeding among ignorant savages, eventually melts 
away in the light of Gospel day. There are excep- 
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tions ; but these are associated with painful and pro- 
tracted conflicts with the evils wliich the system now 
deprecated engenders. 

The brethren had not remained long at Lithako, 
before an event occurred, which, though disastrous 
in itself, produced consequences of great in),portance 
to the future interests of the'mission. Mothibi mus- 
tered a large expedition against the Bakuenas, nearly 
200 miles to the north-east. Their object was to cap- 
ture cattle. The supposed invincible commando was 
repulsed, driven, and scattered. Many were slain, 
others were dashed to pieces over precipices ; and 
Mothibi, wounded in the foot, narrowly escaped with 
the loss of many of his warriors. The wdlnen had 
just been wailing over the loss of many cattle taken by 
the Bauaugketsi ; and now their husbands were gone 
to inflict the same distress on others ! Bitter were 
their lamentations, as each succeeding party announced 
to many a distracted mother and child, that they were 
widows and orphans. Soon after this calamitous 
event, Mothibi and the majority of the town were 
influenced to remove to the Kuruman River, which 
was in June, 1817. From this period to the arrival 
of the author, in company with Mr. Campbell, in 1820, 
the interests of the mission continued to fluctuate, 
but without any decisive evidences of the influences 
of the Holy S])irit being poured out. The public 
services were carried on, thougli by means of very 
imperfect interpreters ; a serious drawback, of which, 
however, they were not sufficiently awrare at that 
time. Notwithstanding these and many other ^impe- 
diments, good was being done, and the natives were 
gradually led to believe that the missionaries were 
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their friends, though, as it afterwards appeared, 
few indeed attended for the sake of instruction. 
About this time an event occurred, which produced 
a very unpleasant sensation on the minds of the 
Bechuanas. A fair had been established at Beaufort, 
a village on the northern boundaries of the colony, 
for the purpose of aftbrdlng means to the Griquas 
and Bechuanas, to avail themselves, at one season 
of the year, of an opportunity of purchasing, by 
barter, what they might require. A considerable 
]>aj-ty of Bccimanas were persuaded to go, but they 
returned {lisa[)pointed and mortified ; and three of 
their number were drowned in crossing the Orange 
River. They were not able to obtain the beads and 
other articles they desired, and were rather roughly 
treated by .some of the farmers, Ironi whom they cx- 
])ectcd to receive the same attentions as from the mis- 
sionaries. The journey was to them uiq)rufitable and 
disastrous ; and they long sus])ected and insinuated 
that tliey were advised to go thither, to be robbed and 
treated with contumely. 

Mr. Campbell, after his very successful journey to 
the Bahiirntsi, at Kurrichane, about 200 miles north- 
east of Lithako, returned, accompanied by Mr. Read, 
to the Colony, while I was appointed to remain at 
Griqua Towui for a short season, and then join the 
mission at the Kuruman. 

Mrs. Moffat and myself could not but feel deeply 
when we bade wiiat, at that time, we supposed to be a 
long and a last adieu, to the man who had always been 
dear to us, and who w'as then still dearer. We had 
travelled writh him over many an African hill and plain ; 
we had held converse with each other on the interests 
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of Christ’s kingdom in Africa; and we had often 
bowed our knees together before the throne of God, 
on behalf of the sable sons and daughters of that de- 
solate country among whom we wandered, and for 
whose sakes we were strangers in a strange land. The 
memory of our beloved friend is very pleasant. It 
was refreshing to meet him once more on our return 
to our native shores. He has now terminated his pil- 
grimage, and entered into rest. Let us who survive 
imitate him who now, through faith and patience, in- 
herits the promises ! 

Mr. Hamilton was now left alone, to struggle with 
a variety of difficulties. His lot had been a hai*d 
one. In addition to great manual labour, in digging 
a long watercourse, prejiaring ground, and building, 
he had been compelled, from his scanty allowance, 
to toil with his own hands, to presen’^e himself and 
family from j)crfe6t beggary, while exposed to heavy . 
taxes to keep nobles in good humour, enduring un- 
remitting liberties, taken by those who seemed to 
think that they had a lawful right to obtain, by any 
and by all means, what they could lay hands upon 
of the missionary’s property. One day, having no 
mills at that time to grind corn, he sat down, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, and with two hand-stones, 
as they were called, the upper being turned with a 
handle fixed into the fop, he laboured and perspired 
for half a day, in order to obtain as much meal as 
would make' a loaf sufficient to serve him (then alone) 
for at least eight .days. Having kneaded and baked 
his gigantic loaf, such a one as had not graced his 
shelf for many a month, he went to the chapel, and 
returned to his hut in the evening, with a keen 
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appetite, promising himself a treat of his coarse 
home-made bread, when, alas ! on oj)ening the door 
of his hut, and very naturally casting his eye to 
the shelf, he perceived the loaf was gone. Some 
one had forced open the only little window', W'hich 
appeared too small for a human being to enter, but 
which served as a place "of egress for thief and loaf 
too ; and thus vanished all his hopes for bread to 
supper, and to many succeeding meals. 

Not discouraged by a multitude of .similar morti- 
fications, he continued his cheerless and noiseless 
career, his heart glowing with compassion for per- 
ishing .semis, instant at all .seasons to recommend 
the Saviour’s love, and his iron frame of body daily 
bending to hard labour. He did not ])ossess those 
means, by which a few, who, had been influenced to 
attend to instructions, might be prevailed upon to 
jiersevere. The results of the ’Beaufort "fair still 
rankled in their minds ; and when Mr. Hamilton 
inquired for the young peojjle, who were wont to 
])rofess a design to learn, he found the spell was 
broken which had for a .season made them the ob- 
jects of hojjc. 1'his lay heavy ujmn his mind, as, 
though a most faithful, laborious, and persevering 
missionarj', he was very naturally concerned lest he 
might be charged with depjyving them of a single 
])rivilcge, or manifesting the 'shadow' of inattention 
to the interests of the meanest child. 

In May, 1821, according to arrangements made 
when Mr. Camj)beli left the country, I returned, 
with my family, to the mission ; an event earnestly 
desired and prayed for by Mr. Hamilton, as well as 
ourselves, and which would have taken place much 

K 
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earlier, had not paramount duties at Griqua Town 
prevented. The following chapters will contain the 
continuation of missionary conflicts for successive 
years, during which our faith was severely tried, 
while the object of our incessant labours and prayers 
seemed to fly farther, from our grasp. As each 
succeeding wave rolled heavier and darker still over 
our heads, the heathen would ask, in^ derision, “ Where 
is your God?” Tliey will also exhibit the dawn of 
gospel light on the minds of that people, the triumph 
of Divine truth crowning our labours with success ; 
BO that now, instead of a solitary missionary station, 
once like the burning bush, we can look, with feelings 
no pen can describe, on temples raised to Jehovah, 
and crowds assembled, not to hear the vociferations 
of the fierce warrior, or the eloquent and martial 
st^ns of the senator, labouring to arouse his audience 
to revenge and war, but the heavenly message of 
peace and love. 

Our day, sabbath, and infant schools, as also our 
printing-presses, are at work, to supply the increasing 
wants of a reading population ; while the advanced 
standard-bearers see opening doors, and hear Mace- 
donian voices, saying, “ Come over and help us.” 
The Basuto country, once the theatre of plunder 
and bloodshed, is nqw studded with missionary 
stations of the French Evangelical and Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies ; so that, from the eastern bor- 
ders of the Southern Zahara to Port Natal, a phalanx 
presents itself, which, if zealously supported by faith 
and prayer, will ere long enter the tropics, and ad- 
vance towards nations which will require another mode 
of warfare, to oppose pioneers of Islam delusion. 
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From the brief notices already given, of the diffi- 
culties the missionaries had to encounter in obtaining 
a footing, and the still greater in advancing the 
objects of the mission, arising from the peculiar 
character and customs of the people, the reader will 
be comparatively prepared for the detail of events 
recorded* in subsequent pages. The situation of the 
missionaiy among the Bcchuanas is peculiar, differing, 
with slight exception, from any other, among any 
nation on the face of the earth. He has no idolatry 
to arre.st his progress, and his mind is not over- 
whelmed with the horrors w’hich are to be found in 
countries where idols and idol temples are resorted to 
by millions of devotees ; his ears are never stunned 
hy their orgies ; his eyes are not offended hy human 
and otliL*)’ sacrifices, nor is he the spectator of the 
unhappy widow immolated on the funeral pile of her 
husband; the infant screams of Moloch’s victims never 
rend his heart. lie meets with no sacred streams, 
nor hears of voluntary victims to (iropitiate the anger 
of imaginary deities. lie seeks in vain to find a 
temj)le, an altar, or a single emblem of heathen 
worship. No fragments remain of former days, as 
mementos to the pre-'cnt generation, that their an- 
cestors ever loved, .sei've<l, or reverenced a being 
greater than man. A pi’ofqund silence reigns on 
this awful subject. Satan has lu'en too succc'.ssful 
in leading captive at his will a majority of the human 
race, by an almost eudlc.s.s variety of deities. As 
if creation were not sufficiently psofuse, vanity has 
excited a host of inventive and degenerate minds 
to form images, of every shaj)e and size, exhibiting 
the horrid, the ludicrous, and the obscene. While 

r2 . 
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Satan is obviously the author of the polytheism of 
otlier nations, he has employed his agency, with fatal 
success, in erasing ev'^cry vestige of religious impres- 
sion from the minds of the Bechuanas, Hottentots, 
and Bushmen ; leaving them without a single ray 
to guide them from the dark and dread futurity, or 
a single link to unite them With the skies. 

Thus the missionary could make no appeals to 
legends, or to altars, or to an unknown God, or to 
ideas kindred to those he wished to impart. His 
was not the w'ork of turning the stream backward 
to -its ancient course. Their religious system, like 
those streams in the wilderness, which lose themselves 
in the sand, had entirely disaj)[)eared ; and it devolved 
on the missionaries to prejiarc lor the gracious dis- 
tribution of the waters of salvation in that desert 
soil, sowdng the seed of the word, breathing many 
a prayer, and shedding many a tear, till the Spirit 
of God should cause it to vegetate, and yield the 
fi'uits of righteousness. 

It has often occairred to me, w'hile perusing the 
letters and journals of uiissionaries in India, how 
very different our mode of husbandry is from theirs, 
though labouring in the same vineyard, with the 
same instni merits, and having the same object in 
view, the gathering in of spiritual fruit to the garner 
of our God. Our difficulties are certainly of a 
widely different character, and some have thought 
ours in Africa small compared with those which our 
brethren have to 'encounter in India and elsewhere. 
This may be so ; but during years of apparently 
fruitless labour, I have often wished to find some- 
thing, by which I could lay hold on the minds of 
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the natives, — an altar to an unknown God, the faith 
of their ancestors, the immortality of the soul, or any 
relisious association ; but nothing of this kind ever 
floated in their minds. “ They looked on the sun,” 
as Mr. C’amphell very graj)hically said, ” with the eyes 
of an o:^.” To tell theiy, the gravest of them, that 
Ihcre was a (’rcator, th? Govenioj’ of the heavens 
and earth, — of the fall of man, or the rc(lemj)tion 
oi' the world, the resurrection of the dead, and im- 
mortality heyond the grave, was to tell them what 
appeared to be more fabulous, extravagant, and ludi- 
crous than their own vain stories about lions, hyenas, 
and jackals. 'Po tell them that these were articles 
of our faith, would extort an interjection of sujier- 
lative sur}»rise, as if they were too preposterous for 
the most foolish to believe. Our labours might well 
be comjmred to the attempts of a child to grasj) the 
surface of a jmiished mirror, or tljosse of a husband- 
man labouring to transform the suri’ace of a granite 
rock into arable land, on which he might sow his 
seed. ']\) gain attention was the first great object 
of the missionary ; and this was not to be done by 
calm reasoning, or exciting in their minds a jealousy 
for the honour of their own religious rites and ceremo- 
nies, for these they did not possess. WHiat they heard 
w'as sure to please, provided they got a bit of tobacco, 
or some little equivalent for their, time — ^a thing of 
no value to them — which they spent in hearing one 
talk. Some would even make a trade of telling^ 
the missionary that they prayed,* by which means 
God directed them to their lost cattle, at a few yards’ 
distance, after having been in search of them several 
days ; and that in the same way- he had brought game 
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within reach of their spears. Replies to questions, 
as to what they thouglit of the Word of God, were 
very cheap ; and if they supposed that by such 
means they had obtained favour and respect, their 
success would be the subject of merriment in their 
own circles. Some indivicipals, to my kiywledge, 
who had carried on this docejition in the early jieriod 
of the mission, many years afterwards boasted how 
expert they bad been in thus gulling the missionary. 
Although they bad reiHUVcd much instruction, they 
aj)])earcd never foi‘ one moment to have reflected 
upon it, nor did they retain traces of it in their 
memories, which are generally very tenacious. Ac- 
cordingly, most of those who at an early j)eriod made 
professions to [dease, died, as they had livt'd, in pro- 
found ignorance. Munamects, though an early friend 
of the mission, the travelling companion of Mr, 
Campbell, and one of the most sensible and intelli- 
gent men of the nation, who had enjoyed greater 
privileges than any one at the station, made the fol- 
lowing remark to the writer, in his usual affectionate 
way, not long before his death : — “ Ra-Mary', your 
customs may he good enough for you, hut I never 
see that they fill the stomach,” putting his hand on 
his own : “ I would like to live with you, because 
you are kind, and could gh’e me medicine when I 
am sick. Though 1 am the uncle of Mothihi, I am 
the dog of the chief, and must gather up the crumbs 
(gorge at festivals.)^ 1 am one of the elders of the 
people, and though I am still a youth (seventy years !) 
my thoughts and perceptions are neither so swift nor 
acute as they were. Perhaps you may be able to 
make the children remember your mckhua (customs).” 
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Tliev could not see that tlicro was any thing in 
our (customs more agreeable to flesh and blood than 
in their own, but would, at the same time, admit 
that we were a wiser and a superior race of beings 
to themselves. For this superiority some of their 
wise heads would tiy to account, but this they could 
only do* on the ground of our own statements, that 
a Gj'eat lieing made man. 

A wily rain-maker, who was the oracle of the vil- 
lage in which he dwelt, once remarked, after hearing 
me enlarge on the subject of creation, “ If you verily 
bciiex'c that that Being created all men, then, accord- 
ing to i-eason, you must also believe that in making 
white. j)eoj»lc he has improved on his work. He tried 
his hand en Bushmen tirst, and he did not like them, 
because they were so ugly, and their language like 
that of the frogs. He then tiled his hand on the 
Hottentots, but these ditl not pleAse him either. He 
then e.vercised his power and skill and made the 
Bechuanas, which was a great imjirovemcnt ; and at 
last he maile the white people : therefore,” exulting 
with an air of triumjih at the discovery, “ the white 
people are so much wiser than we are, in making 
walking-houses (wagons), teaching the oxen to draw 
them over hill and dale, and instructing them also 
to plough the gardens instead ol' making their wives 
do it, like the Bechuanas.” *His. discovery received 
the applause tif the people, w hile the poor missionary's 
arguments, drawn from the source ol' Divine truth, 
w’ere throw'ii into the shade. Tlu^y were always so 
averse to reasoning on any subjects of this nature, that 
the missionary felt it quite a treat to meet with an 
individual who would enter into a discussion, even 
though with derision and scorn. 
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With all their concessions, they would, with little 
ceremony, pronounce our customs clumsy, awkward, 
and troublesome. They could not account for our 
putting our legs, feet, and arms into bags, and using 
buttons for the purpose of fastening bandages round 
our bodies, instead of suspending them as ornaments 
from the neck or hair of tlie head. WasWg the 
body, instead of lubricating it with grease and red 
ochre, was a disgusting custom ; and cleanliness about 
our food, house, and bedding, contributed to their 
amusement in no small degree. A native, who was 
engaged roasting a piece of fat zebra flesh for me on 
the coals, was told that he had better turn it with a 
stick or fork, instead of his hands, which he inva- 
riably rubbed on his dirty body for the sake of the 
precious fat. This suggestion made him and his com- 
panions laugh extravagantly, and they were wont to 
repeat it as an interesting joke wherever they came. 

The government of the people partakes both of 
the monarchical and patriarchal, comparatively mild 
in its character. Each tribe has its chief or king, 
who commonly resides in the largest town, and is 
held sacred from his hereditary right to that oflice. 
A tribe generally includes a number of towns or 
villages, each having its distinct hesid, under whom 
there are a number of , subordinate chiefs. These 
constitute the aristocracy of the nation, and all ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the principal one. His 
power, though very great, and, in some instances, 
despotic, is nevertheless controlled by the minor 
chiefs, who, in their piclios or pifalios, their parlia- 
ment, or public meetings, use the greatest plainness 
of s])eech in exposing what they consider culpable, 
or lax in his government. An able speaker will 
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sometimes turn the scale even against the king, if 
we may call him such. I have heard him inveighed 
against for making women his senators, and his wife 
prime minister, while the audience w'ere requested to 
look at his body, and see if he were not getting too 
corpulent ; a sure indication that his mind was little 
exercised in anxieties about the well'are of his people. 
He generally opens the business of the day w'ith a short 
speech, reserving his eloquence and w'isdom to the 
close of the meeting, when he analyses the speeches 
that have been delivered, and never forgets to lash, in 
the most furious language, those who have exposed his 
faults, and who, as he would express it, have vralked 
over his bodj', j)lacing their feet upon his neck. This 
is all taken in good part, and the exhausted chieftain 
is heartily cheered when the meeting dissolves. These 
assemblies keej) u}> a tolerable equilibrium of power 
between the chiel's and their king,* but they are only 
convened when difl'erences between tribes have to be 
adjusted, when a j)re(latory exj)e(lition is to be under- 
taken, or wdien the removal of a tribe is contem- 
])lated ; though occasionally matters of less moment 
are introduced. 

My object here is not to give a description of the 
manners and custonns of the Bcchuanas, which would 
require a volume, while it wqiild be neither very in- 
structive nor very eddying. Tliey will, moreover, oc- 
casionally be referred to as they stand connected with 
circumstances narrated in the course of the work. I 
have briefly glanced at the national council asthc strong- 
hold or shield of the native customs, in which speakers 
have, in a masterly style, inveighed against any ag- 
gression on their ancient ceremonies, threatening 
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confiscation and death to those who would amiign the 
wisdom of their forefathers. This w'as their foiann, 
while the responses of nobles were the pulse of the na- 
tion. But private thefts, murder, and a host of other 
crimes passed unnoticed in these assemblies, and weie 
left to the avenger. 

Of their customs they are as tenacious as’ the Hin- 
doo could be of his caste, that di'eadful barrier to 
evangelization in the East Indies. Their youth, for 
instance, would forfeit auy thing rather than go uncir- 
cumcised. This national ceremony is perfonned from 
the age of eight to fourteen, and even to manhood, 
though the children horn previous to their parents being 
initiated cannot be heirs to regal power. There is 
much feasting and dancing on the occasion, and every 
heart is elated at these festivities. The females have 
also their hoyaVt at the same age, in which they ai'e 
under the tuition of matrons, and initiated into all the 
duties of wives, in which it merits notice, that passive 
obedience is especially inculcated. 

After these tedious ceremonies arc over, the youth 
appears lubricated, assuming the character, and wear- 
ing the dress of a man, while he is considered able 
to bear the shield and wield the javelin. The girls 
also, when they have gone the round of weeks of drill- 
ing, dancing, singing, and listening to the precepts 
of the grave old women, have a piece of iron, rather 
hot, put into their hands, which they must hold fast 
for a time,- though painful, to show that their hands 
me hard and strong for labour. They are then 
anointed, and, having put on the usual female dress, 
the lower part of their hair is shaven off, and the 
uj)])cr part profusely bedaubed with a paste of butter 
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jmd .V htio, black shining ochre. Riiised tlius from coin- 
j)aralivc inf;:iicy to what they consider womanhood, 
tluy view themselves with as mucli complacency as if 
they were enrobed in tlie attire of the daughters of an 
eastern potentate. They have reachc;d nearly to a 
climax in^their life, I'or tluy expect soon to be married ; 
and to be a mother they tonsider the chiel’ end of a 
woman’s existence. 

These ceremonies were prodigious barriers to the 
Gos])el. Polygamy was another obstacle ; and the 
Uechuanas, jealous of any diminution in their self- 
indulgence, by being deprived of the services of their 
•wives, looked with an extremely suspicious eye on 
any innovation on this ancient custom. While going 
to war, hunting, watching the cattle, milking the 
cows, and preparing the furs and skins for mantles, 
was the work of the men, the wonmn had by far the 
heavier task ofagricidture, building the houses, fencing, 
bringing firewood, and heavier than all, nature’s charge, 
the rearing of a I'amily. The greater part of the year 
they arc constantly emi)loyed ; and during the season 
of ])icking and sowing their gardens, their task is gall- 
ing, living on a coarse scanty fare, and Impiently 
having a babe fastened to their backs, while thus 
cultivating the ground. 

The men, for obvious rcaswns, found it convenient 
to have a number of such vassals, rather than only 
one, while the woman would he perfectly amazed at 
one’s ignorance, were she to be told that she would 
be much happier in a single state, *or widow hood, than 
being the mere concubine and djudge of a haughty 
husband, who spent the greater part of his life, in 
lounging in the shade, while she was compelled, for 
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his comfort as well as her own, to labour under the 
rays of an almost vertical sun, in a hot and withering 
climate. Their houses, which require considerable 
ingenuity as well as hard labour, are entirely the work 
of the women, who arc extremely thankful to carry 
home even the heavier timbers, if their husbands will 
take their axes and fell tbfem in the thicket, which 
may be many miles distant. Tlie centre of the coni- 
cal roof will, in many houses, be eighteen feet high, 
and it requires no little scrambling, in the absence of 
ladders, for females to climb such a height ; but the 
men pass and repass, and look on with the most per- 
fect indifference ; while it never enters their heads tluit 
their wife, their daughter, or their mother, may fall 
and break a leg or neck. Tliese houses, though tem- 
porary, and rctpiiring great labour to keep them con- 
stantly in repair, are nevertheless very w^ell adapted 
to the climate. They admit little light, which is not 
desirable in a hot country, and among millions of 
house flies ; but during the winter season they are 
uncomfortably airy and cold. 

Wliile standing near the W’ife of one of the gran- 
dees, who, with some female companions w'as build- 
ing a house, and making preparations to scramble 
by means of a branch on to the roof, I remarked that 
they ought to get their husbands to do that i)art of 
the work. This set them all into a roar of laughter. 
Mahuto, the queen, and several of the men drawing 
near, to ascertain the cause of the merriment, the 
wives repeated my 'strange, and, to them, ludicrous 
proposal, when another peal of mirth ensued. Ma- 
hufp, who was a sensible and shrewd woman, stated 
that the plan, though hopeless, was a good one, as 
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she often thought our custom was much better than 
theirs. It was reasonable that woman should attend 
to household affairs, and the lighter jjarts of labour, 
while man, wont to boast of his superior strength, 
should employ his energj"^ in more laborious occupa- 
tions ; adding, she wished I would give their hus- 
bands medicine to make* them do the work. Tliis 
I’emark was made rather in a way of joke. Poor 
woman, she little knew then that there was One whose 
omnipotent voice has declared, “ I will put my Spirit 
into them, and create new hearts within them ; ” but 
now, blessed be his Holy name, she, and hundreds 
more have been publicly baptized into the faith of the 
(jlos])el of the Son of God. 

Again, the habits of the people were such as to 
w'arn us that the vision woidd tarry, and that there as 
well {IS in the strongholds of idohitry, it was to be, 
“not by might, nor by power, but "by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” A traveller, such as Lichtenstein, whose 
stay was very short {unong the Bechuanas, W'{is not 
likely to form an {ukvjuatc judgment of their re{d 
character. They are, it is true, like the Kafirs, a supe- 
rior race, have a dignity and oi)enncss, the natural 
results of indc])cndence ; and to him must have pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the slaves of the Colony 
whence he had come: but •that they manifest the 
utmost “ contempt of all chicane or deceit,” which 
he urges {is a proof “of innate rectitude, and con- 
sciousness of natural strength,” is not correct ; and 
Imd he dwelt among them, and sat •with them in their 
public and private councils, lived in their dwellings, 
accompanied them on their jouriicy.s, and mingled 
with them on the field of battle, as the writer has 
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” dbne, he would not have attempted to revive the 
fabled delights and bliss of ignoranOe, reported to 
exist in the abodes of heathenism. 

* When we attempted to convince them of their 
state as sinners, they would boldly affirm, with full 
belief in their innate rectitude, that there was not 
a i^nner in the tribe, referring us to othdr nations 
whom they dreaded, or with whom they were at 
war; and especially the poor despised Bushmen. 
That they are less ferocious than some tribes, we 
admit; but this is saying little in commendation of 
those who could with impunity rob, murder, lie, 
and exchange wives. No matter how disgraceful the 
action might be, or what deceit, prevarication, du- 
plicity, and oaths were required to support it, success 
made them perfectly happy in a practice in which 
most were adepts. 

' When they arfe styled savages, the appdlation 
should be understood in a restrictive sense, espe- 
cially when compared with the Zoolu tribes to the 
east, who, as we shall yet have occasion to show, 
though they are not cannibals, would, in fiercest bar- 
barity, vie with any of the inhabitants of the islands 
of the Pacific, The Bechuana character is frank and 
sociable, which, however, does not appear to arise 
from a benevolence of disposition, so much as from 
a de^i^e of etiquette,' and habits arising from rela- 
tionship . and locality. It heis sometimes perfectly 
astounded the writer to see individuals he had sup- 
posed to be amiable and humane, who would, when 
brought into certain positions, as if in their native 
clement, wallow in crimes, which he expected they 
would naturally shudder to perpetrate. Having had 
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long intercourse with many tribes, he feels persuaded 
that wliat he has stated will 'be found a tolerably 
correct estimate of the Bechuana character. But 
althoiigh they are revengeful to the last degree, if an * 
offender propitiate the injured party by a gift, at the 
same time confessing his error, or, as is common, put 
the blamd on his heart, the most perfect unanimity 
and cordiality succeeds. 

Mr. Thompson in his travels correctly remarks, 
that, “ like most barbarians, their j)olitical wisdom 
consists in duplicity and petty cunning; and their 
ordinary wars were merely predatorj’^ incursions upon 
their weaker neighbours, for the purpose of carrying 
•)li’ cattle, with as little exposure as possible of their 
own lives. Their exj)editions against the Bushmen 
were peculiarly vindictive, and conducted wdth all 
the insidiousness and murderous ferocity, without 
the heroic intrepidity, of American or New Zealand 
savages examples of this will occur hereafter. All 
these characteristics are only what the records of 
Divine truth authorize us to cxj»ect from those who 
walk according to the j)rince of the power of the air. 
The inspired description given in Rom. iii. 10 — 18, 
is the real transcript of the condition of a people, 
who have no fear of God before their eyes. Both 
anc’ient and modem missionaries have found it so ; 
and whoever goes to j)rcach the \insearchable of 

Christ among the heathen, goes on a warfare which 
rc’ijuires all prayer and supplication, to keep his 
armour bright, and in active operafipn, to wrestle and 
struggle, and toil, in pulling down the strongholds 
of Satan, whether in Africa, India, or the Islands of 
the Pacific. 
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Diflicultios on entering on a mission — Atheism of the Kafirs-- Re- 
marks of Pringle ami Kay — Testimony of a sorcerer — The pray- 
ing Mantis — The Morimo of the Bechuana — Absurl notions of 
Morimo and Barimo — Notions of the origin of man, etc. — A 
woman sees Morimo— •Rain-iimker’s sagacity — Opinions o^' divines 
— Deplorahle ignorance — Incredulity of a chief- -Testimony of 
a convert. 

When a mission is commcncccl amonji; a ba. ..ii'ous 
peo])Ie, it is a novcJty ; every thing about the stranger 
is new. His ])Ci’son, dress, and implements excite 
their surprise. His manners are the subject of cOii- 
versation ; his temporary abode continues to be visued 
by jjcrsons frt)m a distance, to see tlie show ; but 
instead of ])5iying for their entertainment, and the 
annoyance their presence and cravings inflict on ail 
occasions, they think they have a right to beg, if not 
to steal ; that they may have some tangible proof 
that they have seen the stranger, and experienced 
his kindness. His rcshurces must soon fail, and dis- 
tance and poverty j)rcvent him from reple nishing 
his exhausted stores. He finds that he is only com- 
mencing his hardships, while he hears their hosannas 
changed to “ away wdth him, away with him !” This 
reverse assumes a more serious aspect, when they 
l»erceive what is the real object of the missionary. 
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and anticipate tli^ probable result of the doctrines 
taught. The natural man, in the grosser form of a 
savage, broods over the terrible havoc the new system 
will make with his darling pleasures, and violently 
rebels at the axe being laid at the root of his sensual 
enjovments, ^^ithout whi(;Ji, life would be a grievous 
bimleii to him. 'l’hi& is*a period in which the faith 
and the patieiKte of the missionary arc put to the test ; 
und surely nowhere more so than among a lawless 
r:d)h!e 

'I'lu' next Irarriei' to he noticed, before concluding 
(lii-i sidijeel, is, the entire absence of theological 
id(‘a>. or reliirion, which has already been bricHy 
jlaneed at. Dr. Vanderkeinjt, in his account of the 
Kai^r.^. makes the following remark : “ If, by religion; 
we mean reverc'iiee for (lod, or the (‘xternal action 
hy which that reverence iN expressed, 1 never could 
perceive that they had any religion, nor any idea of 
;h ■ existenee of a (Jod. 1 am speaking nationalK , 
lor there are many individuals who have some notion 
of llis (!xixtenee, which they have received troni ad- 
jacent natioirs. A decisive proof of the truth of what 
I here say with respect to the national atheism of the 
Kafirs, is, that they have no word in their language 
to express the idea of the Deity ; the individuals just 
mentioned calling hini ’Thiko, which is a corru])- 
tion of the name by which (iod is called in the lan- 
guage of the Hottentots, literally signifying one that 
induces pain.” 

To the above description, given •by Dr. V., I may 
add, that, (though 1 am aware I'hlanga is also used 
by the Kafirs to denote a Su|»reme Jleing,) from what 
I know of the habits of the interior tribes, 1 perfectly 
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agree with the Rev. S. Kay in Ijis account of the 
t Amakosa genealogy, that Uhlanga or Thlanga is the 
name of the oldest of their kings, by whom they 
swore in former times ; a cnstom which obtains 
universally in the interior. “ Tt seems to me, there- 
fore,” says the late Mr. Eringlc, in liis African 
Sketches,” “ doubtful wheflior the God Uhlanga be 
not merely a deified chief or hero, like the Thor and 
Woden of our Teutonic imccstors;” and the same 
writer adds, “ The Hottentot woid l^/i'ho is now 
used, by all the frontier (Kafir) tribes, to denote the 
Christian’s God.” These remarks will e<iually apply 
to the Hottentots and Nama(|uas, who are one peojde. 
Wliile living among the latter, 1 made many inquiries 
resj)ccting the name thej^ had to denote the Divine 
Being, but could not come to any satlsfiactoiy eon- 
elusion on the subject, though I had the assistance 
of Africaner in my researches. The name they use is 
Tsui ’knap, or, as some tribes ])ronounee it, Uti’kuaj) : 
the Uti’ko of the Hottentots is articulated with the 
click or cluck peculiar to that language. 

In my journey to the back })arts of Great Naina((ua- 
land, I met with an aged sorcerer, or doctor, who 
stated that he had always understood that Tsui’kuap 
was a notable warrior of great physical strength ; that 
in a desperate struggle with another chieftain, he re- 
ceived a wound in the knee, but having vanquished 
his enemy, his name was lost in the mighty combat, 
which rendered the nation inde])endent ; for no one 
could conquer the Tsui’kuap (wounded knee). When 
I referred to the inijiort of the w'ord, one who inflicts 
pain, or a sore knee, expressing my surprise that they 
should give such a name to the Creator, and Bene- 
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factoi'; he replied in a way that induced a belief that 
he applied the term to what we should call the devil, 
or to death itself ; adding, that he thought “ death, or 
the power causing death, vras very sore indeed.” To 
him, as to many others, this Tsui’kuap was an object 
neither o^f reverence nor, love. During tremendous 
tliujider-storms, which prevail in that climate, and 
which, it might be supposed, would speak to the mind 
ot man with an awl'ul voice, 1 have known the natives 
of Nauuu|Ha-laiKl shoot their poisoned arrows at the 
lightning, in order to arrest the destructive fluid.* 
May not tlie Tsui’kuap of these jieople be, like the 
I'hlanga oi' the Kafirs, an ancient hero ; or represent 
some ])ower which they su])erstitiously dread froui its 
cai*sing death or jiain ? The praying Mantis, as it is 
called, froin the (n'cet position and motion it assumes 
when alarmed, which is said to have hetm worshipjied 
by the Hottentots, has no homage paid to it in Nam- 
acpia-land ; at least, Africaner’s peo})le knew nothing 
of it. 

Dr. Sparrman, who had better opjiortunities of as- 
certaining the fa<;t than any one else, remarks, that so 
far from worship])ing this genus of insects, they have 
more than once caught several for him, and assisted 
him in sticking pins through them. “ There is, how- 
ever,” he adds, “ a diminutive»species of insect, wdiich 
some think it would be a crime, as w'ell as dangerous, 
to harm ; but this we have no more reason to look 
upon as any kind of religious worship, than we have 

• I knew a man who, though warned by myself and others of thi.s 
daring practice, persisted, and was struck dead Ity the lightning. I 
have also heard of Bushmen throwing old shoes at it, or any thing 
they may hapiit||l to lay hold of. 
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to consider in the same light a certain supers6tious 
notion prevalent among many of the more simple 
people in our own countrj% (Sweden,) who imagine 
that their sins wall be forgiven them if they set a cock- 
chafer on its feet, that has happened to fall on its 
back.” This will equally apply to the lady^bird and 
caterpillar, which children irl England were wont to be 
afraid of injuring lest it should rain, though it was 
not an object of religious veneration. Some travellers 
have made a I'cfcrence to the moon as an object of 
worship by the Africans, because they dance in her 
light ; but this is no proof that they worship her, any 
more than a countrynum, in our own father-land, who 
})refers a moonlight night to a dark one to peifo'm a 
journey. To those who have not been in warm cli- 
mates, no idea can he formed how delightful the cool 
and silver moonbeams are. No wonder, then, that 
the natives, after sleej)ing soundly during the heat of 
the day, employ that refrtishing season in the dance 
and song. The moonlight not only tranquillizes 
hut exhilarates, while her bright hoi’iis are to them, 
what lamps and chandeliers are to our sjdendid as- 
semblies at home. It is impossible for any hut an 
eye-witness to conceive of the dismal darkness which 
})ei*vades a native village, where neither lamp nor 
candle was ever thought of. 

Among the Ueehuanas, the name for God, ado})ted 
by the missionaries, is Morimo. Tliis has the advantage 
of the names used by the Katirs and Hottentots, being 
more definite, as its derivation at once determines its 
meaning. Mo is a personal prefix, and rtmo is from 
jron/ftOy.*' above.” From the same root Zegrorimo, “hea- 
ven,” and its pluml magorUno, are derivetju^ The genius 
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of tlte Sechuana language warrants us to expect a 
correspondence between the name and the thing de- 
signated ; hut in this instance the order is reversed. 
Moriruo, to those who know any thing about it, had 
been rejjresented by rain-makcrs and sorcerers as a 
malevolent spIo, or thing, which the nations in the 
north described as existing in a hole, and which, like 
the fairies in the Highlands of Scotland, sometimes 
came out and inflicted diseases on men and cattle, 
and ev(Mi caused death. This Aforimo served the 
]mr[)ose of a hughear, by whi(rh the rain-maker might 
constrain the chiefs to yield to his suggestions, when 
he wislied for a slaughter-ox, without which, he pre- 
tended, he could not make rain. 

Alorimo did not, then, convey to the mind of those 
W'ho heard it the idea of (lod ; nor did Ilarimo, al- 
though it was an answer to the (|uestion, “ Where do 
men go when they die?” signify heaven. According 
to one nde of forming the plural of personal nomis, 
heginning with tiio, Ihirimo would only he the plural 
of Alorimo; iis Alonona, “a man;” Ihmona, “men.” 
Hut the word is never used in this form ; nor did it 
convey to the Kechuana mind the idea of a person or 
persons, hut of a .state or disease, or what superstition 
would style being bewitched. If a person were talking 
foolishly, or wandering in his intellect, were delirious, 
or in a fit, they woidd call him*Buruno; which, among 
some tribes, is tantamount to liri/l, shades or manes 
of the dead. “ Going to liarirno,” did not convey 
the idea that they were gone to '•any particular state 
of permanent existence ; for man’s iinmortality was 
never heard of among that people ; but, simply, that 
they died. They could not describe who or what 
Morimo wil, except something cunning or malicious ; 
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and some who had i puqiose to serve, ascribed to 
him power; hut it was such as a' Bushman doctor 
or quack could grunt out of the bowels or afflicted 
part of the human body. They never, however, dis- 
puted the propriety of our using the noun Morimo 
for the great Object of our worship, as some of 
them admitted that their* forefathers mi^t have 
known more about him than they did. They never 
applied the name to a human being, except in a way 
of ridicule, or in adulation to those who taught his 
greatness, wisdom, and power. > 

As to the eternity of this existence, they appear 
never to have exercised one thought. Morimo is 
never called nian. As the pronouns agree with the 
noun, those which Morimo governs cannot, without 
the greatest violence to the language, be apidied to 
Mogorimo, “ a heavenly one,” wliich refers to a human 
being. This power is, in the mouth of a rain-maker, 
what a disease would he in the lips of a quack, just as 
strong or weak as he is pleased to call it. I never 
once heard that Morimo did good, or was supposed 
capable of doing so. More modern inquiries among 
the natives might lead to the supposition that he is as 
powerful to do good as he is to do evil ; and that he 
has as great an inclination for the one as for the other. 
It will, however, be found that this view of his attri- 
butes is the result of' twenty-five years’ missionary 
labour ; the influences of which, in that, as well as in 
other respects, extend hundreds of miles beyond the 
immediate sphere of the missionary. It is highly 
probable, however, that, as we proceed farther into 
the interior, we shall find the natives possessing more 
correct Views on these subjects. 

According to native testimony, Morimo^ as well as 
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man, with all the different spe6ie8 of animals, came 
out of a cave or hole in the Bakone country, to the 
north, where, say they, their footmarks are still to he 
seen 4n the indurated rock, which was at that time 
jsand. In one of Mr. Hamilton’s early journals, he 
records that a native had informed him that the foot- 
marks o^Morimo were distinguished by being without 
toes. Once I heard a man of influence telling his 
story on the subject. I, of counse, could not say that 
I believed the wondrous tale, but very mildly hinted 
that he might be misinformed ; on which he became 
indignant, and swore by his ancestors and his king, 
that he had visited the sj)ot, and jiaid a tiix to see the 
wonder; and that, consciiueiitly, his testimony was 
indubitable. I very soon cooled his rage, by telling 
him, that as I should likely one day visit those re- 
gions, I sliould certainly think myself very fortunate 
il I could get him as a guide to tlwt wonderful soucce 
of animated nature. Smiling, he said, “ Ma, and 1 
shall sliow you the footsteps of the very first mau.” 
This is the sum-total of the knowledge which the 
Bechuanas possessed of the origin of what they call 
Morimo, prior to the period when they were visited 
by missionaries. Tims their foolish hearts are dark- 
ened ; and verily this is a darkness which may be felt. 
Such a ])eople arc living in what Job calls “ a land of 
darkness and the shadow of 3oath,” spiritually buried, 
and without* knowledge, life, or light. 

When the raiti-maker wanted something to do, he 
would pretend to work, or ratheiv find work, for those 
who would chide him with having a cloudless sky 
instead of rain. To gain time wus his grand study J 
and he was ingenious in inventing causes for the 
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drought. I remember the wife of a poor man, who 
returned from the hills with a huddle of fire-wood, 
bringing wondrous tidings that she had seen Morimo. 
This moment was eagerly seized by that arch-official, 
and turned to account. He was an adept in thet^ 
study of human nature, and knew that he was toler- 
ably safe if he could keep the ladies employed j.: tor he 
had heard murmurings in the town. He delivered 
his mandate, and thousands of women from the towns 
and villages followed their oracle to the side of a 
neighbouring hill, where all began to work ; and 
though many had empty stomachs, an extensive gar- 
den was cleared and cultivated for Morimo. Happy 
the poor woman who thus, without being a ventrilo- 
quist or Pythoness, j had enabled the rain-maker to 
fall on so lucky a stratagem. She fared well, whoever 
fasted ; and though the heavens continued as brass, 
and the earth as. iron, she became, by the gifts of 
rich and poor, a s])ectacle of obesity, and soon died. 
This may account for the town ])eople knowing some- 
thing about the name Morimo, where the inhabit- 
ants of many villages and hamlets, being without 
rain-makers, ai’c in perfect ignorance. 

Even the rain-maker, when asked by the missionary 
why he could thus honour the little malicious thing 
which they called Morimo, that only came out of a 
hole to inilict jiain, taking advantage of our Christian 
views as to the meaning of the word, would promptly 
reply, “ Do not you say Morimo is the governor of 
the heavens, and that he only can make rain? why 
then should we not honour him ? ” I’his showed his 
skill in the ajqu'ojrriution of our principles to serve 
his own purposes. He also exhibited considerable 
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cunning in this transfer ; for, should rain not come at 
his call, lie could Ifring in the Morimo of the teachers 
for some part, if not the whole of the blame. Thus, 
when hail injured their crops, or rain fell in the cold 
pnd unseasonable jiart of the year, they would use the 
‘ vilest epithets, and curse both the missionaries and 
their" Mofimo. When welassured them that God was 
in the heavens, and that He did whatever He pleased, 
they blamed us for giving Him a high position beyond 
their reach ; for they viewed their Morimo as a noxious 
reptile. “ Would that I could catch it, I would transfix 
it with my spear,” exclaimed S., a chief whose judg- 
ment on other subjects would command attention. 

As the science of rain-making and the character 
of one of whom it might have bqen said he had got a 
patent, will be described in a following chapter, I shall 
confine myself in this to replying to many cpiestions 
which have been put to rne in this ‘country, as to the 
extent of the knowledge of Divine things among the 
natives of South Afric;a. I am aware that the popular 
opinion is, that “ man is a religious creature that 
“ wherever he is to be found, there also are to be traced 
the impressions and even convictions of the existence 
of a God.” It is also commonly believed, that wherever 
man is found scattered over the wide-spread surface 
of earth’s domain, the knowledge of a “ vicarious 
offering,” or sacrifice, by way ‘of atonement, has re- 
tained its seat in the human mind. Such were inj* own 
views when I left my native land ; and entertaining 
such views, I persuaded myself, or* rather tried to per- 
suade myself, that I could distrover rays of natural 
light, innate ideas of a Divine Being in the most un- 
tutored savage that I could never be at any loss to 
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make appeals to something analogous to our own 
faith in the religious notions even of those among 
whom not a vestige of temple, altai*, image, idol, or 
shrine was to be found. When 1 was unsuccessful, I 
attributed it to my ignorance of the language, or the 
paucity of competent interpreters. So great was the 
force of early prejudices, th^t it was a long tWne before 
I could be induced to embrace what I once considered 
an erroneous view of the subject. Living among a 
people who were not in the habit of metaphysical 
disquisitions, which so often bewilder the understand- 
ing, I had only to draw conclusions from i'acts, which, 
according to the proverb, are “ stubborn things,” 
though even these sometimes fail to convince. Having 
asked the ojiinion of Mr. (’amj)bell, as we w'ere w'alking 
together, upon the views of a native Christian from 
Namaqua-land, with whom w^e had been conversing 
on this subject, and who had been giving us an ample 
and descriptive account of his former ideas, Mr. C. re- 
marked, in his usual pithy style, “ Ah, sir, the people 
in England would not believe that men could become 
like pigs, eating acorns under the tree, without being 
capable of looking up to see from whence they came. 
People who have had the Christian lullaby sung over 
their cradles, and sipped the knowledge of Divine 
things, with their mother’s milk, think all men must 
see as they do.” 

One o;f the most convincing proofs that the minds of 
the people are covered by the profoundest darkness, 
is, that after the missionary has endeavoured for hours 
to impart to them' a knowledge of the Divine Being, 
they not unfrequently address to him the question — 
“ What is it you wish to tell me ?” And, if any thing 
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were wantinir to confirm this conviction, surely this 
tact will be sufficient, that even wffiere he has succeeded 
in convc5'ing to the vacant mind of the savage, ideas 
which he considers as j)araniount to all others, he is 
told that certainly these fables arc veiy wonderful, but 
not more so than their own. 

liKjuii ihg one day of a grouj) of natives whom T bad 
been addressing, if any of them liad j)reviousIy known 
that CJreat Being which had been described to them ; 
among the whole jiarty I found only one old woman, 
who said that she remembered bearing the name ]Mo- 
rimo when she was a child, but was not told what 
the thing was. Indeed, even in towns, the general 
reply on that subject is, that these are things about 
which the old people can speak ; but as they are not 
in the habit of instracting the rising generation on such 
topics, it is easy to see how even these vague notions 
became extinct altogether, as they have done in many 
parts of the countr}\ Nor is it surprising that a chief, 
after listening attentively to me, while he stood lean- 
ing on his sj)ear, should utter an exclamation of 
amazement, that a man whom he accounted wise 
should vend such fables for truths. Calling about 
thirty of his men, who stood near him, to approach, 
he addressed them, pointing to me, “There is Ila-Mary, 
(father of Mary,) who tells me, that the heavens were 
made, the earth also, by a beginner, whom he calls 
Morimo. Have you ever heard anything to be compared 
with this? He says that the sun rises and sets by the 
power of Morimo ; as also that Morimo causes wintei. 
to follow summer, the winds to blow, the rain to fall, 
the grass to grow% and the trees to bud and casting 
his arm above and around him, added, “ God works in 
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everything yon see or hear ! Did you ever hear such 
words ?” Seeing them ready to burst into laughter, 
he said, “ Wait, I shall tell you more ; Ra-Mary tells 
me that we have spirits in us which will never die; and 
that our bodies, though dead and buried, will rise and 
live again. Open your ears to-day ; did you ever hear 
litlamane (fables) like these This was fdllowed by 
a burst of deafening laughter, and on its partially sub- 
siding, the chief man begged me to say no more on 
such trifles, lest the peo])le should tliink me mad ! 

But it is to the testimony of such as have been 
brought out of darkness into the marvellous light of the 
gospel, that we must look for decisive evidence on this 
point. The following is one example, out of many 
which could be given. The question being put to one, 
whose memory was as tenacious as his judgment was 
enlightened, “ IIow' did you feel in your natural state, 
before hearing tho gospel ? How did you feel upon 
retiring from private as well as public crimes, and lay- 
ing yoiu’ head upon the silent pillow' ? Were there no 
fears in your breast, no spectres before your eyes, no 
conscience accusing you of having done wrong ? No 
palpitations, no dread of futurity?” “ No,” said he : 
“ How could we feel, or how could we fear ? We had 
no idea that an unseen eye saw us, or that an unseen 
ear heard us. What could we know beyond ourselves, 
or of another world, before life and immortality w'ere 
brought to us by the w'ord of God ?” This declaration 
was followed by a flood of tears, while he added, “You 
found us beasts, and not men.” 
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Tiih ])rcmlin!r fliajitor contains facts, from which im- 
j)ortant deductions may he drawn ;* and tlic writer hsis 
involiiritarily been led to imjuirc. Are we compelled to 
enter the gloomy recesses of hcatlienism ? If we look 
at home — a land of liglit — shall we not find individuals, 
whose ignorance would equal that cither of Hottentot 
or Bechiiaiia ? Have not our noble band of home 
missionaries brought to light instances of the grossest 
darkness ’? I low many are there who have resisted 
the force of everj’ argument gn the subject, and even 
laughed to scorn every article in oixr creed, and have 
died martyrs to atheism ! Let us go to the asylums 
for the deaf and dumb, and we shall find there per- 
sons having eyes to see and gaze ‘on the infinitude of 
wonders in creation, and possessing minds capable of 
reasoning from eff'ect to cause, who, previous to their 
being instructed, were perfectly ignorant of a Divine. 
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Being. While, then, we have these facts before us, 
we feel compelled to differ in opinion from those who 
would have us believe, that the volume of Nature 
“ affords the primary and entire proof of God’s ex- 
istence and “ to vindicate his claim to be, he leaves 
to the heavens which declare his glory, to the firma- 
Tiient which showeth his handy-work, to 'the days 
which utter knowledge, and the nights which pro- 
claim wisdom.” The preceding examples exhibit to 
our view sentient beings, whose minds, notwithstand- 
ing the indications of Divine wisdom, jiower, and 
goodness in creation, are unconscious of any cxistenc'e 
beyond what they sec and 1‘eel. This demonstrates 
that all the knowledge of Divine things existing in 
every nation, from the refined Greek down a thou- 
sand gradations, through the numberless shades of 
polytheism to the rude barbarian, is to be traced to 
Divine Revelation, whether written or traditional, and 
not to innate or intuitive ideas. This view of the 
subject we shall find, on more minute inquiry, in per- 
fect accordance with the declarations contained in the 
inspired volume. For “it is He that teacheth man 
knowledge. I am the Lord that maketh all things, 
that stretcheth forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth 
abroad the heavens by myself.” These are the de- 
clarations of the great “ 1 AM;” and without such 
a revelation, the world by wisdom could never have 
found out God. It is recorded by some author, that 
there were two periods of the world in which the 
knowledge of God “was universal. This was at the 
creation, and during the days of Noah, after the flood. 
At the former period the revelation must have been 
made know'u by God himself; and at the latter by 
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the preacher of righteousness in his own family. 
Keeping this in mind, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing the following declaration of the Apostle, 

“ For the iindsihle things of Him (llis eternal power 
and (Godhead) revealed or made known at the crea- 
tion of tljc* world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are nuule, even his eternal power , 
and godhead.”* 'I'hat the stupendous earth and 
heavens, the endless variety of order and change, and 
the da//ling beauty and gr.mdcur of every thing 
touched by the finger of Jehovah, do testify with a 
voice, loud as the thunder’s roar, clear as the noon- 
tide beam, there can he no (piestion ; but surely not 
by uttei'ing sjK'cch to a |)reviously uninformed mind, 
and conveying the primary idea of the existence of 
(lod. This, in my humble opinion, is not what the 
Apostle intended to convey, but simply that God 
originally impaited the knowledge of his owm being 
to mail, and that tradition has circulated the rejiort 
through the nations of the earth, which has under- 

* J^omnns i. ‘JO: — “ For /h/w/, sir/uirfvjn, fVtrasmucli as) the 

invisih/c thinqs nf him^ liis cUfrnal power aiid ^orllu-jul, as aftiTwards 
explained, frow not fV, l)Ul citti#, ever since, thr creation of the worlds 
when they were lully eoninuinicated, arc dearly se.rn^ beeanse after 
a dc'elaratictii of his nature and existeneo, llie Divine altriljules are 
])lainly evinced, being understood ex])lained to the under- 
standing:, by tile things that are made, the works of God, 

or thiivjjs which he had done, not only of creation, hut of provi- 
dence, in the delude, in the wonderful preservation of the eliurch, 
and destruction of his enemies, in his many appearances, miracles, 
and interpositions with mankind, which, throaij^h all ajres, had been 
related to them, and w'ere a sensible demonstration of omniscience, 
omnipotence, invisibility, and immateriality, cm/ his eternal power 

and godhead, which alone could effect such wonderful things.” 

Ellis OH Divine Things, 
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gone, by satanic influence on the minds of fallen 
creatures, all those modifications presented to us in 
the pantheon, or in the minds of savages. 

The Scriptures, so far from teaching us that we 
may infer the being of a God from the works of 
creation, assert that our .knowledge of the visible 

, Universe, as the production of God’s creative power, 
is derived, not from the deductions of reason, but 
from a belief of the Divine testimony revealing the 
fact : “ Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were made by the word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things which do appear.”* 
Such as advocate the dignity of human reason may 
spin a fine theory, but let them go to the hut or the 
den of the sunburnt Africjin, and ask if any such a 
system has been sj)un by these children of nature. 
It is easy to detect the borrowed plumes with which 
the heathen momlists bedecked their bright efiusions. 
Philosophers and j)octs find no difficulty in follow- 
ing nature to nature’s God, when they have reve- 
lation to lead the w^ay, but let them point out to 
us nations who have found the Almighty without 
other aids than their own resources. It is to this 
that Tertullian refers, when he asks them, “Which 
of your poets, which of your sophisters, have not 
drank from the fountains of the prophets ?” and thus, 
as Dr. Ellis exjjresses it, “ their noblest flights took 
wing from the gospel.” Many heathen philosophers, 
who possessed advantages vastly superior to any of 
Africa’s sons, instead of inferring, from works of 
creation, the existence of a Supreme Being, generally 


* lleb. xi. 3. 
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maintained that the matter, and some even that the 
form of the world itself was eternal, and others again 
substituted parts of the visible universe for God him- 
self. Even, no less a person than the learned philo- 
.^sdpher. Dr. Clarke, the defender of natural religion, 
admits, that “ of the philosophers themselves, who 
should liRve corrected tlie errors of the. vulgar, some 
argued themselves out of the belief of the very being 
of God.” The following, I'rom President Edwards’s 
“ Miscellaneous Okservations,” will be hmud to throw 
additional light on the subject : — 

“ irthe most sagacious of the pliilosopliors were capable of doing 
this, after hearing so iruieh of a first cause and a creation, wliat 
would tlu'y have done, and what would tlu^ gross of mankind, who 
are inattentive and ignorant, have thought of the matter, if nothing 
had been taught concerning God and the origin of things ; but every 
single man left solely to such intimation as bis own senses and reason 
could have given him? We find tin* earlier ages of the world did 
not trouble tbemselvt;s about the question, \Gietber the being of God 
could be [proved by reason : but either never inquired into the raat- 
t^, or took their oiiinions upon that bead, merely from tradition. 
But, allowing that every man is able demonstrate to himself, that 
the world, and all things contained therein, are effects, and had a 
beginning, which 1 take to be a most absurd supposition, and look 
upon it to be almost inipossibh‘ for unas.sisted reason to go so far ; 
yet, if elfects are to be ascribed to similar causes, and a good and 
wise effect must suppose a good and w'ise cause ; by the same way 
of reasoning, all the evil and irregularity in the w'orld must be attri- 
buted to an evil and unwi.se cause. • So that, eitlicr the first cause 
must be both good and evil, wise and foolish,' or else there must be 
two first causes, an evil and irrational, as well as a good and wise 
principle. Thus man, left to himself, would be apt to reason, ‘ If 
the cause and the effects arc similar and c^viiformahle, matter must 
have a muti^rinl cause, there being nothing mbre impossible for us to 
conceive than how matter should be produced by spirit, or anything 
else but matter.’ The best rcasonor in the world, endeavouring to 
find out the causes of things by the things themselves, might be led 

T 
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into the*grossest errors and contradictions, and find himself, at^thc 
end, in extreme want of an instructor. ' 

“ What instance can bo mentioned, from any history, of any one 
nation under the sun, that emerged from atheism or idolatry into 
the knowledge or adoration of the one true God, without the assist- 
ance of revelation ? The Americans, the Africans, the Tartars, and 
the ingenious Chinese, have had time enough, one would think, to 
-find out the right and true idea of God ; and yet, after above 
five thousand ytiars* improvement, and the full exercise of reason, 
they have, at tliis day, got no farther in their progress towards the 
true religion, than to the worship of stocks and stones and devils. 
How many thousand years must be allowed to these nations to 
reason themselves into the true religion ? What the light qi( nature 
and reason could do to investigate the knowledge of God, is best 
seen by whfit they hav(^ alr(‘adY done. We cannot argue more con- 
vincingly on any foundation than that of known and incontestable 
facts.” 

All this, and much more that might be said on the 
subject, goes to prove, that reason, whose province 
is not to invent, but to collect, arrange, and deduce, 
cannot discover first principles ; and that, unless these 
are supplied by the law' and the testimony, the mind 
must wander as it has done in the bewildering maze 
of uncertainty, and Aarken, instead of seeing more 
clearly, the reflected fAeams of revealed truth, which 
tradition has conveyed fijte a glimmering ray to the 
minds of most of the inhai^tants of our globe. 

It appears evident, tlien, fjh5pm what has been written, 
that all the relics of theology, to he found in heathen 
lands are only the remaining fragments which have 
been handed down by a vitiated and defective tra- 
dition. But more'than this, we fa’,nd people, not only 
in Africa, but in other parts of the .world, from whose 
intellectual horizon the last rays o/ tradition have 
fled, — proving, what the Scriptures afl'irm, that man’s 
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depraved, nature is such, as to choose darkness rather 
than light, — and who have now most einj)haticjilly for- 
gotten God. The late Rev. William Roby, in his 
Lectures on Revealed Religion, from which some hints 
have been taken, makes the following remarks : — 


With •rc*s])Oct to ourselves, it must be ndiuitted, thiit we de- 
rived our knowled»re of flio triitli from instruction ; and wherever 
it exists, it may ho traced throu^^h antecedent ^generations, to the 
first parents of tlie human race : and tliey could derive it from no 
otlier than their ('reator. 'I'hc advocates of human reason and 
natura! religion, may talk and write on these subjects, hut their 
systems are radically dcfcctirc iu various respects. They arc not 
only obscure and confused ; inadequate and inqierfect ; different and 
contradictory ; hut are a>l of them merely hypothetical. They are 
founded upon nothing hut presumiition ; they cannrit justly pretend 
to certainty, for they acknowledge no infallible standard ; present- 
ing no evidence ol Divine authority, they have no claim to religious 
obligation. Acknowledging no positive rule, no decisive testimony, 
no suj>crior tribunal ; one individual ])relvnding to reason, exer- 
cising his judgment upon them, hag as great a right to dtmy, as an- 
other lias to ainrm.’' 

Since the publication of my sei'mon, jireachecl be- 
fore the Directors of the Ijondon Missionary Society, 
many questions have been put to me on the preced- 
ing subjects, which has induced me to proceed at 
greater length in this discussion. As to the question 
of man’s responsibility, accorjling to these views, the 
same question may be put, wAli e<jual propriety, in 
reference to the idolater, whose “ too superstitious” 
parents taught him from earliest infancy to venerate 
a block of wood, or reptile deifi6’<l ; or in reference 
to the deaf and dumb, or many others, whose senses 
are entire, whose minds were never cultivated by* those 
who might have saved them. “ Ye knew your duty, 
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but ye did it not will be the great condemning 
charge brought against the wilful transgressor, by 
the Judge of all the earth. The issue of the prin- 
ciples inculcated by Him, who shall come in flaming 
fire to take vengeance on those that know not God, 
will he, that “ He who knew his Lord’s wdll, and did 
it not, shall be beaten -with many stripes ; hut he 
who knew not his Lord’s will, and committed deeds, 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.” 
The apostle Paul asserts to the Athenians, that the 
times of pagan ignorance, “ God winked at, but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” The 
same apostle, feeling the full w'eight of the Saviour’s 
commission, adds to the fearful list of iniquities, and 
flagitious sins, committed by his own countrymen, 
the Jews, that of “ forbidding him and his colleagues ^ 
to preach to the Gentiles, that they might be saved.” 
Thus; if the apostle is to be our example, and the 
commands of the Saviour are to be our guide, our 
duty is as plain as if written by a noontide ray, to 
make known to perishing heathen, whether at home 
or abroad, the words of eternal life. 

Before concluding this general review of the pre- 
vailing notions which exist among the tribes of 
Southern Africa, which throw some light on their 
origin, and present the most formidable barriers to 
their evangelization ; a few remnants of tradition 
may be noticed. Among the tribes, and especially 
those nearer to the coast, some customs remaiin, 
which are thought to have a reference to sacrifices, 
oflerings, and purifications ; such as might be ex- 
pected to lie found among people descending from 
the East, as all the Bechuana tribes appear to 
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have done. In many instances, their slaughtering 
of animals on occasions of a tree being struck with 
lightning, or to procure rain, or to restore the sick, 
may he easily traced to the inventive brain of wily 
riiin-iuakcrs, who, in such a case, as at their public 
festivals^ and ceremonies, never lose sight of their 
stuma(dis. One will tiy lo coax the sickness out of 
a chieftain by setting him astride an ox, with its feet 
and legs tied ; and then smothering the animal by 
holding its nose in a larger bowl of water. A feast 
follows, and the ox is devoured, sickness and all. A 
sorcerer will pretc*ul he cannot find out the guilty 
person, or where the malady of anotlicr lies, till he has 
got him to kill an ox, on which he mana'uvres, by 
cutting out certain parts. Atjothcr doctor will reejuire 
a goat, which he kills over the sick person, allowing 
the blood to run down the body ; another will require 
the fat of the kidney of a. fresh slaughtered goat, 
saying, that any old fat will not do ; and thus he 
coined in for his chop. These slaughterings arc pre- 
scribed according to the wealth of the individual, so 
that a stout ox might be a cure for a slight cold in a 
chieftain, while a kid would be a remedy for a fever 
among the poor, among whom there was no chance 
of obtaining anything greater. The above cere- 
monies might with little difficulty be construed into 
sacrifices, if we felt anxious to increase the number 
of traditionary remains. Is it, however, to be won- 
dered at among a pastoral peojile, whose choicest 
viand is broiled or boiled meat, aad to whom fat of 
any kind is like the richest cordials, that they should 
solemnize every event or circumstance with beef? 
When a covenant is made between jiarties, or a mut ual 
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treaty entered into, one animal, or more, must be 
killed ; and, like Jacob and Laban of old, they eat 
together. All this is very natural, but the following 
is not so agreeable a part of the business. Wlien 
Sibonelo, a chief of the Barolong, made a covenant 
with Buys, who fled to him from Kafir-land, the 
paunch of a large ox was taken, with its contents, 
and an incision being made in each side of the sto- 
mach, the one forced his body through it, and the 
other followed, intimating, by this ceremony, that 
they were henceforward one people. But, beyond 
these, there is something more like sacrifice among 
the Zoolus, or what may with more propriety be 
viewed as honouring the manes of the dead ; to which 
reference will be made in my journey to Moselekatse. 
However, it never appeared to me that they deified 
them any more than the thoughtless in this country 
do, when they swear by St. George. The distin- 
guished and heroic deeds of those who have signalized 
themselves in aggrandizing the nation, ‘are the theme 
of their songs, like those of Ossian, the son ofFingal. 
Their poets and public eulogists, to please their vain 
monarch, work themselves up to a state of enthu- 
siasm bordering on frenzy, and attribute the most 
unbounded powers and achievements to personages 
of royalty and fame. A similar custom, doubtless, 
gave rise to the deified heroes of antiquity. 

Is it surprising, that ignorant, and not unfrequently, 
feeble-minded cliiefs, should yield to a kind of super- 
stitious veneration and regard for the names of those 
who have distinguished themselves by deeds of valour, 
until, by* frequent contemplation and eulogy, they 
become most exaggerated and extravagant, so as to 
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foster pride and vainglory, and awaken the suspicion 
of something more than human ? This lias been the 
custom of all ages, and has been the fertile means of 
throwing an iuijienetrable veil over the history of 
many characters and events, when the absence of 
letters prevented their being handed down to jiosterity 
in their naked form. * 

' The ceremonies to be found among the Hecliu- 
anas, apparently of Mosjiic or patriarchal origin, are 
found, u])ou examination, to be like shells without 
the kernel. Whatever may have been their origin, 
they have merged into the ordinary habits of savage 
life, and centuries ago lost tlie last vestiges of the 
tradition of their original design. Jlajipy for us that 
we have not been left to Icel after God among the 
distant orbs of heaven, or amid the diversified dis- 
jilays of power and .skill in our own world. “ If, 
therel’ore, natural theologj- is riglitly defined to be, 
that which is attainable by the light of nature only, 
then all who have the light of nature, and the use 
of reason, are capable of attaining it ; othei*wise, the 
definition will be false and imperfect. The general 
character of man will hold true, that he is without 
knowledge, till he receives instruction, and without 
conscience, till informed what the will of God is.”* 
The multitude of ignorani savages to be found in 
the world corroborates this statement, and the means 
by which some have sunk lower than others in the 
depths of ignorance, may be easily traced. Nations 
who have the sacred monument^ of the past before 
their’ eyes from age to age, have the mementos of 
what they are Intended to represent, and are constantly 

* Eliis oil Divine Things. 
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reminded by this means of the religion of their 
ancestors. 

If we look over the map of the Grentile world, we" 
find the victims of all the grades of idolatry, from the 
most refined and abstract, to the most savage 
debased, involved in the gross darkness described in 
the preceding pages. Some nations, from time imme- 
morial, have been under the domination of systems so’ 
cruel, that their tenets may be read in characters of 
blood. Those of others are involved in so many laby- 
rinths, that we cannot ascribe their contrivance to 
even a host of the most inventive minds, or to the 
experience of a succession of ages. If we examine 
those idolatrous structures, which crush so many mil- 
lions of our race in the Eiist, which have endured 
for ages, and with their multiplied ramifications have 
tried the faith and zeal of the churches of Christ, the 
most legitimate conclusion at which we can arrive is, 
that Satan, the god of this world, has been most suc- 
cessful in aiding the minds of men completely to 
transform “ the invisible things” first revealed to 
man. Although it must be admitted, that the Hindoos 
are highly intellectual, and their system is indicative 
of superlative cunning, yet, such is the delusion of 
its votaries, that they give themselves up, as if 
reason had reeled from its pivot, to a worship at 
which a babe might shriek with terror, or smile 
at as a toy. > 

The immense structures which have been raised to 
pei’petuate these stimige commixtures of heaven and 
hell, and the puzzling dogmas of their shasters,’ only 
serve to retain the minds of millions in the grossest 
idolatry. 
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yjfii might select other grades, such as are* to be 
found in the Eastern Archipelago,, the South Sea 
Islands, or America, diverging, according to their re- 
spective j)ositions, still farther from the original sym- 
bols of divine worship. As we traverse the more 
sequcstei^od sections of Uio great human family, we 
find the glimmering rays* of tradition still less con- 
sj)icuous. Some even have before their eyes the 
sacred remains of former ages in gigantic busts, or 
hi’oken piles of ruined grandeur, wliich once echoed 
to the tones of idolatrous devotion, where hecatombs 
were slain, and which were perfumed with the incense 
of votive oftcrings, while myriads there shouted, 
“ Great is Diana.” Ask their descendants or succes- 
sors what these things mean ; and they arc silent as 
the lifeless deities before their eyes. Among some, 
a few sluulows seem still to linger, which the fancy 
of a soj’cerer einjiloys to feed the mind of the po- 
pulace with ideas more gross than could have arisen 
from tl>e absence of all tradition. Thus we find in 
the downward scale ol' human degradation, men who*, 
as the a])ustle says, “ Did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge,” turn the timth into a lie or an idol. 
These again become varied according to the fancies 
of their votaries : others ai’e content with fetiches 
and charms ; and finally some^ from, their nomade life 
and isolated position, have lost all idea of the being 
of a God. 

If we find in some parts of the world those who, 
though reclining under the very shadow of edifices of 
idolatry, are ignorant of their origin or use ; what are 
we to expect trom Africans, w'hose progenitors, I am 
led to suppose, .ijrere not very civilized themselves 
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when they first began to people their vast contin|pt ? 
Africa, doubtless, was originally peopled by each family 
or tribe of its first settlers becoming too numerous 
for its locality, some branching out to the more 
sequestered parts ; and, not unfrequently, communities 
rent asunder by intestine broils, have sought sepa- 
rate settlements elsewhere ; others, again, have been 
driven to take refuge from a superior force in the 
recesses of the wild champaign ; and lastly, little 
communities have probably arisen from rebels and 
murderess, whose crimes have compelled them to 
seek shelter among beasts of prey. We can readily 
perceive, from these circumstances, how easy it was 
for a peo])le, during such a lapse of tinie, descending 
from Mizi'iim and Phut, and migrating tlirough 
Egypt ; or descending from Cush, and passing from 
Arabia to the eastern and southern parts of the African 
continent, from the fierce and restless tribes of Ish- 
mael, to forget every vestige of the creeds of their 
progenitors. It is easy for men to degenerate in 
religion and civilization, especially when compelled 
to lead a wandering life, which is by no means favour- 
able to the cultivation of devotion in the soul; but 
numberless examples prove, that nothing less than 
a divine lever can raise them. In all ages “ hunger 
and ignorance have been the great brutalizers of 
the human race; ” and if we look at the large tracts 
of barren country inhabited by some of the African 
tribes, it is not surprising that they are what they 
are, — ignorant, filthy, and sometimes very disgusting 
in their appearance. Degraded as they are, they 
merit not the epithets wliich have been heaped upon 
them by those who are unmindful that their position 
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only has prevented them from becoming Hottentots 
and^nshinen tlicmselves. 

\N'c close our remarks on this subject by a quotation 
from “ Rt^searches into the Physical History of Man- 
kind,” by Dr. Pricliard. 

“ Jf thes# Irilns aro, as I lia\V riuU*avoiirt*(l to prow, not a dis- 
tinct class of nations, hut only the oHsets of stems, didering widely 
from them wlien existing under more favourable circumstances: if 
the a])|)arent infm-iority in their organization, their ugliness, thin, 
meagre, and deformed stature, are usually connected with pliysical 
eomiilimis unlavonrahle to the develojimont of bodily vigour, — 
there will he no j)roof of original inferiority in anything that can be 
adduced respecting them, 'i'heir jiersonal deformity and intellec- 
tual weakness, if these attributes really belong to them, must he 
reL^arded as individual varieties. Similar defects arc produced 
in evt ry |)art of the human race by the agency of physical circuin- 
.stanee.'' parallel to those under which the tribes in question are 
kfn.»\vn to exist. If tln*se were leverscd, it is probable that a few 
gemrations would obliterate the edec;t wjiich has resulted from 
them.” \"ol. ii. p. 15 Hi, iKe. 

It may also he here added, from the same learned 
author, 

“ 'i'liat they have not indeed contributed towards the advancement 
of human art or science, but they have shown themselves willing 
and able to profit by these advanitiges when introduced among 
them. Tile civilization of many African nations is much superior 
to that of the Aborigines of Europe, during the ages w hich preceded 
the conquests of tlie Goths and Swcdt*Si in the north, and the Ro- 
mans in the southern parts.** 
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We shall now return to our labours among the Bech- 
uanas, which had already been carried on for about 
live years. The natives had by this time become 
perfectly callous and indiltercnt to all instruction, ex- 
cept it were followed by some tem{)oral benefit in 
assisting them with the labour of our hands, which 
was not always in our j)pwer. I’lie following extract 
from a letter, written at this time, depicts our real 
situation : — “ 1 often feel at a loss what to say rela- 
tive to the kingdom of Christ, at this station. A 
sameness marks the events of each returning day. 
No conversions, no inquiry after God, no objections 
raised to exercise our powers in defence. Indiffer- 
ence and Stupidity form the wreath on every brow — 
ignorance, the grossest ignorance of Divine things, 
forms the basis of every action; it is only things, 
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earthly, sensual, and devilish, which stimulate to acti- 
vity and mirth, while the great subject of the soul’s 
redemption appears to them like an old and ragged 
garment, possessing neither loveliness nor worth. O, 
when shall the day-star arise on their hearts ! We 
preach, we converse, w^cytechise, we pray, but with- 
out the feast apparent sflccess. Only satiate their 
incndicunt sj)irits by j)er])ctually giving, and we are all 
that is good ; but refuse to meet their demands, their 
praises are turned to ridicule and abuse.” 

Our time was iiurssanlly occu])ie(l in building, and 
labouring fre<iuently for the meat that perisheth ; but 
our exertions were often in vain, for while we sowed, 
the natives reaped. I'he site of the station was a 
light sandy soil, where no kind of vegetables would 
grow without cotistant irrigation. Our water ditch, 
which was some miles in length, had been led out of 
the Kuruman River, and passed in its course through 
the gardens of the natives. As irrigation was to them 
entirely unknoj^n, fountains and streams had been 
sufl'ered to run to waste, where crojis even of native 
grain, (holcus sorghum,) which suj)j)orts amazing 
drought, are seldom very abundant from the general 
scarcity of rain. The native women, seeing the fer- 
tilizing effect of the water in our gardens, thought 
very naturally that they had ^n e(jual right to their 
own, and took the liberty of cutting open our water 
ditch, and allowing it on some occasions to flood theirs. 
This mode of proceeding left us at times without a 
drop of water, even for culinary' purposcs. It was 
in vain that we pleaded, and nmionstrated with the 
chief , the women w-ere the masters in this matter. 
Mr. Hamilton and I were daily com])elled to go alter- 
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nately three miles with a spade, about three o’clock 
P.M., the hottest time of the day, and turn in the 
many outlets into native gardens, that we might have 
a little moisture to refresh our burnt-up vegetables 
during the night, which we were obliged to irrigate 
when we ought to have resftd from the labours of 
the day. Many night watches were spent in this 
way ; and after we had raised with great labour vege- 
tables, so necessary to our constitutions, the natives 
would steal them by day as well as by night, and after 
a year’s toil and care we scarcely reaped anything to 
reward us for our labour. The women would watch 
our return from turning the streams into the water- 
course, and would iriimediatoly go and open the out- 
lets again, thus leaving us on a thirsty plain many 
days without a drop of water, exce])ting that which 
was carried from a distant fountain, under a cloudless 
sky, when the thermometer at noon would I'requently 
rise to 120 ’ in the shade. When we complained of 
this, the women, who one w'ould have, thought would 
have been the tirst to appreciate the principles by 
which we were actuated, became exasperated, and 
going to the higher dam, where the water was led out 
of the river, with their picks completely destroyed it, 
allowing the stream to 6ow in its ancient bed. By 
this means, the suj)ply of water \vc formerly had was 
reduced to one-half, and that entirely at the mercy 
of those who loved us only when we could supply 
them with tobacco, repair their tools, or administer 
medicine to the aiflicted. But all this, and much 
more, failed to soften their feelings towards us. 
Mrs. Moffat, from these circumstances, and the want 
of female assistance, has been compelled to send 
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the heavier part of our linen a hundred milesr to be 
washed. 

Our situation might be better conceived than de- 
scribed : not one believed our report among the thou- 
sands by whom we were surrounded. Native aid, 
especially to the wife of the missionary, though not to 
be dispensed with, w'as a»-source of anxiety, and an 
addition to our cares ; for any individual might not 
only threati?!!, but cany a rash purpose into etlect. 
For instance, Mrs. M., with a babe in her arms, 
begged, and that very humbly, of a woman, just to be 
kind enough to move out of a temporary ki*'’hcn, that 
she might shut it A usual before going into the place 
of worship. The woman, a plebeian, seized a piece 
of wood, to hurl it at Mrs. M.’s head, who of course 
immediately escaped to the house of God, leaving her 
the undisputed occupant of the kitchen, any of the 
contents of which she would not 'hesitate to appro- 
priate to her own use. It re<|uired no little fortitude 
and forbearance in the wife of the mi.ssionary, who 
had to keep at home, and attend to the cargs and 
duties of a family, to have the house crowded with 
those who would seize a .stone, and dare interlercnce 
on her part. As many men and women as j)leased 
might come into our hut, leaving us not room even to 
turn ourselves, and making everything they touched 
the colour of their own greasy fed attire ; while some 
were talking, others W’oidd be sleeping, and .some pil- 
fering whatever they could lay their hands upon. 
This would keep the housewife a perfect prisoner in a 
suffocating atmos])here, almost intolerable ; and when 
they' departed they left ten times more than their 
number behind — company still more offensive. As it 
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was not pleasant to take our meals amongst such filth, 
our dinner was often deferred for hours, hoping for 
their departure ; but, after all, it had to be eaten when 
the natives were despatching their game at our feet. 
Our attendance at public worship would vary from 
one to forty ; and these very often manifesting the 
greatest indecorum. Some would be snoring ^ others 
laughing ; some working ; and others, who might even 
be styled the noblesse, would be cinj)loycd in removing 
from their ornaments certain nameless insects, letting 
them run about the forms, while sitting by the mis- 
sionary’s wife. Never having been accustomed to 
chairs or stools, some, by way ofamitation, would sit 
with their feet on the beuelies, having their knees, ac- 
cording to their usual inode of sitting, drawn up to 
their chins. In this position one would fall asleep 
and tumble over, to the great merriment of his fellow's. 
On some oceasioii6 an opportunity would be w'atched 
to rob, when the missionary was engaged in public 
service. The tliief would just put his head within the 
door, ^discover who was in the pulpit, and, knowing he 
could not leave his i-ostruin before a eeilain time had 
chv])8cd, would go to his house and take what he could 
lay his hands upon. When Mr. llaiiiilton and I met 
in the evening, we almost always had some tale to tell 
about our losses, but never about our gains, except 
those of resignation and peace, the results of patience, 
and faith in the unchangeable jmrjioscs of Jehovah. 

“ I will be exalted among the heathen,” cheered our 
often baffled and drooping .spirits. 

Some nights, or rather mornings, w'e had to record 
thefts committed in the coiuse of twenty-four hours in 
our houses, our smith-shop, our garden, and among 
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our cattle in the field. These they have more than 
* once driven into a hog or mire, at a late hour inform* 
ing us of the accident, as they termed it ; and, as it 
‘ was then too dark to render assistance, one or more 
would fall a prey to the hyenas or hungry natives. 
One night they entered our cattic-fold, killed one of 
our l)e!»t •draught oxen, sgid carried the whole away 
except one shouKler. AVe were conij)elled to use 
much meat, from the great scarcity of grain and vege- 
tahlos : our slicep we had to jmrehase at a distance ; 
and very thankful might we he, if, out of twenty, we 
seeuj'ed the largest half for ourselves. They w-ould 
lueak their legs, cut off their tails, and more fre- 
(jueutly carry off the whole carcase. Tools, such as 
saws, axes, and adze.s, were losses sevei'cly I'clt, as we 
could not, at that time, I'cjdacc them, when there was 
no intercourse whatexer with the Colony. Some of 
our tools and utensils which they .stole, on finding the 
metal not what they expected, they would bring hack, 
beaten into all shape.s, and oiler them in exchange for 
some other article of value. Knives were always 
eagerly coveted, our metal spoons they melted ; and 
when we were sup])lictl with plated iron ones, which 
they tound not so pliable, they sujxposed them be- 
witched. N’cry often, when emj)loyed working at a 
distance from the house, if there was no one in whom 
he could confide, the missionary would be compelled 
to carry them all to the jdacc where he went to seek a 
dj’aught of water, well knowing that if they w'cre left 
they would take wings before he could return. 

The following ludicrous circumstance once hap- 
pened, and was related to the writer, by a native, in 
graphic style. Two men had succeeded in stealing 

c 
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an iron pot. Having just taken it from the fire, it 
was rather warm for handing conveniently over a 
fence, and by doing so, it fell on a stone and was 
cracked. “ It is iron,” said they, and off they went 
with their booty, resolving to make the best of it, 
that is, if it would not serve for cooking, they would 
transform it into knives ,tmd spears. After some 
time had elapsed, and the hue and cry about the 
missing pot had nearly died away, it was brought 
forth to a native smith, who had laid in a stock of 
charcoal for the occasion. The pot was farther broken 
to make it more convenient to lay hold of with the 
tongs, which arc generally of the bark of a tree. 
The native Vulcan, unacquainted with cast-iron, hav- 
ing with his small bellows, one in each hand, produced 
a good heat, drew a piece from the fire. To his 
utter amazement it flew into pieces at the first stroke 
of his little hanvuer. Another and another piece 
was brought under the action of the fire, and then 
under the hammer with no better success. Both 
the thief and the smith, gazing with eyes and mouth 
dilated on the fragments of iron scattered round the 
stone anvil, declared their belief that the pot was 
bewitched, and concluded pot-stealing to be a bad 
speculation. 

Mr. Hamilton, whose house was frequently left 
alone, fared worse thafl wdicn there was any one to 
keep an eye on visitors. He has more than once 
returned from preaching, and found a stope left in 
the pot instead of. the meat on which he had hoped 
to dine. Indeed,* there would be no end to describing 
all the losses, mortifications, and disajipolntments we 
daily met with in the course of our duty. We can 
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never look back on those years of sorrow, without 
lifting iij) our hearts to God, in grateful adoration, 
for tlie grace afforded, while we hung our harps 
upon tlic willows, and after years of labour felt as 
if it would never fall to our lot to sing the song 
of triurnj>h in a strange land. Often have we met 
togetheV'to read the woid of God, that never-fail- 
ing source of comfort, and, contented with being 
only the pioneers, have ])ourcd out our souls in 
prayer for the perishing heathen around. There were 
seasons, when, by i'aith in the sure word of promise, 
we could look beyond “ the gloomy hills of dark- 
ness,” and rejoice in the full assurance of hope in 
the a])|)ro€'iching latter-day glory. These were a 
few of our diffitailtics, while others, more perplexing 
still, arose from the conduct of individuals who had 
aecom])anied the missionaries as assistants. These, 
though selected from other stations as professors of 
religion, when they came to associate with the natives, 
exhibited much of that weakness which may be ex- 
pected from peoj)le just emerging from the grossness 
of heathenism. "When the needful discipline was 
excjx-ised on some, others were offended, and thus 
caused much pain of mind, by an exhibition of im- 
]>roj»er tempers towai'ds those whose only object was 
to save them from inin. The licchuanas could not 
fail of observing these inconsistencies, and thus they 
became stumbling-blocks to the heathen. 

The aotpiisitioii of the language was an object of 
the first importance. This was**^ be done under 
circumstances the most unfavourable, as there was 
neither time nor place of retirement for study, and 
no interjjrcter worthy the name. A few, and but 

u 2 
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u few words were collected, and these very incorrect, 
from the ij'iioram^e of the interpreter of the gram- 
inaticul structure, either of his own or the Dutch 
language, through which medium all our intercourse 
was carried on. It was something like groj)ing in 
the dark, and many were the ludicrous blunders I 
made. 'Phe more waggish of those, from 'whom I 
oc^casionally obtained sentences and forms of speech, 
W'ould richly enjoy the fun, if they succeeded in lead- 
ing me into egregious mistakes and shameful blunders ; 
but though I had to pay dear for my credulity, 1 
learned something. After being compelled to attend 
to every species of manual, and frequently menial, 
labour for the whole dav, woiking under a burning 
sun, standing on the saw-pit, labouring at the anvil, 
treading clay, or employed in cleaning a water ditch, 
it may he imagined that 1 was in no very fit condition 
for study, even wltl'ii a <iuiet lu)ur could be obtained 
in the evening for that purj)ose. And this was not 
all ; an efficient interj)rcter coxdd not be found in the 
country ; and when everything was ready for iiuiuiry, 
the native mind, unaccustomed to analyze abstract 
terms, would, after a few questions, be comj)letely 
bewildered. 1 can fully enter into the feelings of 
Dr. liurchell, in the following e.xtract from his tra- 
vels, hearing ilirectly on the subject : — 


“ Those whose minds have been expanded by a European edu- 
cation, cannot readily conceive the sfuptdift/, as they would call il, 
of savages, in everyllii.ng l»eyond the most simple ideas and the 
most uncompounded notions, cither in moral or in physic«al know- 
ledge. Hut, the fact is, their life embraces so t’eW' incidents, their 
occupations, their thoughts, and their cares are confined to so few 
ohjeets, that their ideas must necessarily be e(pially lew, and ecpiaJly 
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confim-cl. I have soinetimcs been obligc'd to allow Mochiinka to 
leave oB’ the task when he had seareely pven me a dozen of words ; 
as it was t vident tliat exertion of mind, dr eoniiniied omjdoyment 
of the farnUif uf thiuhinff^ soon wore out his j)t)wers of rcHeclion, 
and n iidered him really incapable of paying any lonLi'ev atlenlion to 
the subject. On such occasions, Jic would betray, by liis listlcssness, 
and the vacancy of bis countciw'tnce, that abstract ([iieslions of the 
]dainesr kind s(K»n exhausted aIl*nHMital strength, and reduced him 
to the stale «jf a ehild whose n-ason was dormant. lie would tlicn 
ct inplain that his head hi jran to aelu‘ ; and as it was useless 1<» 
persist ini'ita d//ac/'/ d, he always rceiiveil imnn cliaUdy his dUttiissal 
for that day.’’ 


Tlu' reducing of an oral laiiL'uairi' to wriliny; lu’ioi; 
so iiii|i()rtant to the missionary, lie outclit to have 
every eneourajrenieiit attbrded liiiii, and he sujiplied 
with the means necessary for the attainment of .such an 
ohjeet. 'I'he Jiechiiimas, thontrh they had never known 
the worth of time, could, like men in e:cncral, set a 
hij^h value on service done for a stranjr<‘r. They sup- 
jiosed that, as we were siipjiorted hy resources not 
drawn from the country, we had only to call for riches, 
and they would conic; while at the same time we liad 
the frreatest diUiciiIty in makiiie: hoth ends meet, which 
indeed wc could not have accomjdishcd without jicr- 
sonal hard lahour. 

A missionary who coninicnccs "ivintr direct instruc- 
tion to the natives, thouiih far from hcini; compi'tent 
in tlie language, is proceeding; cm safer gronnd than if 
he were employing an interpreter, w ho is not jnotic'ient 
in both languages, and who has not a tolerahle uiuler- 
staiuling of the doeti’ines of the (j’cApel. Trusting to 
an ignorant and nnipudified interjircter, is attended 
with eonse(|uenecs, not only ludicrous, hut dangerous 
to the very objects which lie nearest the missionary’s 
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SERIOUS BLUNDER. 


heart. The natives will .smile, and make allowances 
for the blundering sjieeches of the missionaiy ; and 
though some may convey the very opposite meaning 
to that whicli he intends, they know from his general 
character what it should be, and ascribe the blunder 
to his ignorance of the language. They are ^not so 
charitable towards his interpreter, whose interest it is 
to make them believe that he is master of a language 
of which they know nothing, and consequently they 
take for granted, that all is correet which comes 
through bis li[)S. 1 have been very much troubled 
in my mind on hearing that the most erroneous ren- 
derings have been given to what 1 have said. Since 
acquiring the language, 1 have bad ojipurtunities of 
discovering this with my own cars, by bearing sen- 
tences translated, which at one moment were calculated 
to excite no more, than a smile, while others would 
])roducc intense agony of mind, from their bordering 
on blasphemy, and which the intei’jn’eter ga^ e as the 
word of God. The interpreter, who cannot himself 
read, and who understands veiy partially what he is 
translating, if he is not a very humble one, will, as I 
have often heard, introduce a cart-wdieel or au ox-tail 
into some jiassage of sinijdc sidilimity of Holy Writ, 
just because some word in the sentence had a similar 
sound. Thus the passage, “ The salvation of the soul 
is a great and important subject “ The salvation of 
the soul is a very great mck,” must sound strange in- 
deed. Oh, it is an untold blessing for one in such 
circumstances to have an humble and devout inter- 
preter, w'ho feels the very w'ords glow as they pass 
through his lips. I have felt, in Namaqua-land, with 
such an one, as if a holy unction from above were 
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resting both on myself and interj)retcr, Alas f for us 
among the Bechuanas, ours was not of this descrijition ; 
he had accompanied Mr. Campbell to Kurrcchane, 
brought home a concubine with him, and apostatizing, 
became an enemy to the mission. 

I’liis was one of the tiijils to which allusion has been 
made, and was a severe blo\v ; while the heathen laughed 
at our puny efforts to reform the nation. They had 
boasted that our Jesus and Jehovah, of whom we liked 
to talk so fre(jueiitly, should never get one (tonvert to 
liow the knee to their sway; and now these boitsts 
were reitei-ated with epithets of eontumely and scorn. 
^fometimes a cheering ray would pierce through the 
thick gloom which hung over our prospects, in the 
lorm of a kind word or action, on the part of a chief 
or person of influence, though that was generally cither 
the j)recursor ot a la\ our to be asked, or a return for 
one granted. Wc needed the graces of faith and pa- 
tience, and but for almighty support, we must have 
fainted and fallen in the struggle. It was then that the 
])rayers of the chuudies at home were answered, though 
not in the way human minds anticipated. It was then 
that the Divine promises were perused with renewed 
feelings of ardour and consolation ; and it was then 
that we were taught experimentally, “ that it was not 
by might, nor by power, but, by my Spirit, .saith the 
liOrd.” It did indeed jiroducc a melancholy feeling, 
when we looked around us, on so many immortal beings, 
not one*of whom loved us, none symjiathized, none 
considered the day of their mefbiful visitation ; but 
with their lives, as with their lips, were .saying to the 
Almighty, “ Dejiart from us, we desire not the know- 
ledge of thv wavs.” 
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With such interpreters and aids as we could obtain, 
we ceased not to lift uj) our voices to proclaim the 
Gospel jubilee. The commission of him, who tasted 
death for cverj’^ man, dwelt on our tongues ; and though 
the declaration of OmnipotcntK.% “My word shall not 
return unto me void,” assured us that our labours wei-e 
not in vain, still we I'elt it an arduous emjdoy. Every 
means was resorted to, and evevy season improved, to 
arrest the attention of the native mind, and everything 
hopeful, even in the countenance of an individual, was 
eagerly treasured uj) in our hearts ; but, to our grief, 
we found every indication like the morning cloud and 
the early dew. We itinerated, by turn, every Sabbath, 
to the neighbouring villages; and veiy fre<|ucntly, aftc'r 
four and rive miles’ walk, could not get an individual 
to listen to the nie.ssage of Divine; mercy. ithoul 
the influeneo of the ehie'f men of the' hamlet, it was 
scarcely possible, at any time, to collect a few individuals 
together; and if this was accomplished, they thought 
they were entitled to a reward for the exerei.se of the ir 
authority in jiromoting the object of our wishes ; and 
not unfreipiently, when they <;ommanded, or rather, 
pretended to command the attendance of their people, 
they laughed at the mandate, which they W('ll knew 
was only that of the lips. Finding that a little bit of 
tobacco had some iulluenf;-e in increasing our congre- 
gations at these out places, as well as for the purpose 
of obaining a draught ol‘ Avater, wc would take a 
.small jmrtioii of our little stock ; but when we hap- 
pened to forget it, we were frequently told to go back 
rirst, and bring the tobacco. AVe wei'c wont to start 
very early, luiA'ing to go on foot, in order to return 
to the station before the sun got so hot as to cause 
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walkina: on the sand, especially in thin shoes,* to be 
attended with considerable pain. I have known tbc 
chief of a village defer the collecting of his pcoide 
together till the siin had become very hot, knowing 
oiii' extreme reluctance to return, witliout having had 
an opportunity of saying sonietbing to them about 
Ibeir eti^rnal interests; and when they found this 
delay eoinpelled tbe missionary in his course bome- 
ward. r)'.(‘r a sandy jdain, to sti'p from one tuft of 
grass to another, and stop frequently under tbe sha- 
dow of a laisli till bis glowing feet should cool, it 
afforded them no little satisfaction and enjoyment. 

.\lanv of them thought ns a strange race of beings • 
while some would insinuate that we bad some otlu'r 
object in view, of a very dillerent character than to 
make them believe in fables: and what was, if pos- 
sible, still more consolatory, Ibey would tell us, that 
we bad come to tlieir country to 'jtt a living. Some 
brighter minds, howe ver, inferred from what they saw, 
that all our resoiirees being foreign, and some of them 
employed to administer to the wants of the natives, 
besides tbe taxes K \ ied by thieves, tliat these surmises 
were Jiot exactly tbe whole of tbe trulb, but that we 
must be runaways from our native land, preferring a 
suffering life in tlieir country to returning to our own, 
to be punished for some crimj* of which we bad been 
guilty. “AVbat is the reason .you do not return to 
your own land?” asked a cliief, when I begged him to 
endeavour to recover my knil'e, wliicli bad been stolen 
from my jacket that 1 had laid dow'y while jireacbing. 

” If your land was a good one, or if you were not 
afraid of returning, you would not be so content to 
live as you do, while jicojile devour you,” sairl an- 
other. 
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Ouf itinerating journej's to the Batlaros, who lived 
at Patanc, about twenty inile.s to the westward, were 
of a more agreeable iiiature, if a coini)arison may be 
drawn. The thing was more novel to that pco])le, and 
a congregation might be convened, though their wild- 
ness and ignorance may, in some measure, be conceived 
of by the following extract from one of my journals : 
— “ Arrived at Tlogo’s village. Tlogo the chief, and a 
number of ])eo])le, having congregated at the W’agon, I 
embraced the oj)|)ortunity of s]ieaking to them a little 
about the things of God. 1 had scarcely begun, when 
the greater jiart of them took to their heels. At the 
conclusion, something w'as said in reference to what 
had taken place, when one who could sjicak a few 
words of the Dutch language broke out in the fol- 
lowing harangue : — ‘ I'lie IJcchuanas arc veiy hard- 
headed, and will not hear, though God has given 
them so many things, lie has given them oxen, 
goats, and women,’ — ranking the latter among the 
inferior animals.” 

The missionary re(piires incessant patience and 
perseverance; for often, when be has, by many kind 
speeches and a jiresent to the chief, collected an 
audience, he finds his fii^st words are only a signal 
for instant dismissal. 1 have found some chiefs, who, 
entirely ignorant of the motives of the missionarj'^, 
have professed great anxiety to have one, and would 
bring a yoimg daughter into the presence of Mrs. 
Moffat, assuring me that he would give her to be my 
wife, were I to take up my abode with him. This, 
no doubt, -was very generous ; and he, poor man, in 
his ignorance, must have thought me not only saucy 
but silly, not to embrace so fascinating an offer. 
These visits, although without any apparent success. 
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were not lost cither upon the natives or ourselvtfs ; lor 
wliile they gradually f'aiuiliarizcd our character and 
objects to the jieoplc, they taught us lessons very im- 
portant in preparing us lor trials greater than these. 

In imparting instruction, \vc were obliged to keej) to 
first ])nueiples. Among ,fSuch a people it was neces- 
sary to assert who God Aas, as well as what he had 
done for a sinful world. It is recorded of the Mora- 
vian missionaries in Greenland, that they had been in 
the habit of directing tlie attention of their hearers to 
the existence and attributes of God, the fall of man, 
and the demands of the Divine law ; ho])ing thus, by 
dejjrces, to j)repare the minds of the heathen for the 
more mysterious and sublime truths of the gosjjcl. 
As, however, this jilan had been tried for five ycai’s 
with no success, they now resolved, in the first in- 
stance. simj»ly to preach Christ crucitied to the he- 
nighted Greenlanders ; and not only were their own 
.souls set at ]K culiar liberty in sjieakinir, l)ut the ])ower 
of the Holy Ghost evidently accompanied the word 
spoken to the hearts and con.sciences of the hearers ; 
so that they trembled at their danger as sinners, and 
rejoiced, with joy unsj)cakable, in the aj)pointmentand 
exhibition of Christ as a Saviour from the wrath to 
come. This fac*t has been reiterated ; and, by the 
deductions drawn from it, jnany, we believe, have 
been led to suppose, that the/subsctpient labours of 
other missionaries, for sixteen years, in the South Sea 
Islantls, tvithout fruit, mu.st have arisen from their not 
“ thus directing their principal a'Hentiou to the only 
subject which was likely to he permanently profitable 
to the heathen.” This, however, we conceive to be 
a very erroneous conclusion ; for if we examine the 
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journals and experience of those who laboured a much 
longer period than the Greenland missionaries, with 
no better success, we shall find that the burden of 
their report was, “ God so loved the world,” etc. If 
these missionaries, whom we can never cease to ad- 
mire, and whose extraordinary love to the Saviour 
influenced them to brave flie tempests of an arctic 
sky, had confined their preaching exclusively to the 
attributes of God, which, as ministers of the New 
Testament, we can scarcely think they did, we should 
not wonder at their little success. It ought also to be 
recollected, that, by their first efforts to enlighten the 
minds of tlic natives respecting the character of the 
Divine Being, they were preparing the way for dilating 
nmre fully on the thenjc of man’s redemption. 

The course pursued by the a2)Ostles among tlie 
.lews, who were acquainted with the nature and opera- 
tions of the true (-iod, was to 2)i‘oelaim the reign of 
the INfessiah, and even to hajdi/.e in tlie name of the 
Lord .Jesus only; but Paul, whose all-absorbing theme 
was Christ, and him crucified, determined, while stand- 
ing on Mar’s Hill, among the literati of Athens, to dis- 
course first on the character and attributes of the true 
God, of whom they were ignorant, llis sermon, or 
rather the exordium, is entirely restricted to the esta- 
blishment of this most .important point. This was 
his mode of convincing both Stoics and Epicureans 
of the fallacy of their tenets ; and by thus introducing 
the character and government of what was to them an 
“ Unknown God,” he jnrjuired them for the attraction 
of the cross, which was to the Jews a .stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness. This inimitable 
discourse was addressed to idolaters, and admirably 
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oaloulated to overthrow the notions of his opponents ; 
for while the Ejiicrurcans acknowledged no gods, except 
in name, they absolutely denied that they exerci.sed 
any government over the world or its inhabitants ; and 
while the Stoics did not deny the existence of the gods, 
they held that all human aflairs were governed by fate. 
The Ac’ls'of the Apostles ‘.has very properly been de- 
signated a “ Missionaiy Book and he who takes the 
first pro[)agators of Christianity as his models, cannot 
err. The missionary having this guide, and relying on 
the direction and ju'oniiscs of the great Head of the 
Cliurch, will find it necessary to adapt his discourses 
to the circumstances of the j)cople among svhoin he 
labours. In Creenland he will, in the first instance, 
endeavour to undermine the influence of the Ange- 
koks ; in Western Africa, tliat of the Clreegrecs ; and 
in Sonlhcrn Alrica, the assumed power of Bain-makers; 
hv de<;larimr that "Cod made the world and all thiims 

• O 

therein, and givetli to all life, breath, and all things.” 
'rhi“! should l)e done more csjiecially among a ])eupie 
w ho have no idolatry whatever ; w Idle the exhibition 
oi Him who is the desire of nations ought on no occa- 
sion to he withheld. 

The (|uestion may he raised, What would Paul have 
done among the Hindoos, the lvs(|uimaux,ur tlie atheist- 
ical nations of the interior of Africa? We i»resumc that 
he who found it neccs.sary, yea, of incalculable import- 
ance to become all things to all men, would leave the 
mode of aigumcnt re<iuisite to convince the .Jew, and 
ju'eaeh to them as he did to the pwy)le of Ly.stra, that 
they .should turn from tlieir vanities unto the Jiving 
(Jotl, who made heaven, and eartli, and seas, and all 
things that are therein ; and turn the attention from 
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soothsayers, sorcerers, charms, and amulets, to that 
divine and gracious Being who gives rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness. All this the missionary finds it necessary 
to do, to clear away a mass of rubbish which paralyzes 
the. mental jiowers of the natives ; while he knows full 
well, that if he wishes to save souls, he must preach 
Christ, the ])Ower of God and the wisdom of God, 
without which alt his efforts to save souls must be like 
the sounding bniss and tinkling cymbal. 

We found it necessary to mfikc every sidycct as 
striking and interesting as possible to gjiin attention, 
for our greatest complaint w-.us indifference, a cold as- 
sent being the mo.st wo could obtain from even the most 
intelligent of them. We held one service in Dutch 
on the Sahbath evenings for the edification of our own 
souls as well as those of two or three Hottentots and 
their families. This was the only service in which we 
felt anything like real enjoyment, the others affording 
only that which arose from the sense of discharging 
a duty. 

About this time a circumstance occurred which 
oj)crated as a balm to some of our sorrows. We had 
been exceedingly tried by the conduct of Fransinna, a 
Hottentot woman, Irom Bcthclsdor]). She had taken 
offence at our having sent away a young Hottentot in 
our service, on account of immoral conduct, which dis- 
graced the mission in the eyes of the Bcchuanas. She 
took this opj)ortunity of instigating the king and his 
people against us, ,by insinuating that we had ascribed 
it to Mothibi, who, of course, was hurt at being charged 
with that which was our o>vn act. While her un- 
christian and violent spirit was threatening the over- 
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throw of the mission, she was suddenly seized with a 
remarkable distemper, which prostrated her in a short 
time on a bed of sickness. Slic was visited and faith- 
fully dealt with. Her conduct, in endeavouring to 
frustrate oui’ efforts among the Ilechuanas, was set be- 
fore her in its true colours. She was soon thoroughly 
convineeal of the guilt of synch hostility, and of the rea- 
sonableness of the stej) on our part which had excited 
her disjsleasurc. She frankly confessed her crimes, 
was cut to the heart for the injuiy she had done to the 
cause, and earnestly im|)lored forgiveness, when she 
was diri-ctod afresh to the fountain o])Cncd for sin. 
She remained several months in severe atHiction, and 
about a month before her death, one of her legs, from 
tlic knee, was consigned to the dust, the rest of her 
limbs meanwhile gradually decaying ; but while w’orms 
Avere literally destroying her body, she knew in whom 
she had l)eliev(^d. Krom the coiftmencemcnt of her 
aillietion, the l.iord had made her to feel that he had a 
controversy with her, and thrice hajijiy was it for her 
that she heard the rod and Jlim who had ap|)ointed it. 
She acknowledged that for some time previous she had 
wandered from God, and had done things to the grief 
of our souls and the injury of the cause ; she also said 
that she had used her endeavours to persuade her 
husband and the other Hottentots to abandon the sta- 
tion and return home, and Unit in the midst of her 
fiery opposition to us the Lord’laid his hand upon her. 
She had ^hus been brought to a sense of her danger, 
and to have recourse to the precious blood of C!hrist, 
which cleanseth from all sin. She nuulc a full, free, 
and public confession of all her inicpiity ; and a short 
time before her death, remembering again the injury 
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slic had attempted to do by eiideavourhi" to persuade 
the nieii to abandon tlie nii.ssion, she called them to- 
i^ethcr to her bedside, and, a.s her dying re(juc.st, en- 
treated them not to leave the missionaries, however 
accumulated their jirivalions might be, adding, that 
it was at their peril they deserted them. During the 
whole of her illness not a murmur escaped her lips. 
Resting on the righteousness of Christ, she gloried in 
his cross. A lively gratitude to God, who had re- 
deemed luT, heamed forth in her whole demeanour, 
and when we were cidled to witness her last struggle 
with the king of terrors, we hcheld, with feelings no 
longue can utter, the calmness and serenity of her 
mind in the lively anticijnition of immortal glory, and 
saw' her breathe her last, 'riuis, as with caj)tive Israel 
of old, “ Our God did lighten our eyes, and give us a 
little reviving in our hondage.” 
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Iiiflnenro of ra'm-inaktM s— 'Hic* dead exposed — Ceremony of burial 
— Srvere droii<jfbt — Knibas.sy J\»r a rain-maker - 1 lis propitious 
reeeplion — His poiJiilarity — His dt*meam)ur -His crmfliucss — 
Rain churned out (»f a milk- sack — Trees striiek by lightning — 
A babo<)ii ill reipiisition — Tlie lion's heart — A grand discovery — 
Exhumation of a body — Tiio rain-inakcr begins to despair — He 
seeks counsel — A grave ehart^c — The raiii-maker condemned — 
He leaves tlie country. 


In every heathen eountry the missionary finds, to 
his sorrow, sonic predominating Barriers to his "use- 
fulness, wliich retjuire to he overcome before he 
can expect to reach the judgments of the populace. 
Sorcerers, or rain-makers, for both offices are gene- 
rally assumed by one individual, arc the principal 
with which he has to contend in the interior of 
Southern Africa. They are, as Mr. Kay rightly de- 
signates them, our inveterate enemies, and uniformly 
oppose the introduction of Cljristianity amongst their 
countrymen to the utmost of tjieir power. Like the 
angekoks of the Greenlanders, the [lawaws of the In- 
dians, and the greegrees of Western Africa, they con- 
stitute the very pillars of Satan’s kingdom in all places 
where such impostors are found. By them is his 
throne supported, and the people kept in bondage ; 
when these, therefore, are confounded, and const r ain ed 
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lo flee, we eiuiuot hut rejoice, for then indeed have 
we deinoiistrative evidence that. “ tlie kingdom of God 
is not in woid, hnt in powi’r.” 'Plie rain-maker is, 
in the estimation of the people, no mean personage, 
possessing an influence over the minds of the pcojde 
superior even to tlnit of their king, who is likewise 
(!om])elled to yield to the dictates of this arch-oflicial. 
The anomalies in the human character can alone 
account for rcasonahle, and often intelligent heings, 
yielding a j)assive ohedience to the absurd demands 
of this capricious individual. Nothing can exceed 
his freaks of fancy, and the adroitness with which he 
can Jiwe the j)uhlic mind and lead thousands captive 
at his will. Each triho has one, and sometimes 
more, who are also doctors and .sextons, or the super- 
intendents of the burying of the dead, it being generally 
ladieved that that ceiemony ha.s some influence over 
the watery treasures Avhieh float in the skies, lie 
will sometimes give onlers, that none of the dead 
must he buried, hut dragged to a distance from the 
town to he devoured hy the hyenas and jackals. 
Ojic old woman died in hci‘ house not far fi’om 
our pj'emises ; we dared not eomniit the body to 
the dust, and having no friend to perform the needful 
duty, her son was called from a distance. From their 
national horror of a cor]*se, he tied a thong lo her leg, 
avoiding the touch of that form which gave him birth, 
dragged the eorjise to some hushes, and left the thong, 
because it had been in contact with the body of 
his mother. I'hough the bodies of the poor are 
habitually e.xposed, the orders of the I'ain-maker apply 
lo all, becau.se if any were buried it would not rain. 
This shows that, in their ceremonies connected with 
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buryiliir llic dead, there is no reference to pleasinir 
the spirits of tl)e departed ; on tlic contrary, a rain* 
maker himself contended that there were no suel) 
existences. AA'hat is the difference,” lie asked me, 
poinlin; to his doir, "‘hetween me and that animal ? 
You say 1 am immorta], and why not my doji or 
my ox*?* They die, and* do you see their souls? 
Wliat is the ditference between man and the beasts ? 
None, e\e(*pl that man is the irreater roiiue of the 
two.” Such was that wise man’s view of man’s diir* 
nily and man’s immortality. Yet, notwithstandinji 
this low estimate, when a person was buried, a pri- 
vileire irranted to the more nol)l(% it was attended to 
with scrupulous minuteness. 

The followinir is a brief sketch of the ceremony of 
interment, and the eustom wliieh ))revails amona; these 
tribes in refereiur to the dyinir. \Vlun th(?y see any 
inductions of ajiprtjut liiiijr dissrilntion in faintinn 
fits or convulsive throes, they throw a net over the 
body, and iujid it in a sitlimr pO'^tnr^^ with the knees 
hroui^ht in (‘ontael with the rinn, till life is iroiu*. 
The *j:ra\(‘, which is frecjiu'ntly made in llie fence 
sniToundimr the rattle ftdd, or in the fold itself, if 
for a man, is about thiic feet in diameter, and six 
feet deep. I’he inteiior is rubbed ovei* with a lari^e 
bulb. The body is not conveyed tlirouiih the door 
of the fore-yard or court conneeted with eaeli house, 
but an openinjj: is made in the fence for that |)ur|)Ose. 
It is earrted to the ^rave havime the head covered 
witli a skin, and is placed in a siltinv: posture. Much 
time is spent in order to fix the c()r|).>e exactly facing 
the north ; and though they have no coinjiass, they 
manage, after some consultation, to ])Iacc it very nearly 
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ill the' required jiosition. Portions of an ant-hill are 
])laced about tlio feet, when the net which held the 
body is gradually withdrawn ; as the grave is filled 
up, the earth i.s handed in with howls, while two men 
stand in the hole to tread it down round the body, 
great care being taken to nick out everything like a 
root or pebble. When the earth reaches fne height 
of the mouth, a small tw’ig or branch of an acacia 
is thrown in, and on the lop of the head a few roots 
of grass are placed ; and when the grave is nearly 
filled, another root of grass is fixed immediately 
above the head, ])art of which stands above ground. 
\Vhen finished, the men and women stoop, and with 
their hands si^rape the loose soil around on to the 
little mound. A large howl of water, with an infusion 
of bulbs, is then brought, when the men and women 
wash their hands and the up])er part of their feet, 
shouting “ pula, pula,” nun, rain. An old woman, 
probably a relation, will then bring his W'eapons, 
hows, arrows, war-axe, and sjiears, also grain and 
garden seeds of various kinds, and even the hone of 
an old paek-ox, with other things, and address the 
grave, saying, “ There are all your articles.” These 
are then taken away, and howls ol' water are poured 
on the grave, when ail retire, the women wailing, “Yo, 
yo, yo,” with some doleful dirge, sorrowing without 
hope. These ceremonies vary in different localities, 
and according to the rank of the individual who 
is (committed to the dust. It is reinarivablc that 
they should address the dead ; and I hav'e eagerly 
embraced this season to convince them that if they 
did not believe in the immortality of the soul, it was 
evident from this, to them now unmeaning custom. 
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llicil their lUKvstors once did. Some would adihil lliisi 
uhirlit possildy have been the case, but doubted whother 
they could have been so iooiisii. lint with lew excep- 
tioiis, anionji: such a people arjruinent soon closes, or 
is turned into ridicule, and the jrreat (lilH(‘ulty presents 
itscll'oi producing conviction where there is no reflec- 
tion. %Vhen we would appc‘al to the suj)posed inHu- 
ciicc of the (lead body in ncutrali/ine; llie rain-makers 
mv(licine> tor producing rain, and in(|uire how such 
an iiithu nee opcjatcd, the reply would l)e, ‘*The rain- 
maker sa\>) so.” 

Y(‘ars ol‘ drought liad been severely felt, and tlie 
iiatives, tenacious of their Jaith in the j)otency ol’ a 
man, held a council, and passed resolutions to send lor 
a rain-n»aker of jcnown from the liahurutsi tribe, ’200 
miles noitlecast ot the Kuruman station. Rain- 
iiiakcis have alwavs mo>t honour amonix a straime 
people, iiinl tlierelore they are ^’enerally loreis'uers. 
The OIK' ill tpu'stioii had lieen \ery siiecessful aitiuii^ 
tlie Jhihiiiiit.''iaii Miouiitaiiis, wliieli, lyiiiii; i,m the 
east ol the Jhiekboae of Alriea, and at tlie sources 
of tiiose rivers wliieli cnijity themselves into the 
Indian Ocean, were visited not only with irivat thnii- 
der-storins, but land rains, with the undei' strata ol' 
clouds, wliieli the natives call female ones, restiiif^ 
on tne summits. It was patural to sujipose that 
the ofl'er nui.st he a temjitiujr.oiie which would draw 
him from a post so lucrative, and wjiere he had so 
much sigtializt-d his boasted j)owers. I’lie ]k-ehunuas 
possess very inventive minds ; aVid when they have 
a point to :;aiii, as truth and honour are never re- 
garded, they find no clitfieulty in embellishing tiieir 
stoiw. The ambassadors received their commission 
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with the strictest injunction not to return without the 
man. No doubt many were their cogitationa on the 
journey how tliey miglit best succeed. Promises were 
cheaj), and with a redundance of the fairest kind, they 
succeeded beyond cxjiectation. This, however, vras 
not surprising when they as.sured him that, if he 
would only come to the land of the Batlapis, and 
open the tealn of tlie licavens, which had become as 
hard as a stone, ctause the rains to fall and (jiiench 
the darning ground, he should he made the greatest 
man that ever lived ; his rielics should be beyond all 
calculation ; his docks coveiing the hills and plains ; 
he should wash his hands in milk ; while all would 
exalt him in the song, and mothci’s and children 
would call him blc.sscd. VVIu'ii a period had elapsed 
sudicient t<i allow the niesscngcrs lime to return, it 
was rumoured through the town that they had been 
murdered, a eominon event in those days. The 
gloom which this east over the native mind, formed a 
striking contrast to the dazzling rays ])Ouring forth 
from an almost vertical sun blazing in a cloudless sky. 
The heai'cns had been as bra.ss, st^areelv a cloud bad 
been seen J’or months, even on the distant horizon. 
Siuldeidy a shout w.is rai.'^ed, and the whole town was 
in motion. 3’he rain-maker was ajiju’oaching. Every 
voice was raised to the highest pitch with acclamations 
ol’ enthusiastic joy. 1 le had sent a harbinger to 
announce his a])proaeh, with peremptory orders for all 
the inhabitants of the town to wash their I'cet'! Evei'y 
one seemeil to tly in'swiflest obedience to the adjoining 
river. Noble and ignoble, even the girl who attended 
to our kitchen fire, ran. Old and young ran. All the 
world could not have stopped them. By this time 
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tht? clouds bofcan to gather, and a crowd went out to 
welcome the iniglity man, who, as they imagined, was 
now collecting in the heavens his stores of rain. Just 
as ho was de.sccnding the height into the town, the 
iiurnense concourse danced and shouted, so that the 
verv earth ramr, and at the same time the lightnings 
(linU'd, imd \Uv thinidcrs Voaivd in Jiwtiil ^mndcur. A 
lic;i\ \ dro|)s I’ell, which jiroduccd the most thrilling* 
cotiicv on the deluded multitude, whose slioutings 
hullied id! description. Faith hung* uixm the lips oJ‘ 
the impostor, while he jiroclaimcd aloud that this year 
tiu: women must cultivate gardens ou the lulls, and 
not in the vidlevs, I'or these wo\dd lie deluged. After 
the din had somewhat subsided, a few individuals 
came to our dwelliiuis, to treat us and our doctrines 
with derision. “ Where is your Hod V' om* asked 

with a sneer. We weie silent, Jieeanse the wiek(‘d 

were Ixd’oix' ns. lie eontinned, “Have yon not 
^eeu our Morimo Have \ou not belield liim east 
from In.- arm his licry spears, and rend the heavens/ 
Have you ;u)l heard with your eais his voice in the 
clouds addiim- Asilh an interjeelioii oi siipreim* dis- 
gust, “ Von talk of .leliovah and Je-‘Us ; whal can 
they do Never in my life do 1 rememlx r a text 
being brought li^mie witli such power as the words of 
the ]>salmist ; “lie still, aiid know that I am Cod : 

1 will he exalted ainoiuj: the /heathen. ” Then truly 
the enemy came in as a ilood, iiiid it heeame us 
to take refuiro in the Most High, to he enabled 
to lift up a standard against him/’; In eondueting our 
evening .service, my mind was |)owerfully directed to 
Psalm \evii. 1/ : “ Clouds and darkness are round about 
him,” etc. 
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' It was natural Jbr us to calculate on our already 
dark and devious course becoming more gloomy still 
from the stormy cbullitioas of minds inflated by the 
flctitious scenes which the magic powers of the rain- 
maker could paint with a masterly hand. He had 
before his singularly delightful, though clamorous 
reception among his new friends, been particularly 
informed of the character and objects of the mission- 
aries, which his discerning mind would soon discover 
stood in fearful oj)pusition to his own. llie rain- 
makers, as I have since had freciucnt opportunities of 
observing, were men of no common calibre, and it 
was the conviction of their natural superiority of 
genius, which emboldened tliem to lay the public 
mind prostrate before the reveries of their fancies. 
Being foreigners, tliey generally amplilied prodigiously 
on their formei" I'eat?. The pix'sent one, as has been 
noticed, was above fhe (tommon order. He kept the 
chiefs and nobles gazing on him with silent amaze- 
ment, while the demon of mendacity enriched his 
themes with lively imagery, making them fancy 
they saw their corn-fields floating in the breeze, and 
their flocks and herds return lowing homewards by 
noonday from the abiindance of pasture. He had 
in his wrath desolated the cities of the enemies of 
his peojjle, by streteliing forth his hand, and com- 
manding the clouds to- burst upon them. He had 
arrested the progress of a powerful army, by causing 
a flood to descend, which formed a miglity river, 
and aiTested their .•course. These, and many other 
})retended su])ernatural displays of his power, were 
received as sober truths. The report of his fame 
sj»read like wild-fire, and the chiefs of the neighbour- 
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ing tribus came to pay liim houiage. We scarcely 
knew whether to expect from him oj)en hostility, 
secret machinations, or professed friencishij). He, like 
all oi‘ his jn’ofession, was a thinking and calculating 
soul, in the habit of studying human nature, affable, 
engagiipi:, with an acute eye, and exhibiting a dignity 
of inien, Avith an ample ^haro of self-esteem, which, 
notwithstanding all his ohsciiuiousness, he could not 
hidc‘. He waited u])on us, and it was well ; for though 
we wished at all times to become all things to all 
men, he would have grown old before wc could have 
constrained ourselves to pay court to one, who, under 
the iniiuciK^e of the great enemy of souls, had reacdied 
the A'cry j)iiinacle of fame, lie Ibund we were men 
of ])eace, and would not (|uaiTel. For the sake of 
obtaining a small piece of tobac(‘0, he would occasion- 
ally pay us a visit, and even enter the place of 
worship, lie was also studious not to give oHence, 
while in the course of conversation, li(‘ would give a 
feelile assent to our views, as to the sources of that 
element, over which he pretended to have a sovereign 
control. He sai<l he Avas jioor, and this fact, to 
thinking minds, Avould have jiroved that his successful 
achievements must have been either gratuitous or ill 
rewarded. When 1 put a (piestion on the subjeert 
to one of his admirers, in ovder to excite susj>icion, 
the reply was, “ The Bahurutsis,” the people from 
Avhorn he came, “are stinirv; thev never reward 
peopk* for tlicir scrvicTS.” 

It inidit 1)1' brictly noticed, that in order to carry 
on the fraud, lie would, when c-londs appeared, order 
the women ncitlier to plant nor sow, lest they shovdd 
be seared away. F(c would also lecjuire them to 
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to the'ficlds, and ^allifr certain rocds and herbs, with 
whicdi he iniglit lil^llt what appeared to tlie natives 
mysterious fires. I'ilate with hope, they would jjo in 
crowds to the hills and dales, lu-rborize, and return 
to the town with soni^s, and lay their gatherings at his 
leet. With the.se he would , sometimes jiroceed to cer- 
tain hills, and raise siimke ; gladly would he have raised 
the wind also, il" he coidd have done so, well knowing 
that the latter is l're(|ucntly the jurcursor of rain. 
I.le would select the time of new and full moon for 
his purpose, aware that at those seasons there was 
fre<|uenlly a change in the atmosjdiere. It was often 
a matter of speculation with me whether such men 
had n«)t the fullest conviction in tlieir own minds 
that they were gulling the pid)lic; and op|)ortunitics 
have heen aflordc'd which convinced me that my sus- 
picions were well grounded. J met one among the 
Barolongs, who, from some service 1 had done him, 
thought me very kind, and, before he knew my 
charader, hecame very intimate. JJe had derived 
henetit from some of my medicines, and consecpieutly 
viewed me as a doctor, and one of his own fraternity. 
In re[)ly to some of my remarks, he said, “ It is 
only wise men who can he rain-makers, for it retpiires 
very great wisdom to diceive so many adding, “you 
and I know that.” At. the same time he gave me 
a broad hint that I mu.st not remain there, lest 1 
should inlerl'ere with his field of labour. 

'J'lie rain-maker found the clouds in our country 
rather harder to m mage than those he had left, lie 
com])lained that secret rogues were disobeying his 
[•roclamations. hen urged to make repeated trials, 
he would reply, “ You only give me shec|) and goats 
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to kill, Iherclbre 1 can only make f::oat-rain ; irtve me 
fat slauirliter oxen, and 1 shall lot you see ox-rain.’' 
One day, as he was takinir a sound sleej), a shower 
tell, on whieli one of the jirineipal men entered his 
house lo congratiilale him, but to his utter ama/e- 
mont louiul him totally yisensible to what was tran- 
spiring. *“ Hela ka rare! illulloo, liy my father,) 1 
thouirht you were makinir rain,” said the intruder, 
when, ai’isin^ from his slumbers, and seeimi- his ivife 
siltiuL^ (m tlie lloor shakini*: a milk-sack in order to 
obtain a little l>utter to anoint lier hair, he replied, 
|>()intinir to tlie oiieration of ehurninL^ ‘‘ Do you 
not see iny wife ehurnimr rain as fast as she can 
This reply ^ave entire satisfaction, and it jiresently 
spread throimii the lemrth and breadth of the town, 
that the jain-maker had churned the shower out of 
a milk-saek. 'fhe moi'^tun* caused by this shower 
was dried up hy a scorehimr sun, and many lonir 
weeks followed without a simple ek)ud, and when 
llu‘si* did appear tluy mijrlit souu'tinus he seiai, to 
the ^reat mort itieation ol the eoiijurer, to diseharuie 
their watery treasures at an immense dislanet*. ’^I'liis 
di>aj)pointnu*nt was inereased wlu n a lu'asy eloud 
would pa>s over willi tremendous thunder, hut not 
one drop of rain. There had l)een several sueeessive 
years of droujjjlit, durim!: wlyeh water had not been 
seen to tlow upon the jxrouiur; and in that climate^ 
it rain docs not jail c()ntinuou>ly and- in eonsiderahle 
ijuantitie?, it is all exhaled in a eouiih* of hours. *ln 
dij(-in<j: irravi's we have jbund rfii* earth as dry as 
dust at lour or live teet dejith, mIicii the surface W’iis 
saturated with rain. 

The women had cultivated extensive tields, hut the 
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seed \<as lying in the soil as it had been thrown from 
the hand ; the cattle were dying from want of pas- 
ture ; and hundreds ol' living skeletons were seen 
going to the fields in quest of unwholesome roots 
and reptiles, while many were dying with hunger. 
Our sheep, as helore state^l, were soon likely to be 
all devoured, and finding their number daily ‘diminish, 
we slaughtered the remainder and |)ut the meat in 
salt, which of coui‘S(! was far from being agreeable in 
such a climate, and where vegetables were; so scarce. 

All these circumstances irritated the rain-maker 
viTv much ; but he was often puzzled to find some- 
thing on which to lay the blame, for he had exhausted 
his skill. One night, a small cloud passed over, and 
the only Hash of lightning, from which a heavy peal 
of thunder burst, sti’uck a tree in the town. Next 
day, the rain-maker and a number of people assembled 
to ])erform tlie usual ceremony on such an event. It 
was ascendiMl, and rojies of griuss and grass I'oots wcie 
bound round different parts of the trunk, which in 
the Acaciu ijirrtjfe is seldom much injui'cd. A limb 
may be torn oft', but of numerous trees of that spe- 
cies which 1 have seen struck by lightning, the trunk 
ajqieai’s to resist its power, as the fluid produces only 
a strijic or groove along the bark to the ground. 
WJieu tliesc bandages wpro made he deposited some 
of his nostrums, and gof quantities of water handed 
up, which he poured with great solemnity on the 
Avounded tree, while the lussembled multitude shouted 
“ Puin, pula." T|^is done, the tice was hewn down, 
dragged out of the town, and burned to ashes. Soon 
after this unmeaning ceremony, he got large bowls 
of water, with which was mingled an infusion of bulbs. 
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All the iiu'n ol’ the town llien enine together, and 
passed in succession belore him, when he sj)rinkled 
each with a zebra’s tail, which be dipped in the 
water. 

As all this and much more did not succeed, he 
had recourse to another stratagem. Me knew well 
that l)alff)()iiN wen* not vary easily eaiidit amon^ the 
rocky irh'ns and shelvinir |»reci|)i(*es ; (liererore, in 
order to irain lime, he informed the men lliat, to make 
rain, he must have a ha boon ; that the animal must 
hi* withoiil a hlemi>h, not a hair was to he wantifijr 
on its body. One would have thoudit any simpleton 
rnif*ht have seen throuirli his tricks, as their hein^ 
al)le to present him with a hahoon in that state was 
imposr ihle, even thouirh they cauLdit him aslecfn 
Forth salli(‘d a hand of chosen runners, who ascended 
the nei^hhourinLi: nu)unlain. The hahoons from their 
lofty dornicili’s had heen in the ha'i)it of lookinf:: down 
on the plain licncath at the natives cmirclini^, arid 
pui'^aiiuir the tjuauiras and anti’lojns, little dreamim; 
that om* day they would themsilves he objects of 
pursuit. They hobbled otl* in consternation, ^runtimj; 
and screamine: and lea|>imj: from rock to nx k, occa- 
sionally lookimi: down on their ])ursuers, ^rinnin;! and 
|i2:nashin‘j: tlieir teeth. 

After a lonir j)ursuit, with wounded limbs, scratched 
l)odie.s, and broken toes, a youflir one was secured and 
broujj;ht to the town, the caj)tors exultinc; as if they had 
obtainecha irreat spoil. The wily roirue, on seeing the 
animal, j)iit on a countenance ex-hibitin<i: the most in- 
tense sorrow, exclaiininjr, “ My heart is rent in pieces ; 

I am dumb with liirief and pointing to the ear of the 
baboon, which was scratched, and the tail, which had 
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lost some hairs, added, “ Did 1 not tell you I could 
not make rain if there was one hair wanting ?” After 
some days another was obtained ; but there was still 
some iinjjerfection, real or alleged. He had often 
said, that, if they would procure him the heart of a 
lion, he would show them he could make rain so 
abundant, that a man might think himself w*efi off to 
be under shelter, as when it fell it might sweep w'hole 
towns away. lie had discovered that the clouds rc- 
(piired strong medicine, and that a lion’s heart would 
do the business. To obtain this, the rain-maker well 
knew was no joke. One day it was announced that 
a lion had attacked one of the cattle outposts, not far 
from the town, and a ])arty set otf for the twofold 
purjiosc of getting a key to the clouds and ilisposing 
of a dangerous enemy. I’lie orders were imjieralive, 
what(!vcr the consc((iienccs might be, whieli, in this 
instance, might hate been very serious, had not one 
of our men shot tlie terrilic animal dead with a gun. 
This w'as no sooner done than it was cut uj) for roast- 
ing and boiling ; no matter if it had previously eaten 
some of their relations, they ate it in its turn. No- 
thing could exceed their enthusiasm when they re- 
turned to the town, bearing the lion’s heart, and 
singing the eon(|ueror’s song in full chorus ; the rain- 
maker prepared his medicines, kindled his fires, and 
might be seen u]>on \.he top of the hill, stretching 
forth his puny^ hands, and beckoning the clouds to 
draw near, or even shaking his sjiear, and threatening 
that if they tHsobeyed, they should feel his ire. I’he 
deluded populace believed all this, and wondeivd the 
rains would not fall. Asking an cxjierienced and 
judiciotis man, the king’s uncle, how' it was that so 
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great an o))erator on liie cloiuls could not sxiccecd, 
“All,” he replied, with apparent feeling, “ there is a 
cause for the hardlieartedne.ss of the clouds, if the 
rain-maker could only find it out.” A scrutinizing 
watch was kept u]) on everything done by the mis- 
sionaries. Some weeks after mv return from a visit 
to (irifiucl Town, a grand discoverv was made, tliat 
the rain had btrn prevented by inv bringing a bag of 
salt from that place in my wagon. The charge was 
marie b\ the king and bis attendants, with great gra- 
vity and form. As giving the least ollence by laugh- 
ing at their puerile actions, ought always to be 
avoided, when dealing with a ]>eo])le who are sincc're, 
thougli deluded, the case was on my ])art investigated 
with more than usual solemnity. Alothibi and liis 
ai(Ude-eam)> accom|)ainvrl nu’ to the' store-house, 
where tire ick’ntieal bag stood. It. was ojien, with t!ie 
white eonUnls full in view. “'I'Kere it is/' he ex- 
claimed, with an air of- sati>.faction. Ihit finding, on 
examination, that tlu‘ re|M)rted salt wix^ only while 
clay or chalk, the y couhl not help laughing at their 
own credulity. 

We fearlessly ])ointed out to them their di'lusion, 
and ouj* only wonder was that we liarl not been ac- 
cused before : we had (K-casionally heard whi.speriiigs 
that we were not guiltless of the great drought. We 
tried both in public and in p^Hvatc' eojiversation tr) 
imjnvss them with the .sublime truth.s of creation, 
j)roviden<^\ and redemption, hut the universal reply 
was, ‘ inaka hela,” only lie.s. In «t. conversation with 
ISIothihi, the rain-maker, and a few others, 1 re- 
marked, in reference to some insinuations, that I 
should with great j)leasure meet him before an assein- 
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; biy of the people, and discuss the subject? To this 
at first consented, but soon afterwards retracted, 
for this reason, that the sul)ject vvbicb we should 
have to discuss was far too high for the peoj)le, being 
what only rain-makers and pbiloso])hers could talk 
about. We consoled ourselves with the hope that there 
was no probability of our bping implicated, ^*s‘our few 
cows as well as theirs were dying, and w'e were with- 
out a drop of milk. Nothing could exceed the art- 
fulness with which he carried on the game ; he said 
the Bushmen had cut down certain bushes behind the 
hills, and he advised an extirpating commando to go 
agaiast them. This was overruled. lie then disco- 
vered that a corpse, which had been put into the ground 
some weeks befoi'e, had not received enough w'ater 
at its burial. Ho knew tbe horror the Bechuanashad 
at the idea of touching a j»utrid body, and he thought 
he would tix thcn>,' and made it known that the body 
must be token uj), washed, and re-intenx'd. He sup- 
posed they would not do this, hut he was mistaken ; 
the ceremony, horrible as it must have been, was per- 
formed ; but the sky remained cloudless still. 

The people at last became impatient, and poured 
forth their curses against brother Hamilton and my- 
self, as the cause of all their sorrows. Our bell, 
which was rung for public worship, they said, fright- 
ened the clouds ; our«j)fayers came in also for a share 
of the blame. “ Don’t you,” said the chief rather 
fiercely to me, “bow down in }'our houses^-and pray 
and talk to something bad in the ground ?” A coun- 
cil was held, and restrictions were to be laid on all 
our actions. We refused compliance, urging that the 
spot on which the mission premises stood had been 
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^iven to the missionaries. The rain-maker ap*peared 
to avoid aecusini^ us openly; he felt some sense "of 
obligation, his wife having experienced that my medi- 
cines and mode of bleeding did her more good than 
all his nostrums. He would occasionally visit our 
hunihle dwellings, and when 1 happened to he in the 
smith’s sho]), he would look on most intently when 
he saw a piece of iron welded, or an instrument made, 
and tell nu' privately he wished 1 were living among 
his people, assuring me that there* was j)lenty of 
timber and iron there. 

One day he came and sat down with a face some- 
what elongated, and evincing inward dissatisfaction. 
On making in<iuiry, 1 found, as 1 had h(*ard whis- 
pered the clay before, that all was not right ; the 
jnihlic voice wa*' soimding ominous in his c’ars. lie 
iin|uired how the* woincMi were in, our country ; and 
sui)j)osing he wislu’d to know wlial they were like, I 
pointed him to my wife, addif»g that there weie 
some taller, and some .shorter than she was. “ 1’hat 
is not what I mean,” he replied, “ I want to know 
what part they take in public allairs, and how they 
act when they do so.” I M‘|)lied, “that when the 
women of my country had occasion to take an active 
l)art in any jjuhlic afl*airs, they carried all before 
them ; ” adding, in a jocose strain, “ wait till we mis- 
sionaries get the women on our side, as they now are 
on yours, and there will be no more rain-makers in 
the countP\\” At this remark he looked at me as if 
I had just risen out of the earth."*: “ Afay that time 
never arrive ! ” he cried, with a countenance expres- 
sive of unusual anxiety. I replied, “that time would 
assuredly come, for Jehovah, the mighty (iod, had 

Y 
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spoken it.” He was evidently cliafirincd, for he had 
come for advice. “ WJiat am I to do? ” he inquired ; 
“ 1 wish all the women were men ; I can ‘!;et on with 
tl)c men, l)ut 1 cannot manaj^e tlie women.” 1 viewed 
this as a deli(;ate moment, and, feelini' the need of 
caution, replied “ that the .women liad ju.st cause to 
complain ; he had ))romjsed‘lhem rain, but the land was 
dust, their gardens horned ii]), and, were I a woman, I 
would conqdain as loudly as any of them.” Tohisin- 
(piiry, “ What am I to do to pacify them ?” I recom- 
mended him to he an honest man, and confess that he 
had heeii misleading himself as well as the ])uhlic. 
“ They will kill me,” he said. 1 repeated my advice 
" lie honest,” adding, that if he were in any danger, 
w'e would do what we could to save him. He arose, 
and retired with a sorrowful countenance, leaving Mr. 
Hamilton and myself to draw our own conclusions. 

•‘t 

Of one thing we were j>ersuaded, that a storm was 
gjithering, not such a one, however, as woidd cover 
the hilts and valleys w ith verdure, and the fields with 
corn, hut one whicdi nught sweep away the desire of 
our hearts, in breaking u]» the mission. At such sea- 
sons we were enabled by hiith to j-eali/.e the consoling 
assurance, “ The Loi'd of hosts is with us ; the God 
of Jacob is our refuge.” 

The rain-maker ken*, himself very sceludcd for a 
fortnight, and, after cogitating how he could make 
his own cause good, he appeared in the public fold, 
and ])roclaimed that he had discovered thecau.se of the 
drought. All wt'a’c now eagerly listening ; he dilated 
some time till he had raised their expectation to the 
highest 2>itf:lh when he revealed the mystery. ” Do 
you not see, when clouds come over us, that Hamil- 
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toil and Moffat look at them ? ” Tliis (juestiorf rceeiv- 
insi; a hcai'ty and iinaniniou.s aftirination ; he added, 
that our white faces friirhU'ned away the clouds, and 
they need not exjiect rain so loin; as we weiv in 
the country. This was a home stroke, and it was 
an ease matter for us to. calculate what the influence 
i)\ cliarirf would {)v ou tlu^ public mind. AN'c 

wire vt'iv .'ioon ininnned ol ibt* evil oi* our conduct, 
to wlucli wc pli'Jidcd iruilly, promisinii:, Ibiit as 
Avcrc not aware that wc were doinir wronp;, ln*ini:: as 
aiixinus as any tlicm for rain, we would willingly 
look to our chins, or the ground, all the day lou.i;*, it* 
it would serve thc'ir jiurpose. It was rather remark- 
able, that much as they admired my lonji; black heard, 
they thoiiLiht that iu this case it was most to blame. 
llowev(‘r, this season of trial passed over, to our 
great comlort, thouLrh it was folipwed for some lime 
with many iiulications ol‘ suspicion* and distrust. 

Shortly alter, wc accidentally heard that some one 
was to h(‘ speari'd. \ iok ut as the natives some- 
times wire airaiusl us, we did not suspect iujuiy was 
intemU'd to ourselves. We imagined it was the 
poor rain-maker ; and thouirh we felt anxious by any 
means to save his life, the great difliculty was to find 
out wliethcr he was to he the victim ; for though 
we laid several of their peiij)le about us, and their 
council chamber was in the open air, exposed to the 
vulgar, it was a ditlicult matter to discover secrets of 
that descrij)tion. Anxious to save life, which the 
Hechuanas will sometimes allow ’*U) he redeemed, it 
occurred to me that a very .simple stratagem might 
unveil tlic mystery: I knew an individual of iiiHuence 
wlio was likely to know the affair. She was often 
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ailiii;', and, like all the natives, fond of medicines, for 
amoiifj; sucli a peoj)le a doctor is always welcome, 
esj)ecial]y if he asks no fee. My in(|uiries about the 
state of her health, and the exj)ression of sympathy, 
w'cre most accej)tahle ; and tlu^ moment I saw her well 
pleased, I asked, as if it .were a well-known fact, 
“ Why are they thinking of killing the rain-maker ? 
Tliey surely do not intend to eat him. VVliy not let 
the poor man go to his own land f ” She very 
abruptly asked, “ Who told you ? ” Rising, J said, 
“That is all I want to know ; ” wdien she called out 
after me, “ Do not tell that J told yo\i, or they will 
kill me.” 1 entered the ])uhlic fold, where about 
thirty of the iirincipal men .sat in .secret council ; it 
was a council of death. JIad I put the question 
whether they really intended to commit that deed, 
they would have ga/.ed on me with utter ama/.ement, 
that I should have harhoiired such a suspicion, and 
have sworn, by all their forefathers that ever lived, 
that they had no such intention. J asked no tpies- 
tion, but charged them with the I’act, pointing out the 
magnitude of the crime of adding sin to sin; tints 
]»rovoking .lehovidt, by j>liieing a man on His throne, 
and then killing him beetui.se he was unable to do 
what they wished him to jterform. 1 then pleaded 
hard that his life might he sjtared, and he allowed to 
return to his own country in |)eace. A well-known 
old man arose, in a stsde of great rage, quivering his 
spear, and, adverting to the exce.ssive drought, the 
lean herds, the dying people, and the cattle which the 
rain-maker had eaten, vowed that he w'ould plunge 
that spear into the rain-makers heart, and asked who 
was to hinder him. I said 1 should with my entreaties. 
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and if till St* ^vould not do, I should oftor a rartsoin to 
siiM his lilV. I was asked il‘ I was not aware that he 
was our eneiii\,and that if he had had his will we 
slaiidd have been dead. They had otten thoiii::hl us 
M TV >illy and weak-minded to persist in tellinc: them 
till* same thinir so often i^hont “ oni* Jesus hut now 
to Ml* a*man laliour to save the life o< his enemy, was 
whal tlu \ conld not comprehend. Ills lite was sjiared, 
howevi r ; and Alolhihi, alter condnetinu* him over the 
plain towards tin* Matinarin Kiver, returned, and en- 
tered onr hoi]>e ^^ilh a smile of the most entire satis- 
I’aetion on his eonntenanei*, perl’eetly sensible of his 
nieritorions condnet, and expetdini:: comrratulalions, 
which were liberally, and we thonnht deservedly, 
hest()W(‘d. 

Thus ended, amonir the Batlai>is, the career of a 
notable rain-maker, whom 1 slnjll havi* occasion to 
notice in mv visit to tlic* Bananirki^<i nation, whc*re he 
was evi'iitnally nmi’deied. It is a remarkable fact that 
a ram-maker seldom dii's a natural death. J have 
known '-ome, and heard of many, who had, by one 
means or other, fallen a prey to the fury of their disap- 
|)oinled emiiloyers ; hut notw ithstandin;^ this, there 
wa> no want of snece>sorN, 'riiei'c is not one tribe 
who ha\e not imlirued their hands in tlu* blood of 
these impostors, wliom they tirst adore, then curse, and 
lasllv destrov. 
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Ai.'nioiuiii \vc were thus (k'livurcd from the mixoliina- 
tioiis of one who, as we allerwarcls learned, was an 
active, though covert enemy to our influence among 
the pcojile, and thougli his removal afforded xxs the 
sincerest gratification, the ptd)lic mind was opposed to 
our residence in the country. Every change appeared 
for the worse ; and as we proceeded with our work, 
our prospects became darker than ever. The Bush- 
men had been very troublesome in taking cattle and 
killing the watchers. M e c*ould not approve of the 
Bechuana system of vengeance and extii^jation, which, 
instead of dimini.sliing the CA’il, apj^cared only to add 
fuel to the fire of thcir fierce passions. We were 
sus])ectcd of befriending that hajxless race of beings, 
from charging our inen, who sometimes went to assist 
in retaking cattle, on no account to shoot the Bush- 
men. It was in vain we apjxealed to the injunctions 
of .Tesus, our Lord and master : every argument 
of that description was always met with vehemently 
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sjivii'rc* v(X’itVi'iitions of “ M;'ika liola, " — Lio?^ only. 
I'luv candidly acknowlcdircd that \vc wroim'od no 
man, and that \vc laid no wish to inllict an injury 
on a single individual ; hut they woidd with c(|ual 
caiiflour tell us, tliat we were the eau>e of all the 
di'niiuht ; and we ha\*e l)eeji more than oiuv asked if 
we were*not alVaid <if lyiw.ir down in our l)eds, lest wo 
and our reed-huilt house> should he l)urned to ashes 
l>e{oi*e morniiiir. 

K\ erylhinir w ronir done hy a ( ;ri(|ua while hunting: 
in the eountry, was thrown in our leilh; and if any 
OIK* ol' the natives felt himself a^‘j:rii*ved duriiej: a 
visit to that j»eo|)le, we were told that we oui^ht to 
havi* iireventc*d it. Hie improj^er conduct of some 
j)rofessors w ho came to hunt and barter, as in the first 
instance, when the mission was c-ommenc(»d, was held 
u|) to us as the lVuil< of the iro<]K*l ; and they would 
tell us to uo 1.0 certain peoph', aiVl make* them f!;ood 
heloi’i* atl('mi)!in;r the renovation of the l>e(‘huana 
nation. We hecaine inured to such thr(‘at(*nim; re- 
pi’oaches and '-corn; hut many were the melancholy 
hoM!> we -|u‘Mt in i^loomy lorc'hodiiiirs. Much grati- 
tude i>, liowevc*!', due to Him Avho “ rc'straineth his 
rough wind in the day «)f his ea>t wind,’' that we were, 
never allowed to su>peel that Ihcw would do us any 
personal violence. ^ 

The followinir I’ac-t will illustj’ate, in some measure, 
the ]»osilion in wliieli we stood with, the |)eo[de, who, 
hy thi.> lime, were eliafed in sj)irit In* the severe 
drought, aud mortified to tlie hhjhest degree to sec 
all their boasted powers vanish like a vapour on tlie 
mountaiirs hrow'. One day about noon, a chief man, 
and a dozen of his attendants, came and seated them- 
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wives under tfll shadow of a large tree, near my 
house. A secret council had been held, as is usual, 
the held, under pretence of a hunt, and the present 
party was a deputation to apprize us of the results. 
I hai)pcned at that moment to be engaged in repairing 
my wagon near at hand. Being informed that, some- 
thing of im])ortsuice was to be communicated, Mr. 
ITainilton was called. Wc stood patiently to hear the 
incssage, being always ready to face the worst. The 
])rincipal sjK'aker informed us, that it w’as the deter- 
mination ol' the chiefs of the ])eoj)lc that wc should 
leave the eoimtiy ; and referring to onr disregsiid of 
threatenings, added what was tantamount to the as- 
suniuee that measures of a violent kind would be 
resorted to, to cany their resolutions into effect, in 
ease of our disobeying the order. While the chief was 
speaking he stood wi a rather iin])osing, 1 could not 
say threatening attitude, <|uivering his spear in his 
right hand. Mrs. M. Avas at the door of our cottage, 
with the babe in her anus, watching the crisi.s, for 
such it was. We replied, “ We have indeed felt 
most reluctant to leave, and are now more than eAxr 
resolATd to abide by our jiost. We ])ity you, for you 
know not what you do; wc have .suffered, it is time; 
and He Avliose serA'auts aa’c are has directed us in His 
word, ‘ When they per^y'cute you in one city, flee ye 
to another but although aac haA’e suffered, we do not 
consider all that has been done to us by the people 
amounts to j)ersecution ; we aic prepared 'to cxjjcct 
it from svicb as kn^w no la'tter. If you arc rcsoh’ed 
to rid yourselves of us, you must resort to stronger 
mea.sures, for our hearts aix* with you. You may 
shed our blood or burn us out. We kiioAV you will 
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not touch our wives and children. Then shall they 
who sent us know, and God who now secs and hears 
\vhat wc do, shall know, that we have been persecuted 
indeed.” At these words the chief man looked at his 
comi»anions, remarking, with a significant shake of 
the head, “ These men nmst have ten lives, when they 
are so fearless of death ;* there must l)c something in 
immortality.” The meetinir hroke up, and they left 
us, no doubt fully impressed with the idea that we 
were impractieahle men. 

We could not help feeling deeply thankful for 
the turn this short hut .solemn interview had taken. 
The charire brought against us hy tlu* rain-maker 
was, by every passing cloud and whistling hlsist from 
the torrid zone, brought fresh to their mimis ; and 
thev thouirht that, having teacdiers of strange doc- 
triiKs ainonir tlit'in, such as lluiir ioi'cl’athc'rs lu'vcr 
kiu'w, the country would he burned uj). "I'liev were 
wo!!t to tell us of the Hoods of aneic’iit times, the 
incessant showers which clotlied the very rocks with 
verduie, and the iriant trees and forests which once 
studded the hrows of the llainhana hills and neii^h- 
hourinir [)lains, Tluw boasted of the Knruinan and 
t)lher rivers, with their im[iassahlc‘ torrent^, in which 
the hi[)|u)[iolaini jilayed, wliile the lowin’^ herds 
walked to their necks in ;rtyiss, filling: llu'ir viakukas 
(milk saek>) with milk, makinj: every heart to sinj; 
for joy. It was in vain that we endeavoured to 
coiiviiiee them that the dry seasons had eommeneed 
at a jieriod lon^ anterior to* ihv arrival of the 
missionaries. Independent of this fact heinj; handed 
down by their forefathers, they had ludore their eyes 
the fragments of more fruitful years in the immense 
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number of stumps and roots of enormous trunks of 
' ac(ma giraffe, when now scarcely one is to be seen 
raising its stately head above the slirubs ; while the 
sloping sides of hills, and the ancient beds of rivers, 
jilainly evinced that they were denuded of the herbage 
which once clothed their surface. Indeed, the whole 
country north of the Orange River lying east of the 
Kalagare desert, presented to the eye of an European 
something like an old neglected garden or field. As, 
however, the natives never philosophized on atmo- 
spheric changes, and the ju'ohable causes of the 
failure of the plenteous years, they were not likely 
to be convinced such could dej)cud on anything 
done by man, even though they were credulous 
enough to believe that their rain-makers could charm 
or frighten the clouds into showers, or that our 
tiices or prayers coujd jirevent their descending. 

When reference has been made to certain trees, 
especially the Milkwood, {sideroxuluni inerme,) and a 
lew shrubs, which they prohibit being touched with 
a knife or an axe when the min is expected, I have 
embraced the o])]>ortuuity of trying to convince the 
more intelligent, that (hey themselves were the active 
agents of bringing about an entire change of atmo- 
sphere. The Ik'cluianas, especially the Hntlapis and 
the neighbouring tribes,, are a nation of levellei’s — 
not reducing hills to eempamtive ])huns, for the sake 
of building their towns, but cutting down every spe- 
r*ies of timber, without regard to scenery or Economy. 
Houses are chiefly composed of small timber, and 
their fences of braiuhes and shrubs. Thus when 
they flx on a site for a town, their first consideration 
is to he as near a thicket as ]»ossible. The whole is 
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presently levelled, leaving only a few trees, one in 
each great man’s fold, to afford shelter from the heat, 
and under which the men work and recline. 

The gnnmd to he occupied for cultivation is the 

ne.vt object of attention ; the large trees, being too 

hal'd for their iron axes, thev burn them down by 
• * * ** 

kccpiiiiT iTp a lire at the •root. 'flRNe siij)ply them 
witli hriiiu‘I)ts loi* I’enees, while the spai'rows, so de- 
stnietive to their ^rain, are thus deprived of an asylum. 
These f'eiiees, as well as those iu the towns, require 
eousljuil repair>, and indeed the 1‘ormer must l)e re- 
neweil every year, and by this means the eountry for 
many miles around becomes entirely eh*ared ol‘ timber ; 
while in the more se(|uestered spots, wliere they have 
their out-])osts, the same work of destruction iroes on. 
Thus, oi‘ wliok* forests, when* the prafle and ek*phanl 
wen* wont to seek their dails lbod,,nothiiii; remains. 

When tin* nati\es r(‘move from fhat district, which 
may he al’ti r only a lew years, the minor s|)eeies of 
the acacia soon icrow.^, hut the arnrln [ihdjj'r n*quires 
an a'je to become a tree, and many aurcs must pass 
lu’lbre they attain the dimensions of their predecessors. 
The wood, when ohl, is dark red, rou.Lrh irraiiu’d, and 
exi'ci’diiiLdy hard and heavy: after bciiiir dried for years, 
when thrown into the water it sinks like lead. In the 
course ol my journeys I ha^e met with trunks of 
enormous si/e, which, if the .'time W(‘re calculated 
necessary for their jrrowth, as well 'as their decay, 
one miirlil be led to conclude that they s])runLr up 
immediately aft(*r the flood, if ilc^t before it. The 
natives have also the yearly custom of burnintr the 
dry e:rass, which o\\ some occasions destroys slirubs 
and trees even to the very summit of the niountains. 
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To this system of extermination may be attributed 
the long succession of dry seasons. “ The felling of 
forests has been attended in many countries by a 
diminution of rain, as in Barbadocs and Jamaica.* 
For in tropical countries, where the quantity of aque- 
ous vapour in the atmosphere is great, but where, on 
the other hand, the direct»rays of the sun"' are most 
powerful, any impediment to the free circulation of 
air, or any screen which shades the earth from the 
solar rays, becomes a source of humidity ; and when- 
ever dampness or cold has begun to be generated 
by sucb causes, the condensation of vapour continues. 
The leaves, moreover, of all plants are alembics, and 
some of those in the torrid zone have the remarkable 
property of distilling water, thus contributing to pre- 
vent the earth from being parched up.”t This was 
a philosophy whicji the more acute thinkers among 
the people could l)artially com])rchend, though they 
could not believe. I do not, however, despair of 
eventually seeing the whole of the poinilation, some 
of whom are now commencing the building of stone 
fences and brick houses, so fully satisfied on tliis point 
that they will find it for their own interest, as w'ell as 
contributing to the beauty of the country, to encourage 
the growth of timber, particulai ly as it is only such as 
is indigenous which cai^ grow' to any extent. To the 
same cause may be traced the diminution of fountains, 
and the entire failure of some w’hich formerly afforded 
a copious supply, such as Griqua Town, Campbell, 
and a great numl|cT of others which might be men- 
tioned ; and which, according to the established theory 
of springs, must be siqiplied by melted snow', rain, 

* I’liil. Tnms. vol. ii. p. 291. -j- I.jcll's Priii. (u-o. 
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(lew, and vapours condensed. It has been remarked, 
that since the accidental destruction of whole plains 
of the Olen similin (wild olive) by tire, near (iriipia 
Town, as well as the ditninishini; of large shrubs on 
the neighl)ouring heights, a gradual decrease of rain 
has succeeded in that region, and thus the subterra- 
nean cjivCiTis found to serve sis reservoirs in the bowels 
of the earth cease to be supplied, especially when 
there are no lofty mountains to pierce the clouds, or 
arrest and condense vapours whieh float in the at- 
mosphere. 

'riie climate in the countries from the borders of 
the Colony to '2o° north latitude, and to 24” cast 
longitude, is very similar. 'I’he winds which prevail, 
especially in the higher regions, are from the we.st 
and north-west. Cold, withering winds fre(iuenlly 
blow from the south during the, winter months, in 
whieh rain rarely falls, and never* with a south wind. 
In spline:, (the end ofAiieusf,) the north gales com- 
mence, and blow daily, with great violence, from 
about ID A.M., to marly sunset, when a still, serene 
night succeeds. Durine the jnevalence of these winds, 
whieh eontimie till .November, when the air becomes 
moditied by thunder storms, the atmo.-phere appears 
as if dense with smoke, reachim.r as liiLrh as the 
clouds; tliis appearance is occasioned by the light 
particles of dust brought from.lhe sandy plains of the 
Kalagare desert, which is so cxtpiisi-tely tine, that it 
penetrati^ seams and cracks which are almost imper- 
vious to water. These winds ntiiji', with great pro- 
jiriety, lie .styled sandy monsoons. Tliey are so dry, 
as to atl'ect the skin very disaarreeulily ; and the pro- 
cess of exsiccation goes on rapidly, producing in the 
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human frame extreme languor, and febrile symptoms, 
especially with those of a delicate constitution, who, 
though the morning may be perfectly serene, have in 
themselves indications of approaching wind for hours 
before it rises. Towards the latter end of the windy 
season, the tliirsty cuttle may fre<|ucntly he seen turn- 
ing their heads northward* to snuff the acjueous blast, 
as their instinctive ])owers catcli the scent of the 
green herbage ^Yhici) is brought from the tro])ieal 
regions. When tliis is the case, there is reason to 
lio])c that clouds will soon make their appearance 
from the opjmsite (piarter. The wind is rarely from 
the east ; and when it is, we expect rain, which 
will sometimes continue for days, and is what we 
denominate land-rains, being without thunder. '^I’lie 
instinct of cattle under these cirtnimstanccs is very 
remarkable, and sometimes leads to serious eonse- 
(|ucnces. 1 have Known the.se animals, after having 
travelled nearly 200 miles from their country, when 
j)assiiig through one more sterile and dry, eagerly 
snutt' the odoriferous gale blowing from the luxu- 
riai\t plains they had left, and start off in a straight 
line to the [dace from whieh they had eome. 

Many years previous to my sojourn in Nama(pia- 
land, Africaner lost the greatir part of his eattle from 
this cau.se. One evening a strong wind commenced 
blowing from the north ; if smelt of green grass, as 
the natives e.xpressed it. The cattle, not being in folds, 
started oH’ after dark. I'he eircumstance befng impre- 
eedented, it was snppo.sed they had merely wandered 
out to the common where they were accustomed to 
graze ; hut it was found, after much search, that some 
thousands of cattle had directed their course to the 
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north. A few were recovered, but the majority 
escaj)e(l to the Daumra country, alter having been 
])ursued hundreds of iuilo.s. Tliis instinct directs the 
migrations of the anteh)|)e and the wild ass used to 
tlie wilderness, that smiffetli up tlie wind at her plea- 
sure., .h‘r. ii. 2-4. These winds, 1 have learned from 
iiu|uiry*, Voine from witiun the tropics, where rain 
has I'ulieii, and the cool air thereby produced rushes 
southward over the jdains, tilling up the space (“aused 
by the rarelaetion of the air, owing to the approach of 
the sun to the tropic of Capricorn. The more bois- 
terf)i!s these wiiuls are, the more reason we liavc to 
<-\pei-t rain. They cannot extend to any great height, 
as the thunder .-t«)rms which follow, and whi<dj often 
eommeiiee with a small cloud in the opposite direc- 
tion, inercasing into mountain^ of snow, with a tinge 
ol \ellow, pursue an opposite course. These are 
jireeeded by a dead 'lillness, which ctnitimies till the 
tornado hnr>ts n|iuii n> with awful violence, and 
the cloud" have di''eliar'.:ed thi’ir wat< ry treasures. 
In such a ca'C time are almost alwav> two strata 
of cloud", fre(|nenlly mo\ ine: in { |ipu"ite directions. 
The hiirher monntain-like ina-.-e.', with their edges 
exactly (U lined, going «ine wa\, while the f« i lers, or 
loo"e misty vapour beneath, convulsed, and rolliiar 
in learlui velocity, are goim; another; while the 
j»eals of tlumcUr are such ’jls t(t mahi- the verv 
earth treml)le. The lightning is of three descrip- 
tions, one kind jmssiiiu: from cloud to cloiifl ; this is 
seldom aeenmp.mied with any rairf.. .XiaPher kind is 
the torked, which may he seen passitig Ihronirh a 
cloud, and striking the earth ; this is considered tJic 
most dangerous. The most comnam, tiot ulwavs 
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|M6companicd by rain, is what wc arc in the habit of 
calling strjj^m or cliain-lightning. This appears to rise 
from thtHlarth in figures of various shapes, crooked, 
zigzag, and oblique ; and sometimes like a water- 
spout at sea : it continues several seconds, while the 
observer can distinctly see it dissolve in ]>icces like a 
broken chain. The j)erpctnal roar of awful t'hunder 
on these occasions may he conceived, when twenty or 
more of these flashes may he counted in one minute. 
The lightning may also he seen passing upwards 
through the dense mass of vapour, and hranehing out 
like the limbs of a naked tree in the hluc' sky above. 
In .such storms the rain fre(|uently falls in torrents, 
aiid runs ufl' very ra[)i(lly, not moistening the earth, 
except in sandy plains, more than si\ inches deep. 

These storms aie frecpientlj very destniclive, 
though not attended with that loss of life eonmion 
in more ])opulous (onntries. People are killed, esj)e- 
eially such as take refuge under trees ; houses are 
struck, when, in general, some, if not all, the inmates 
perish, (lame are frupienlly killed hy it, .and I have 
known about titty head of c’attle le\elled on the spot. 
Though persons do become so far accustomed to 
these fearful displays of Almighty power as e\en to 
long for them, because tlu\ bring rain, jet they fre- 
cpicntly produce great terror, espeeiallj among the 
lower orders of the aniinal creation. The antelopes 
flee in eon.slenialion ; and i lune had opportunties of 
observing the Ikdala qtoor Hechuanas') stark olf early 
on the morning following such a storm, in quest of 
the young which ha\e been cast through terror; 
thus illustrating the words of the Psalmist, as ren- 
dered in our English translation, “ The voice of the 
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Lord cau-seth the hinds to calve,”* or somewhat 
clearer, as in the Dutch, “ cast their ymingj.” 

While on the subject of thunder, it may ''fie proper 
to obseiTC that we have in those latitudes what the 
natives call scrumatr}, (sermnaeeree,) which is 
thunder without c’louds. . I have freipiently heard it 
duriiiir idy lonir abode ii/ tlie country, and once irf 
a position wliere no clouds could be seen for fifty 
or si\t\ mill's round, even on the most distant 
hori/un, for many weeks; indeed it may be said to 
be heard onij when there are no clouds whatever 
to he seen. When it (Ini's occur, which is not often, 
it is afti'r the sun has passed the meridian, and when 
the day is hottest, with little or no wind. The explo- 
sion appears to he in the clear blue sky; and though 
o\er our heads the intonations are soft, and nothing 
like li<'htmnu: is to be seen. 

Amonir the varieties of nu teoroloicical ])henomena, 
it mii:ht he here noticed, that explosions of snb- 
st.mees occasion, illy take place, which ticnerally strike 
awe into the h(<ithi'n, who are alraid of siifiis in 
the heavens. 'riiese occur after div and sultry 
(lavs. I never met, hovveviT, with a Mochuana who 
had .seen or heard of the fall ol aerolites, 'riie 
natives never apjiear to have formed an\ idea of 
the causes which ])ro(luce tjie phenomena of the 
heav'eu'^, such as eclijiscs. The vai'iie, thou:;h uni- 
versal notion jirevails, when the imion is eclipsed, 
that a p'fat chief has died. They aie diivcted by 
the position of certain stars in tint heavens, that the 
time ha.s arrived, in the revolvimr vear, wJien jiarti- 
cular roots can he dm; up for use, or when they may 
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commence their hibours of the field. This is their 
li/clialcoloiro, (turniii{j;.s or revolvings,) or what - we 
should call the sprinj; time of the year. The Pleiades 
they call selemela, which may be translated, cidtivator, 
or the precursor of agriculture, from leniela, the 
relative verb to cultivat<i for ;* and .s-e, a jn’cnominal 
jircfix, distinguishing thciK as- the actors: Thus, 
when this constellation assumes a certain position in 
the heavens, it is the signal to commence cidtivating 
their fields and gardens.f 'Phundcr they su]>posed 
to he caused by a (;erlain bird which may he seen 
soaring very high during the storm, and which ap- 
peared to the natives as if it nestled among the 
forked lightnings. Some of these birds are not uu- 
fre(|ucntly killed, and their having been seen to 
descend to the earth may have given ri.se to this 
ludiia'ous notion. .1 have never had an oj)j)ortunity 
of examining this liird, hut J presume it belongs to 
the vulture sjiecics. 

Ix’aving these subjects for the j)resent we turn 
again to the mis.sion, which, while it suffered much 
from the presence of t he rain-maker, his absence did 
not appear to have produced any change on the 

* Tills peculiarity in tlic Sccliiiaiia lani^iiaf'c will be explained in 
the chapter on its cbaractrr. 

f Dr. Tbonias 'NVinrcrlnfit'oni, in liis account of the native Afri- 
cans in the neiglihourhotxl of Sierra Leone, oh.scrves, in remarkable 
unison with this Ktateinent, that “ the proper time for preparing 
the plantations is shown by the particular situation in‘the heavens 
of the Pleiades, ealle^^ hy the lUdloms, awarrang.” In fact this 
notion prevails in almost all the nations of the interior of Africa 
with which we are acquainted, and forcibly illustrates the imjiort of* 
the interrogation, “ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades 
(spring) r 
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minds of the natives, except that of mortification. 
We could not help being sincerely thankful that 
there ^vas no ])ul)lic prohibition made against at- 
tendance on divine ivorship ; therefore, generally, a 
few came, tliough sometimes only such as were our 
dc|K‘n<lants. A very large majority had never en- 
tered the chapel, lading ‘threatened by llieir supe- 
riors if tiicy did ; and others would not for their 
lives have set a foot within the threshold. At an 
early period, \Nhen the place of worship was built, 
a wooden Dutch chu'k had been fixed upon the wall, 
for the pur|)()se of regulating th(‘ hours of worshij). 
Immediately above the dial was a small box, in 
which were a c()Uj)le of liliputiaii soldiers, who 
strutted out when the clock striutk. C’onrad ftuys 
and others had poisoned the minds of sojne of the 
leading mi'ii with tlu* idea that* the missionaries 
were only tlie jirecursors of the (Government, who 
wduld soon follow in their train, and make soldiers 
of e\'erv one of them. Thv little images in the 
clock were soon inagnilit'd into (Goliaths, and the 
place of worshij) looked upon as an riniht ra khnfeyOy 
a house of bondage. It was necessary to take down 
the fairy-looking strangers, and cut a pic*ce off their 
])ainted bodies, to convinee the €alfrighU*d natives 
that the objects of their alarin were only hits of 
coloured wood. Many, however, thought the ?nsclvcs 
too wise to he thus easily deceived. 7'hough j)cr- 
fectly convinced of the egregious Jolly of believing 
that the little lisefo, “ carvc'd onesf” would one day 
seize them by the throat in the sanctuary, they never- 
theless continued to suspect that the motives of the 
missionary were anything but disintci:ested. 

z 2 
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iicports of ll M:uiliitf(‘s —Tin* .‘uitlior's wish to visit tlu* interior — 
Oppositioi to the journey —The huiited kh.'iina— Wild do;(s’ ehastr 
— Mantatees diseovered - lleturii homeward — Proeeed to (iriqua 
Town- ~A Heelitiana partiauK'iit held —Manner of tin* speakers — 
A eoiinsellor silcneed — 'I'aisho's speetdi — 'I’he kinjif's eoncludiiii^ 
address. 

Foil inoro tliim a year numerous and stranire reports 
had, at iir.ervals, reached us, some indeed o(‘ such a 
character as induced us to treat them as the reveries 
oCa madman. It was said that a mii;hty woman, of 
the name of Alantatee, was at the head of an invin- 
cihlearmy, numerous as the locusts, inarchiuir onward 
among the interior nations, carrying devastation and 
ruin wlierever slie went ; that she nourished the army 
with lier own milk, sent out hornets before it, and, in 
one word, was laying the world desolate. Concluding 
that these might be only rumours of a destructive 
war carrying on by (dvaka, the tyrant of the Zoplu.s, 
and that he was at too great a distance from us to 
affect oiir opei'ations, I resolved on a journey which 
1 had been contejpplating for some months. This 
was to visit Makiba, the chief of the IJauangketsi, a 
jiowerful tribe, situated upwards of two hundred miles 
noilh-ea.st of J.iitl)ako. I had various reasons for 
taking this step.. The Batlapis, and the neighbouring 
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tribc';, wen; living in constant dread of an attack from 

.>0 j)o\vcrfnl an enemy, of whom tliey could never 

speak without stigmati/.iiiir him with the most op- 

prohrious epithets, it was desirable to open u]) a 

friendly intercourse to [uevent hostilities, and it 

seemed advisable for me to attend more exelusivelv 
• * ^ 
to the ifl*quiivnunl n1‘ llu* lafiiru;isr(‘, l»y ass()(•ialinL^ 

lor a wliik*, with tlu* native's, whi'ii, at tlu* s;mu- time, 

an opportunity wa^^ thus aH’onltd for hecomini:' hiller 

a(‘(piaintc‘(l with the lo(‘alitie> of' the tiihes. and, in 

addition to these ohji‘ef^, was tlu* nltimati* design of 

introdueinir tlu' (iospel ainonir that intert'stin;^ people. 

AI)oiit this time, reeeivinir an invitation from Ma- 
kaha, the path ot' duty was plain ; hut Mothihi, and 
indeed all th(* peo|)le, wi*rt' irn'atly opposc'd to my 
de^ii::n. K\ery thinir injurious to tlu’ character ol the 
UauaiiLdxi t'^i wa> raked u|)and i)laced hef’ore mt‘. All 
the imaiiinary and i\al murdeis* Makaha had ever 
committed wert' j-et in arra\ , and every one swore hy 
their kinir and their lather^, that if I weiit my doom 
wa> tixi'd, lor 1 >hould never return, and thercldre 
Ma-Mary and the two children iniLrht leaveand return 
to oiu' t'riends in hanrland, Idr she would lu'ver sc'e 
me ajiuin. We, with Mr. Hamilton, had dediherated 
toirether, and prayed over the suhjc'ct, and weri‘ iiot 
dismayed by their reiursentations. When the day 
arrived Idr my dejiarture, .NVqlhibi, fiiidim: he coidd 
not prevail by arirunu'uts. jmsitiwly tVubade thr)sc 
under control to accompany me. Feelinir no 
inclination to L^ive up my inten4ipn, I started with 
such men as 1 bad. On reachini: Old IJtliako, on 
the third day, 1 Idund the n-ports about tbe Man- 
tatee> somewhat revixi'd, and the natives stron;rlv 
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advised me to jirocced no farthei' than Nokaneng, 
about twenty miles distant. The reports bcinj? such 
as we had heard before, and hnowini; that they wished 
every means to intimidate me, I jirocecded on the 
followiiiir day, after liaving preached to a i^rcat num- 
ber of tJic natives. On arriving at Nokaneng, I found 
tliat rumours Jiad reacheci that place that the liara- 
longs, at Knnuana, about one hundred miles off, had 
been al.so attacked, and the towTis w’cre in tlie hands 
of the marauders ; but as spies had been sent out 
to ascertain the truth, I remained, employing every 
op])ortunity alforded to impart instrmrtion. The 
spies returning without having heard anything of the 
re|>(»rted invaders, I proceeded, with my small com- 
pany, towards the .Hanangketsi tribes. After ti’avel- 
ling four days over a <lry and trackless ))art of the 
country, occasionally meeting with a few of the j)Oor 
Jlechuanas, we canie to a fine valley, Mosite, in which 
were some, pools, and plenty of game, es])ecially the 
rhinoceros. Having shot one of these j>onderous 
animals, we halted a day to prejiare the meat, by 
cutting it uj» into slices, and hanging it in the sun to 
dry. One would have been more than sutlieient for 
our company ; and it was mdy at the urgent recpicst 
of the poor j)eople that a louplc more w’cre sliot, 
as they very rarely succeed in killing such animals, 
cxcejit it be in a pitfall. 

During our stay at this ]»laee a circumstance oc- 
curred which inay throw some light on the* habits of 
these people, and confirms the old adage, “ that the 
one-half of the world does not know' how the other 
half lives.” It was at noonday when a tine large 
hartebecst (khama of the Bechuanas,) the swiftest of 
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the antelope species,* darted close j)ast the •wa.iron, 
and descended towards the extensive valley. Startled 
by so unusual an occurrence, one ot‘ the natives called 
out, “ It is the wild doL^< and |)resently the whole 
])ack made their appearance, 1‘ollowinii: their leader, 
which was ])ursuinir tin*. anteloi)e. We seized our 
nuns to^l^tack them as.hcaMs ot‘ prey. Tlu* poor 
people who were sitlinj: around th(‘ir llesh-pols 
started up, and followed, he^iriufr ol’ us most earnestly 
not to kill tli(* wild dojirs, lor they were their pro- 
viders. W e, of course, laid down our iruns a;j:ain, and 
dij'ecled our attention to the khama, which was soon 
oNcrlakcn and seized by the hind leir. It turned 
I’ound to defend itseli*, and then started off till airain 
sei/(‘d hy the wild doir. As we had, in a ini'asure, 
r(‘tard(‘d tin* sp(*e(l of the pack, about thirty in num. 
her, the ^inu*le doe: whi(*h wa^ V^*-ai:c(l haitinLi; the 
khama lookc'd round and irave a T)iteous howl for his 
companions to eomc to his a.S'*istanc(*. W hen they 
o\’crttjok the |)Ot)r animal they tell upon it witli one 
accord, and instantly haou-.ld it to the Liround. One 
of my men laii oti' in order to secure a pii‘C(* of the 
skin, ot' winch he wantid to make shoes, hut hy the 
time he reached the spot, nothinij: remained hut hones, 
and tliose well ])ieke(L Tlu'^e the poor ju^ojile aftc*r- 
wards collected for the sake of the marrow. On 

* I'ln* //.7r/< /if f .'.7 is out* (»r the fihist aiiitnals nf iho 
iariiily : il#is flift, and j:rari-rul in its 'I'liC; malt* is al»fiut 

Stw ii fvi t Imiijj and fivr ti« t with li.tfidsoini; ria urvatt-d Innns 
;L^r.,\vinL: frnm approxiniaUd hiiM-s. Thv trfnali- In ui' a sinalltT sizi-. 
'I'lif II'. sli i> i^ni.d, and brar^ a c*f;iisidf.i-abk: nM iiddain f tf) 1x^1".” — 
Prmtflr. 'I in ri’ arn inirt.niiM- hi-rds (»!' .'iTiimal^ iii tin infiTn*r, 

and rallv »..f a Lu^t r si^t- tlian tin.' al)<»vt. 
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farther' m(|uiry I find that tliesc people are in the 
habit, wlien tlu^y see an autelo])c, or even an ostrich, 
j>ur.siied hy the wild dogs, of endeavouring to frighten 
tJ)eni away, that they may come in for a simre of the 
prey. One of the men, with mueh feeling for himself 
and companions, said, patting his hand on his stomach, 
“ Oh, I am glad you did not shoot the dogs,"* for they 
often find us a meal.” At another ])lace the poor 
people were very glad, on the same account, that we 
had not killed the lion which had heen troublesome 
to us during the night. The.«e children of the 
desert very jiromptly described the manner of the 
wild-dog chase, which 1 have since had opportuni- 
ties of witnessing. When the dogs ap])roach a troop 
of anteloi)es, they select one, no matter how it may 
mingle with others on the dusty ])lain ; the dog 
that starts never loses scent, or if he does, it is soon 
discovered by the 'pairk which follow after, as they 
spread themselves the more readily to regjiin it. 
While the single dog who take.s the lead has occasion 
to make angles in pursuit of his prey, the others, who 
hear his cry or short howl, avoid a circuitous course, 
and by this means easily come up again, when a 
frc.sh dog resumes the chase, and the other turns 
into the pack. In this way they relieve each other 
till they have caught the animal, which they rarely 
fail to aeeomplish, though sometimes after a very long 
run. Should they in their course happen to pass 
other game mueh nearer than the one in i)urLiuit,'they 
take no notice of it.’' These dogs, of Avhich there arc 
tw'o species, never attack man, but are very destructive 
to sheep and goats, and even to cows, when they come 
in their way. 
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While these thins^? were going on \ve were* on tiu* 
alert, and made, iinjniries of every sti’anger we met 
about the invaders, hut couhi learn nothing, altliough 
we were not more than tifteen miles from the ttiwn, 
of whicli it was rejiorted the enemy were in jiosses- 
sion. We saw, on a distant height, some men wlio 
were evftlently looking o*ir way, and their not aj)- 
proaching our wagons was so nnusual with hungry 
natives, that we thought they must he strangers from 
a great distanee, or some of the Mantatees. 'I'wo 
days passed over, and on the next, when we were 
about to start for the Ihmangketsi, two llarolongs 
passing hy, informed us of the fact the Mantatees 
were in ]>ossession of the town, which lay rather in 
our rear, behind some heights, which we distinctly 
saw. As one of these men had narrowly e.scaped with 
his life in the conflict with that people, no douht was 
left in our minds as to the proprit’ly of returning im< 
mediately to the place whence w(> had come, particu- 
larly as there wa.s a probability that our course might 
be intercepted, .some prisoners who had escaped 
having rejtorted that the enemy were aljout to start 
for Lithako. We lost no time in returning to Noka- 
neng, and were met there by individuals who authen- 
ticated my report to .some thousands, who were 
pleasing themselves with the idea that there wa.s no 
such enemy. When I arrive(?{ft our station the fearful 
newys spread rajiidly. A public jneeting was eon- 
vetffyfTafcd the prineijial men met, to whom I gave a 
circumstantial account of all thtJ|informalion 1 had 
gathered, respecting the character and jirogress of the 
Mantatees : That they were really a numerous and 
powerful body, had de.stroyed many towns of the 
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Bakonc tribes, slaiigbtered immense numbers of peojde, 
laid Kurreehane in ruins, scattered tbe Barolonjjjs, and, 
in addition, were said to be cannibals ! Tbe alarming 
tidings ])]'uduccd at first a gloom on every countenance, 
and when J bad finished s])caking, a profound silence 
reigned for some minutes. . Alolhibi tlien re^)lied in 
the name of the asscrnl)ly,* that be was exceedingly 
thankful that J bad been Uogo e thata, hard-headed, 
and ])ursued my journey, for, by so doing, I had dis- 
covered to them their danger. 

All were miw ready to bh.-ss me for having taken 
my own way. They solicited counsel, but all I could 
give was to flee to the ('olony.or (tall in the assistamte 
of tbe (Iricpias ; that as the Bechunas were entirely 
unable to resist so numerous and savage a foj'ce as the 
Alantatees, J would |»roceed instantly to (lri(|uaTown, 
give information, eoiivey their wishes, and obtain 
assistance and wagihis to renu)^•e our goods li’om tbe 
station. Some jiroposed fleeing to the. Kalagarc desert; 
but from this 1 strongly dissuaded them, fearing that 
many would ])erish from wmit. As no time was to 
be lost, in the absence of horses, 1 j)roceed('d with 
my wagon to (<ri(|ua 3'own, where 1 had tbe pleasiu'c 
of meeting at Air. Alelvill’s bouse, CSeorge Thompson, 
Es(]., of Cape Town, who was on a tour, and about to 
visit Lithako. 

< ' 

As soon as tbe jmrp'oVe of my embassy was com- 
municated, Waterboer, the ebiel’, started off for Ceni])- 
bcll, on borsebuck, to confer with the j)eoi»lC‘thcf<3; it 
being the opinion pjf the Cri(]iias that if the enemy 
were to be resisted at all, it should be done at a dis- 
tance. They ])romised to lose no time in coming to 
tbe Kuruman with a party, when further deliberations 
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iiiiglit be made. Next morning I returned, Accom- 
panied by Mr. Tliomjison, ami many anxious minds 
were anticipating the result of my journey, the public 
mind being comjiletely unhinged, altliough no fresh 
tidings liad arrived respcctinir tlie ol)jccts of their 
terror. Tlic resolution yf the (Jri(|uas to meet the 
enemy* ift a distance, gavu entire satisfiiction. Orders 
A\ ere sent otfto the dirtcreiit towns and villages, and 
to the Jiatlaros, that a pl/slio, or parliament, he eon- 
vened on tlie following day. As subjects of <rreat 
national interest were to be discuss(*d, all were in 
motion early in the morning of June About 

10, A. M., the whole body of armed men, amounting 
to about 1000, came to the outskiils of the towin and 
returned again to the j)ublie fold or j)laee of assembly, 
>ome singing war-soiurs, others engaged in moek- 
tights, with all the fantastic gestiyes which their wild 
imaginations could invent. Tlfe whole body took 
their seats, lining the fold, leaving an arena in the 
einlre for thi‘ >|)eakers. 

A few >hort iwlraels from some* of the speeches will 
serve to ."how the manner in \\hieh these meetings 
are eonduerted. Allliough the whole exhibits a very 
groles(|ue scene, business is carried on with the most 
perfect order. There is but little elu'cring, and still 
jess hisslni!;, vhile every spealUT fearlessly states his 
own sentiments. The audj^mee is seated on tlie 
ground, (as represented in the aeeom|)anying sketidi,) 
earft^iniln having before him his shield, to which i.s 
attached a number of sjiears. ejuiver containing 
]»oisoned arrows, is hung from the shouldi*r, and a 
battle-axe is held in his right hand. Many were 
adorned with tiger .skins, and tails, and had plumes 
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of fe&Uiers waving on their heads. In the eentre a 
sufficient space was left for the privileged, those who 
had killed an enemy in battle, to dance and sing, in 
which they exhibited the most violent and fantastic 
gestures conceivable, which drew forth from the 
Sj)ectators the most clamorous aj)pJausc. When they 

^ This sketch was l;ihen whik? Mothihi was cutting his capers 
before ctiininencing his sptveh. It was natural to expect that, 
however much the natives iniglil contemn our doctrines, as being 
in direct opposition to their customs, and to the lusts of the flesh, 
they would luwertheless he l<!d, for their own comfort and con- 
venieticc, to adopt our j)la.in and simple mode of dress. Though, 
strictly speaking, they were, neither naked nor obscene in their 
attire and inaniu‘rs, their <lress, to say the least, was diygnsting. 
Any thing like an infringement on the ancient garh of the nation 
was looked on as a caricature of ours; and therefore it appeared in 
their eyes what a man in this country wr>uld he with a lady's bon- 
net or ea|) on Ins head — a Merr\ Andrew. Various articles of 
clotliine: wire sent fronn l^Inghiiid for iJie ijneen anil nohlesse of 
Lithako ; Inil. none of tfie.M- made ilieir appearance. M’hi n \isit(»rs 
came, whieli in those day'-: was a ran ihing, ihi'y v. imld oiler the 
pre^ lit of a garment, whieli shan-d ihe same fate. .Mahuto, the 
qneen, promised that if Mrs. M, would make her a dress, slui 
would wear it. She gladly set her needle to wairk. The dress was 
pi* eiiteil, but liiat too disappeared. When the missionary’s wife 
prevaih'd on a couple of girls to come into tlie house, to nurse, and 
do other little household services, it rcijuiicd some persuasion to 
induce them to put on sometliing like a frock, to keep them frdin 
making everything the greasy red colour of tlieir own bodies. 
When they returned in the ‘veiling to their homes, they w'ould 
throw ofl* thcv temporary garb liowcvcr bright its colours, as some- 
thing filthy and disgusting. An idea may be formed of tlv-' fan- 
tastic appearance of the natives in the absurd use of sonio i of 

European dress, from t\c fact that we observed the king, while 
sitting among the warriors at the meeting, wearing a white garment, 
but could form no idea what it was, until he bounded into the arena^ 
and, lo ! it was a t7/t'wi/\vc / Whence it cume, or what became of it 
afterwards, no one knew. 
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retire to their scats, tlie sju’aker eonimcncos, hy eom- 
iiiaiuliiJir silenee. “ lie silent, ye liatlaj)is. lie silent, 
ye liaroloii'-''*,” addressin:; each tribe distinctly, not 
exeeptinir the white people. If any happen to he pre- 
sent, and to which each resjwnds with a croan. He 
then takes from his shiejd a spear, and points it in 
tlu‘ direPtion in which the t-nomy is advancing, im- 
precating a corse ujion them, and thus declaring war, 
by rc]»oatedIy ihruslio'.: his spear in that direction, as 
if plom^in:; it into the enemy. This receives a loud 
whistling sound of a|tphui>'e. lie ne.vt directs his 
.-pear towards the Ihishmen-countrv, .south ami .soiith- 
wfst, iiupivcatini: also a curse on thosi> “ ox-eaters,” 
as they are called. Tin- kinir, on this, as on all similar 
occasions, introduced the husims> of the day by, “Ye 
son^ of .Molehahaii'jrue,” — viewing all the influential 
men |ire.s(iit as the friends or alljes of his kingdom, 
which I'o.-e to more than its fontier eminence under 
the ri‘ie:ii of that monandi, his fatlu'r, — the Alan- 
tatecs ari' a strong and victorious people, they have 
overwhelmed many nations, and they are approaching 
to distnn iis, ^^'c have him a])prised of their inan- 
Jieis. their deeds, their weapons, and their intimtions. 
We cannot stand against the Mantatees ; we must now 
concert, coiu'lude, ami he dctermini'd to stand ; the 
case is a great one. You heve seen tlie interc.st the 
missionary has taken in your :<;ifety ; if we exert our- 
seh^i's as he has done, the .Vlaiitatees can come no 
fariher. ^ You see tlie white jieople are our friends. 
You see Mr. Thomp.son, a chicffinan of the (.’aju*, 
has come to see us on horseback ; he has not come 
to lurk behind our houses as a sjiy, but come openly 
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and with coiifidciKK; ; — his iiitciitioiis arc pood ; he is 
one on wlioin the liu:I»t of day may shine ; he is our 
friend. I now wait fo hcai what the ircneral o]>inion 
is. J/'t every one s|)(>ak his mind, and then 1 shall 
K|>eak ai^ain.” Mothihi mameuvred his spear as at the 
eonmu'iurmenl, and then ])Qintin,'r it towards heaven, 
the andi<!nee shouted, “ I’ii'a” (rain,) on which he sat 
down amidst a din of applause. 

Itetween each sj>eaker a part or vei'se of a war- 
son*' is .sini'j; ; (he same antics are then performed, 
and ai'ain univer.sal silence is commanded. The .se- 
eoiul speaker, Moshume, said, “ 'J'o-day we are called 
np<m to oppose an enemy who is the enemy of all. 
Moffat has Ixicn near the camp of the enemy : W'c 
all ojtposed his iroim^ ; we are to-day ail u:lad that 
he went ; he <lid not listen to us. he has warned us 
and (he (iri(|uas. ^^'hat are we now to do? If we 
flee they will overtake us ; if we fii^ht they will con- 
<|uer, they are as strong as a lion, they kill and eat, 
they leave nothing;. (Here an old man interrupted 
(he speaker, hegdng him to roar aloud that all might 
hear.) I know ye, Ihitlapis,” continued Moshume, 
“ that at home and in the face of woinen ye are men, 
but women ii\ the face of the enemy; ye are ready 
to run when you should stand ; think, think and 
prepare your hearts this day, he united in one, make 
your hearts hanl.” In' ha, a Alorolong, commenced 
his sj*eeeh hy recommending that the Jlatla])is sIkmiUI 
wait till the Mantatecs arrived and then attat^x tnem ; 
he had seareidy se.'.l this, when he was interrupted 
by Isite, a young ehiet', who s]irang up, calling out, 
“ No, no ; who called upon you to .speak foolishness ? 
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W'i.s tlii’iv over a king «)r cliirf of tlio Hatlajus wlio 
.".aid you must stand uj> and sju’ak? Do you intend 
to iii.'.truit till' sons of Moleliahanguo ? lie silent! 
You .say you kiu)\v the men, and yet you wislj ns to 
wait till they enter our town; tlie Mantatees are eon- 
r|ueroi'>. and, if we tlee, we must lose ail. Hear, and I 
will .'"pfifiv ; lit us attack, the enemy where they are; 
if we retreat, there will he time for those in the rear 
to llci'. We m;iy liidit and |!ee, and at last eon(|uer; 
thi-" we e:nmot do if we wait till they a]>proaeh our 
town.” 'I'hi' 'peeeh was loudly cheered, while Ineha 
silentli sat down. .\ chief, eonsiderahly advanced 
in years, allcrwanls addre.sscd the assemhiy, “ Ye 
soils of Molehahaiigue, ye have now had e.\j>erience 
enomrh to convince you that it is your duty to jiro- 
eeed aL^aiiist the .Mantatees, who have no oliject hut 
to steal and dcstrov. ^ e sons of .Molehal)an'.rue ! ve 
Mills oi Mnlt‘linl);mi:u(‘ ! yv liavt.* •.loiu? well this dav, 
art* iinw actiip,: wisely, first to delilxi’afe and 
llieii to proceed : llie mis,-iunary lias di'^covc'red our 
(laimi r, like tlie risiiiir sun alter a dark iiiirlit ; a man 
sees the daninr he anus in when daikness shut his 
eyes. ^\ i‘ must not act like lleclmanas, we must 
act like Makoiias (white people*. Is tliis our|Htsho? 
No, it is the pitsho of the inis.'^ioiiajy ; tliereldre we 
innst >p(ak and act like Mako'^:as.’’ 

'iaivlio arose, and Jiavini: (^nimanded silence, was 
received with reiterated a]iphu'i>e ; on which an old 
winfriAr i^ished furiously uj» to him, and holdini; forth 
Ids arm, called out, “ ilchold ijic man who shall 
speak wisdom, lie silent, he instriu ted ; a man, a 
wise man has stood up to speak.” 'I’aisho informed 
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live preceAmg speaker tiiat ke was the man who 
charged h\s people with desertion in time of war. 
“ Ye cowards, ye vagaljonds,” he exclaimed, “ deny the 
charg(i if you can. Shall 1 count uj) how often you 
have done .so ? Were I to repeat the instancc-s, you 
would dec^amj) like a chsLstpned dog, or with shame 
j)lacc your heads hetween your knees.” Addressing 
the a.s.seinhly, he said, “ I do nut rise to-day to make 
sj)eeches, I shall wait till the day of mustering. 1 
besce(;h you to refled on what is hefore }ou, and let 
the subject .siidc dee]) into your hearts, that you may 
not turn your hacks in the day of battle.” 'J'lirning 
to the king, he said, “ You are too indifferent about 
the concerns of your people; you are rolled u]) in 
apathy ; you are now called upon to show that you 
are a king and a man.” 

When several ojher .sjieakers Jiad delivered their 
sentiments, chiefly exhorting to unanimity and cou- 
rage, Mothibi re.sumed his central ])osition, and after 
the usual gesticulations, commanded silence. Having 
noticed some remarks of the jnveeding speakers, he 
added, “ It is evident that the best jilan is to pro- 
ceed against the enemy, that they come nt) nearer ; 
let not our towns be the seat of war; let not our 
hoiLses be the scenes of bloodshed and destruction. 
No ! let the blood of the enemy be s])ilt at a distance 
from our wives and ejuldren.” Turning to the aged 
chief, he said, ” 1 hear you. my father ; I undeiv^tand 
you, my father; your words are true, they^are good 
for the ear ;' it io gowl that we be instructed by 
the Makobas ; 1 wish those evil who will not obey ; 
1 wish that they may be broken in pieces.” Then 
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addrcssiim the warriors, “There are many 'of you 
who do not doserve to cat out of a howl, but only out 
of a broken jtot ; think on what has been said, and 
obey without niunnurinir. 1 eomniand you, ye chiefs 
of the Hilt lapis, Hatliiros. Bauiiiiris, Haroloni's, and 
Hakoti^<, tliiit you iieinKiiut all your tribes of the 
]>rocee(liuu>i of tliis day ; It’t none he iirnorant ; 1 say 
airain, \e wiuriors, prepare for the battle! let your 
shii ld' he >;tronL^ your ipiivers lull of arrows, and your 
hattK‘-ii\es as sharii as huiurer.” “ lie silent, ye 
Kidney-eiders,"* (addressiiiir the old men,) “ ye who 
are of no farther use hot to lianir ahoul for kidneys 
when iui ox is shiuahtered. If your oxen arc tiikcn, 
where will you iret any more?" Turnin'^ to the 
women, Jic said, ‘'J’levent not the Wiirrior from .ixoiu" 
out to battle by your eunniim insinuations. No, 

rouse the warrior to iriorv, iiiul he will return with 

* • 

honourable scars, fresh marks of ealour will (mer 
his thii;hs, ;uid we shall tlieii renew the war-soni' 
and diinee, and rehde the .story of our coiKjucst.” 
At the eonclu'ion . of this speech the id r was rent 
with aeeliunations, the whole asseiubly oeeasiouiillv 
joiniiej: in the dance; the women freipjently tiikiiii; 
the weapons from the hands of the men, and 
briindishiiej: them in the most violent miiuner ; and 
people of all iures usinir thf^^most cxtravii^ant and 
frantic u;estures for nearly two ’hours. 

* 

Knljuys an* (utrii only hy the ai^cd/aiul younj' will not 
tastr tlu ni <m any aentunt, from thi- U*i'*us itlca that, fliey tan 

Jiavf no children iftht'V do so. * 
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Do RING the interval of eleven days which elapsed 
before assistance could ari’ive from Griqua Town, 
very great uneasiness prevailed on the station, and 
most of our heavy goods were packed and buried, 
that we might not be encumbered should flight be- 
come inevitable.* As it had been frequently reported 
that there were white men among the invaders, when 
the commando, consisting of about a hundred horse- 

* Mr, Thompson, who, with a guide, reconnoitred the movements 

of the Mantatces whom he witnessed entering Old Lithako, returned 
to the Colony to give information of the near approach of so pow- 
erful an enemy, lie had taken tlie liveliest interest in the whole 
affair, as well as in the welfare of the mission, which endeared him 
not only to us,* but to the natives, who had very chara^teristiCully 
described him as a ** mrn on whom the light of day might shine.*’ 
His kind and generous disposition sympathized with us in^onr anxie- 
ties and troubles, which at the same time afforded him opportunities 
of forming a correct estimate of our real situation and danger, which 
he has so well described in his “ Travels,” long before the public. 
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men airivcd, it was the general opinion that I ought 
to accompany them ; as, having some knowledge of 
the language, my presence might liave nmre influence 
in bringing about a treaty ; and Mr. Melvill, Govern- 
ment agent at Gritjua Town, having arrived with the 
inteutioiv of accompanying' the commando, we started 
on the following day. Hefoi'c leaving, we all met 
to pray for Divine counsel, wliich we felt we greatly 
needed. The future appeared dark aud portentous, 
and we were convinced that nothing but an Almighty 
power could presciwe the country from impending 
ruin, by arre.sting the progress of those whose feet 
were swift to shed blood. A blessing on the means of 
preventing its further effusion was earnestly im])lorcd, 
and if recourse must be had to violent measures, 
that the heads of those eugjiged might be shielded in 
the day of battle. Having bivouaclgsd at the Matlau- 
rill River, Waterboer, the Gri(|ua chief, I, and a few 
others, mounted our horses after dark, rode forward 
for about four hours, and then halted among some 
trees till morning. At daybreak we again pro- 
ceeded till we came within sight of the enemy, who 
were lying a short distance south of the town of 
Lithako. A second and more numerous division oc- 
cupied the town, itself. Our first impressions were, 
on seeing an immense black suj*jace on the o])posite 
declivity, from wdiich many sm&ll columns of smoke 
were tulsing, that the bushes and grass had been set 
on fire duilng the night ; but on closer inspection 
we were startled to find it the camp of one portion 
of the enemy, containing a mass of human beings. 
As we drew nearer, we saw' that we w’ere discovered, 
aud considerable confusion prevailed. The war-axes 

9 A *> 

mi 
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and brass ornaincnts could be distiuctJy seen glittering 
in the sun. 

Waterboer and I rode up to a young woman whom 
we saw in one of the ravines. In rejily to our 
question, made in the Jleelmana language, she said 
that the invaders had come from a distant country, 
but . would give no further information. She was 
gathering the jiods of the acacia, and eating them ; 
which, as well as her appearance, indicated the most 
extreme want. Having told her wlio we were, and 
that our object was to sjieak to tlie jicople, and not to 
light, we gave her some food, and a jiicce of tobacco, 
— requesting her to go and apjirize them of our w'ishes. 
We then advanced within two musket shots of the 
enemy, where we found, reclining under a small rock, 
an old man and his son ; the latter without the least 
signs of animation, while the father could scarcely 
articailate that he too was dying from hunger. We 
could only learn from this object of pity, that the 
jicople to whom he belonged were the common enemy 
so much dreaded. W e remained here for about half 
an hour, to allow the young woman ample time to 
inform the main body, and at the same time to con- 
vince the enemy we were not afraid of them, nor dis- 
posed to injure them. In the mean tijne we despatched 
one of our men to give information to the commando, 
who were about t^venty miles behind. On looking 
around in search of water, wc saw the dead, bodies (re- 
duced to skeletons) of several of the eneniiy, who had 
come to the pool to drink, and there expired ; one 
lying partly in the element with which we had to 
(piench our thirst. While standing, we observed that 
all the cattle were collected and inclosed in the centre 
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of tlic nmltitiidc. No one came near us, excej)t a few 
wariiors, who, in a threatening attitude, dared our 
ajijjfoach, but whose s])ears fell short of the mark. It 
liad been agreed that one of our number, and I, after 
advancing within a short distance of tlie enemy, should 
dismount, and go forward unarmed, and invite two 
or three ^)f them to come. and speak with us. This 
plan, however, was entirely defeated. e had all 
just apiti'oached within a hundred yards, and two 
of us were just about leaving our saddles, when the 
savages uttered a hideous yell ; and I liad hardly 
time to say, “ Be upon your guard, they are pre- 
j)aring to attack,” when several hundred armed men 
rushed forward in a furiotis manner, throwing their 
weai)ons with such velocity, that wc had scarcely 
time to turn our terrified steeds, and gallop clear of 
them. Having retreated a few' hundred )’ards, we 
stopped, and stood ])erfect]y as'tonished at their 
savage fury. Seeing no j)o.s.siblc means of bringing 
them to a ]Kul.''y, wc I'ctired to a height at a .short 
distance, but within view' of the enemy. IJere wc 
remained the whole day, and, to supidy our wants, 
shot two khoris, called by the colonists, wild pea- 
cocks, a species of bustard, which we very thankfully 
roasted and ate. We, at a very grciit risk, sent the 
horses to the water, — all to ins])irc confidence in the 
Mantatees, that some one might be influenced to 
draw»near, — but none appi'oached. At sunset I left 
Waterboor and the scouts, and rode back, to confer 
with Mr. Mclvill and the other (i iipia chiefs, and 
to devise some scheme to bring the enemy to terms 
of peace, and prevent, if possible, the dreadful con- 
seiiuences of a battle. The (Jriquas had come, 
headed by their resjiective chiefs, Adam Kok, Berend 
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Berend, Andrics Waterhoer, and Cornelius Kok ; 
but it was \inuniTnous]y agreed that Waterboer should 
take the eorntnand. Cornelius nobly and generously 
insisted on niy taking his best horse, urging that 
iny life was far more valuable than liis. This kind 
act was the more sensibly .felt, as the horse was one 
of the strongest in the coumuindo ; and bul for this 
circumstance, I could not have done what I did, 
nor, humanly speaking, could I have escaped with 
my life. 

Having spent an almost sleepless night on the 
plain, from extreme eold, vve were all in motion 
next morning behu'e daylight. The attempt made 
the preceding day to bring about a friendly cotnmu- 
nicatiou having entirely failed, it was judged exj)e-‘ 
di('nt for the coiuniando to ride uj» to the invaders, 
lio])ing, from tlie in)])osing appearance of about one 
hundred horsemen, to intimidate them, and bring 
them to a parley. For this purpose, the commando 
approached within 1.50 yard.s, with a view’ to beckon 
some one to come o\it. On this the enemy com- 
meneed their terrible howl, and at onec discharged 
their clubs and javelins. Their black dismal appear- 
ance, and savage fury, with their Jioarsc and sten- 
torian voices, weie calculated to daunt; and the 
Griquas, on their tirst attack, wisely^ retreated to a 
short distance, and again drew up. AVaterboer, the 
chief, commenced firing, and levelled one of .their 
warriors to the ground ; several more instan+ly shared 
the same fate. It was confidently expected that 
their courage woidd be daunted when they saw their 
warriors fall by an invisible weapon ; and it was hoped 
they would be humbled and alarmed, that thus farther 
bloodshed might be prevented. Though they beheld 
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with astonishment the dead, and the stricken Nvarriors 
writliing in the dust, they looked witli lion-like 
tierceness at the horsemen, and yelled vengeance, 
violently wrenching the w'eaj)ons from the hands of 
their dying comjianions, to suj)ply those they had 
discharged at their antagonists. Sufficient intervals 
were afforded, and every encouragement held out 
for them to make proposals, hut all was ineffectual, 
'riiey sallied forth with increased vigour, so as to 
oblige the fiiicpias to retreat, though only to a short 
distance, for they never attcin])led to piirsuc above 
two hundred yards from their camp. The firing, 
though without any order, was very destructive, as 
each took a steady aim. Many of their chief men 
fell victims to their own temerity, after manifesting 
undaunted spirit. Again and again the chiefs and 
Afr. Melvill met to deliberate bow to act so as to 
j)revent bloodshed among a ]teoi>le who aj)])eared 
determined to die rather than flee, which they could 
easily have do?ie. 

Soon after the battle commenced, the Bcchuanas 
came up, and united in playing on the enemy with 
))oisoned arrows, but they were soon driven back ; 
half-a-dozen of the fierce Mantatees made the whole 
body scamper^off in wild disorder. After two hours 
and a hall’.s combat, the G;*i<juas, finding their am- 
munition fast diminishing, at the almost certain risk 
of toss of life, began to storm ; when the enemy gave 
wfly, taking a westerly direction. The horsemen, 
however, intercejited them, wheif they immediately 
descended towards the ravine, as if determined not 
to return by the way they came, which they crossed, 
but were again intercepted. On turning round, they 
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seemed ‘ desperate, l)iit were soon repulsed. Great 
confusion now ])rev!iiled, the ground being very stony, 
which rendered it difficult to manage the horses. At 
this moment an awful scene was j)re.sented to the 
view. The undulating country around was covered 
witli warriors, all in motion, so that it was difficult 
to say who were enemies or who were friends. 
Clouds of du.st were rising from the immense masses, 
who appeared flying with terror, or pursuing with 
fear. To the alarming confusion was added the 
bellowing of oxen, the vociferations of the yet un- 
vampiisbed warriors, mingled with the groans of the 
dying, and the. widow-s’ piercing wail, and the cries 
from infant voices. The enemy then directed their 
course towards the town, which w'as in jmssossion 
of a tribe of the same ]>eoplc, still more numerous. 
Her(^ another desijemte struggle ensued, when the 
foe apjieared determined to in(;!osc the horsemen 
within the stnokc and flames of the houses, through 
Avhich they were slowly passing, giving the enemy 
time to escape. At last, seized with dcsjiair, they 
fled precipitately. It had been observed during the 
fight that some women Avent backward and forward 
to the town, only about half a mile distant, appa- 
rently with the most ])erfect indifference to their 
fearful situation. While the commando was strug- 
gling betw’een hoj)e and ilespair of being able to route 
the enemy, information was brought that the half 
of their forces, under Chuane, were reposing in the 
town, within sound/of the guns, perfectly regardless 
of the fate of the other division, under the command 
of Karaganye. It was suj)posed they possessed entire 
conflckmcc in the yet invincible army of the latter. 
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being tlic more warlike of the two. Iluinanly speaking 
had both ])arties been together, the day would have 
been lost, when tliey could, witli perfect ease, have 
carried devastation into the centre of tlie Colony. 
When both parties were united, they set fire to all 
parts of the town, and ;y»peared to be taking their 
dei)artui^, proceeding in *{111 ijinnense body towards 
the north. If their number may he calculated by the 
sj)aec of irround occupied by the entire body, it must 
have amounted to ui>wards of forty thousand. Thf 
Criquas pursvied them about eight miles ; and though 
they continued desperate, they seemed filled with terror 
at the enemies by whom they had been overcome. 

As soon as they retired from the spot where 
they had been encamped, the Beehuanas, like vora- 
cious wolves, began to jdunder and des])atcli the 
wounded men, and to butcher tlje women and chil- 
dren with their spears and war’axes. As fighting 
was not my province, of course I avoided discharging 
a single shot, though, at tlie recjue.st of Mr. Mclvill 
and the chiefs, I remained with the commando, as the 
only means of safety. Seeing the savage feroc-ity of 
the Bechuaims, in killing the inoffensive women and 
children, for the sake of a few ])altry rings, or of being 
able to boast that they had killed some of the Manta- 
tees, 1 turned my attention Jlo these objects of pity, 
who were flying in consternatrdn in all diredions. By 
my galloping in among them, many of the Bechuana.s 
wffre deferred from their barbarous purpose. It was 
distres.sing to .see mothers and infants rolled in blood, 
and the living babe in the arms of a flcad mother. 
All ages and both sexes lay prostrate on the ground. 
Shortly after they began to retreat, the women, seeing 
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that mercy was shown them, instead of flying, gene- 
rally sat down, and, baring their bosoms, exclaimed, 
“ I am a woman, I am a woman !” It seemed impos- 
sible for the men to yield. There were several in- 
stances of wounded men being surrounded by fifty 
Jlcchuanas, but it was not till life was almost extinct 
that a single one would allow himself to be cobqucred. 
I saw rijore than one instants of a man fighting boldly, 
with ten or twelve spears and arrows fixed in his body. 
Tbe cries of infants which had falhm from the breasts 
of their mothers, who bad fled or were slain, were 
distinctly heard, while many of the women appeared 
thoughtless as to their dreadfid situation. Several 
times 1 narrowly’ escaped the sjiears and war-axes of 
the wounded, while busy in rescuing the women and 
(diildren. The men, struggling with death, would 
raise themselves fropi the ground, and discharge their 
weaj)ons at any one'oi' our number within their reach : 
their hostile and revengeful spirit only ceased when 
life w’as extinct. Contemjilating this deadly conflict, 
we could not but admire the mercy of God, that not 
one of our number was killed, and only one slightly 
wounded. One IJccbuana lost his life while too 
eagerly seeking for plunder. The slain of the enemy 
was between four and five hundred. 

The Mantatees are a tall, robust ]>eople, in features 
resembling the Beebuahas ; their dress consists of 
prepared ox hides, hanging double over the slioul- 
ders.’ The men, during the engagement, were neatly 
naked, having on tlyir heads a round cockade of black 
ostrich feathers. Their ornaments w’ere large copper 
rings, sometimes eight in number, w’orn round their 
necks, with numerous arm, leg, and ear rings, of the 
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same material. Their weapons were war^^ixcs of 
’various shapes, sjjears, and clubs ; into many of 
their knob-sticks were inserted pieces of iron resem- 
bling a sickle, but more curved, sometimes to a circle, 
and sharp on the outside. Their language Avas only a 
dialect of the Scebuana,^as I understood (hem nearly 
as wcTKas the peoj)le aipong Avhoni I lived. They 
appeared more rude and barbarous than the tribes 
around us, the natural consetpienees of the Avarlike 
life they bad led. I'liey were suffering dreadfully 
from AA’ant; even in tlic heat of biittle, the poorer 
class seized jiieces of meat and devoured them i~iw. 
At the close of the battle, Avben Mr. Mclvill and 1 
bad collected many women and children, and were 
taking them to a ])lace of safely, it was Avitli the 
utmost difficulty we could get them fonvard. They 
Avillingly folIoAved till they found a piece of meat, 
which bad been throAAn aAva}* in the flight, Avhen 
nearly all Avonld halt to tear and devour it, though 
perfectly raAv. Some of the prisoners Averc so ex- 
tremely weak as to oblige us to leaA-e them behind. 
We learned from othei’s that llie Mantatccs had in- 
tended to begiji their march towards Kuniman the 
A'ery day avc encountered them, and had slaughtered 
cattle to make theinselvi-s strong. They bad driA’^en 
out the inhabitants of Nokaneng, ransacked and burnt 
that town, and Avere about *W finish Avitb Lithako in 
tha same manner, AA'hcn “the thunder and lightning 
(rf the priquas” (as they termed the musketry) drove 
them back. . 

As my presence Avas no longer required, either to 
prcA'ent bloodshed or save life, 1 returned to the 
station, Avhere Mr. Mehnll arrived tAvo days after 
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with the prisoners, to whose comfort and welfare he 
attended with uiiremittiiij;; care. It wa.s afterwards 
deemed advi.sahle that .some of the fJriipias should go 
and leai'ii what diriictioii (lie eiieinv had taken ; hot 
this they declined. ISIcssrs. liamilton and Melvill 
Iluai set off with a wagon, to rescue the women and 
children who might still .survive, trusting thr.i some 
of (he (iri(|uas would follow with their horses, which 
Mr. M. ottered to hire. 'I'wo days after their depar- 
ture the rejiort reached us, that, after the battle, the 
retreating enemy had attaekeil and jilundered three 
ditterent towns, and were even tlireatening yet to visit 
the Kuriiman, to revenge their loss, .suppo.sing that 
the horses and guns being gone, tlu; Hecduianas, whom 
they considered as the du.st of their feet, would be 
utterly unable to rc.si.'-t them. 

On receiving tlu; above alarming information, 1 
despatched two men with a letter to Messrs. Hamilton 
and Melvill, for whose safety we now felt the most 
trembling anxiety, being without horses, and not a 
single Ori(|ua having accompanied them. 1 also sent 
ofl' with all speed a letter to Waterboer, ])ointing out 
the necessity of rei'aUiug bis force. Tbe uncei tainty 
whetber the enemy was not in the preeinets of the 
town, caused us to spend a most uneasy night. This 
wa.s a jwg/if of great nnxicty. Afessengers ai’j’ived, 
announcing tbe certain "approach of the Mantatces. 
It was dark and di’cary. The town was without liglUs 
of any descrijitiou, except the few embers of thq house.- 
fnxis, round which sat the trembling families. Most 
of the men were out of doors, listening to anything 
like an unusual sound. The dogs kept up incessant 
barking. No watches were set, no sjiies sent out. There 
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^was no inliabitaiit between us and the field oi’ battle. 
Ex eiy one appeared afraid to move from the s])ot where 
he stood. A cry of sorrow was raised in one part of tlie 
toxvn, which made every heart i>al|)itate. It was the 
intelli^onee of one newly arrived, — the iiK'laneholy 
tale of the ]»arent of a tiynily haviiiLr been slain hy the 
MantaTies. Oeea^ionally a ehiei' would come to our 
hou<e- to annoimee his terror. Illumination painti*d 
the town surrounded l)y a ho>t ot‘ the eiuany, waitine: 
the dawn of day to eomineiu't* a general ma>sa(‘re. 

'riie Mantatee women in our kitehen> and outh(»u>es 
perceived the alarm, hut lookc'd on, or slc'pt, with the 
most perfect indifierenec*. Airain and airain j)arti(‘s 
came and knocked violently at our door, relatini:; luwv 
fears — the sjiectres of their fevcaisli minds. Mrs. M, 
j)ut warm clothc's on the two sl(*t‘pinir babes, in ease* 
of hc'iim: able to escape* on foot towards the mountain; 
while* I huim* my cloak and my*L:un clo.-i* hy the* door 
— the* latter heimr nec(‘s<ary for protec’tion, in our 
fiiiiht, from beasts of pre-y. A woman who had the 
day helore hut scarcely escaped the deadly wi‘a|)ons ot 
the c’uemy, ran the* whole niirht, and on reachimc the 
threshold of one of the houses, fainted with fati,:ruc*, 
and fell to fJie i^round. On recoveriuLT, tlie first words 
she articulated were, The Manlatees 1" This went 
throu2:li the* thousands like an electric shoc'k. As 
mornimr liirht dre*w' near, Itlfe intensity of leelin**: in- 
civased a hundred-fold. This was a season for tlie^ 
•exercise of jirayer, and faith in the promises of our 
God. The name of Jehovah .was to us a stron**; 
tower, for, on looking back to that as well as to 
similar periods, wc have often wondered that our 
fears were not sreater than they were. Ua])pily the 
dawnin'? morn dispelled them. 
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As uncertainty existed as to wlieii the Gri-, 
<juas niij;ht return, it appeared proper that our wives 
and children sliould set off‘ with two wai^ons towards 
Cirhjua Town, and remain then^ till attairs were a 
little settled ; this thew did the following day, and 
in the evening Messrs. II. and Al. returned, totally 
ignorant that danger was so near. 'J'hey htid not 
reached the spot where the battle was fought, having 
seen footmarks of many men who had aj)parently 
jaissed there that morning, which deterred tliem from 
j>roceeding farther, 'riiey ran many risks in ventur- 
ing both by night and day to |)laees where they saw 
strangers, who might have been armed men, but who 
proved to be women, some of whom had found their 
way to a considerable distance south of Lithako. 
They i'oimd some literally feasting on the dead bodies 
of their coinj)anions. One night they erejd within 
thirty yards of several groups of women, but the pos- 
sibility of men being there obliged them to return. 
Tlu*y succeeded, however, in collecting about thirty 
women and <*hildren, whom they brought to the 
Kuruman. AVhile we were yet conversing, I received 
a letter from AVaterboer, informing us that it was 
impossible for him to come to our assistance, having 
himself received intelligence that an immense body 
of Alantatees was coming down the Yellow and Alud 
llivers towards tiriqiia Town, and that as some of the 
Griiiuas on the river had already taken flight, he was 
under the necessity of returning home, and advised 
us to lose no time in repairing thither, as the only 
place of .sai’ety. 

When we communicated our intention to the 
natives, they deeply regretted our leaving them, and 
Alothibi and .several of his chiefs, with many women. 
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ciiHK' to express their coneern, tlioiiirh they thought 
tlic step a reasonable one. 

Our fatnilies havin'; proceeded the day before, 
and tljc people beiii'jr unsettled, and scattered, and 
their most valuable property secreted, they were 
ready to Hee at a nioineut’s warnin',;. It was there- 
fore w^T'^ the lull eonseat ot’ the chiel’s that we 
left, altiuju'zh now it appeared we were tleein;; into 
<laii!;»‘r in>tead of from it ; reports havinu: arrived 
that the Alaiitatees had tied enlii'ely, while at the 
same time it was rumoured that a horde was coinin'; 
down the Vaal Kiver towanls Griipia 'fown. Air. 
Alelvill and I jtrocceded on horsehack, leavimr Air. 
Hamilton to follow with the Aluntatee women and 
children. 

When Air. Hamilton arrived at TIose Fountain, two 
days’ journey south of our station on the Kuruman, 
a circumstance oc(.urred which may he noticed, were, 
it onlv to show what human hciiii;s are in certain 
situalioiis. llaltinL^ at llu' ahovt* placi* in tin* evt’iiiiiir, 
a (lead horse was tound that had helon^/ed to one of 
the tjii(|uas, and which had luvn killed by the l)ilc 
of a serpent. Next iiioniiiej: the women tell on tlie 
swollen and liall’ putrid carcase, and he-ran, like so 
iiianv W(dves, to tear it liinh i’roin liiiih, every one se- 
curins; as much as she could for bersell’. .Mr. Hamil- 
tt)n, who looked on with utter ama/.ement, advised 
them* to avoid the part where the- animal had been 
bitten. *ru his friendly warnin:; they paid no atten- 
tion whatever ; in the space ol abc^t an hour a total 
dissection was efi’ected, and every particle of skin, 
meat, bone, the entrails, and their contents, were 
carried ofl‘. Air. H. was obliged to remain the whole 
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day, finding it absolutely impossible to induce them 
to leave the spot till every particle was devoured, 
and in the evening they actually danced and sang with 
joy ! This will appear the more astonishing, as tlic 
women were allowed a regular supply of rations ; but 
when people have fasted for a year they reejuire (juau- 
tities of food, which, if mentioned, woultl a])j)ear 
incredible, ui\d a long jieriod elaj)S('s before tlie 
stoiiiaeli j(*gaijLs its \voiit(*(l tone. It would only 
excite disgust were the writer to describe sights of 
tills kind which lie has been compelled to witness. 
On Mr. Il.’s arrival at Griijua Town, we had the 
mortitication to hear that the llecluianas had ac^tually 
(lug U|) and stolen many of the articles we had buried, 
in the prospect of our being driven away by tbe Man- 
tatees, and that our liouses had been broken into 
and ransacked, notwithstanding Motliibi’s (endeavours 
to prevent what now appi’ared to him and bis chiefs 
givat ingratitude. lie gave orders to tlie man we 
left lu-hind to take care to shoot tlie first dejiredator ; 
but we felt ('omfortable, fully assured that be would 
do no such thing. 

In tbe precedim: sketch, I have glanced but very 
brieriy at the varied seeiU's ronnected with the mourn- 
ful picture of that day. Jl would have i)eeii an 
(’asy matter to give more facts, but my mind still 
shrinks from farther details of teats ol savage barba- 
rity, and lion-like ferocity, wbieli I witnessed among 
the Mantatee warriors. No less furious aiuk revenge- 
ful was the sjiirit manifested hy the Batlaj)i and other 
tribes, who though the most aecomplished cowards, 
compared with the invaders, showed that they were, 
if less inured to war, still as cruel as those who for 
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years had been imbruing their hands in the blood of 
thousand>. The \Yoiiiulcd enemy they baited with 
their stones, clul)s, and spears, accompanied with yell- 
inirs and countenances indicative oriiendish joy. The 
hapless women found no (piarter, especially if they 
j)o>se.ssed anythini: like grnaiiKMits to tempt the cupi- 
dity oT^tlu'ir plunderers. • A few cupper rings round 
the lack, from whieh it was diflieult to take them, 
was the signal foi* the already liplifted battle-axe to 
sev(‘r the luad from the truidv, or the arm trom the 
body, when tlu* plunderer would gras]) with a smile 
his bleeding tro])hii‘s. Others, in oi'der to be able to 
return lionu* with the triumj)h ol* victors, would pur- 
sue the screaming hoy or girl, and not satisfuMl with 
severing a liinh 1‘rom the human iVami*, would e\hil)it 
their eontenij)! for the victims of thi ir eriud revenge, 
hy seizing the head, and huiTmg it iVom them, or 
kicking it to a di>tanee. 

'fhe women evinced the mo'-t (Sitin' inditferenee to 
the ohjeet^. ol terror hy wini h tlnw wen* surroundcfl ; 
hilt still mothers clung to their intants, whose 
pileoris erie> wore snirh iont to melt a heart of stone. 
With all their eoiKpU'sts, and the many ihousanrls 
ol I’attle wliieh llu'v must have captured, they were 
dying trom hunger. 'riieir march for Inmdn^ds of 
miles might have hc*en traced l)V human hones. Not 
having seen horsemen before* they imagined horsi* 
and»rider constituted only one animal; hut this, as 
we atteywards Inward, did not intimidate them, tor 
their determination was fixed on* attacking tlu* Co- 
lony, having heard that there were immense docks 
ol sheep there. IJafl tliey sueeeeiled in reaching the 
Orange river, or the borders ot ihi* (/olony, where 
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they would, most probably, have been defeated, tlie 
destruction of human life would have been even 
more dreadful, as tliey must have perished from 
want, when retreating through exasperated thousands 
of the tribes they had vaminished, towards tlieir own 
country. Some of the Jiecl.nanas were so sensible of 
this, that tin y secretly wished that it might fte so, in 
order that they might satiate their vengeance on a 
conejuered foe. 

Taking a review of these mekmeludy scenes, we 
cannot help startling at the dn'adi’nl etlects of sin. 
AVhat a train of mi>eri('s mark the clie(|uered scenes 
of man’s short life; and how peeuliaily aj)pairmg is 
the state of degradation to which that part of man- 
kind is reduced, who inhabit the interior of Africa ! 
imagining tliaf annihilation is the common lot of 
man, the world is their god ; to ae([nire the few tle(‘t- 
ing and sensual enjoyments it all’oi-ds, they will en- 
dure any hardship, hreak through any tie, and with 
hnital enlhnsiasm tear the yet j)alpitating heart from 
the hreasl of tin ir fallen enemy. SiJi\ ly these iaels 
are calculated to draw Ibith our compassion towards 
them. AVhat a eall for mis>^ionarv exertions! for no- 
thing hut the word of iu'-piration eaii lead them from 
“ these doleful shades of heathenisli gloom.” 

It may not he inap])ropriate lu re to introduce the 
following retleetions, from the |)ens of other writers, 
who had an opi)oj limily of perusing the whole of tlie 
author’s journals relative to this atfair. After making 
some extracts from' my eommunieations to the Direc- 
tors, tlu' editor of the Missionary Transactions writes : 


“ Worannot di'jmis.s tlu' abovo appalling di'lails Mitboiit making 
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oiu nr two nbsiTvalions. In llio first place, the dreailfiil exlubitioii 
thrv jire<riit of llie f'i iocii)iiK enielly and base dci^radation to which 
lhi‘ hinii.-jii race i.i iy be nducctl, when destitute of the advanta^rcs 
of ('hnsiiarjity and ci\ ilizalit»ii, alfords a puwerfid arjriiincnt for the 
prij.s( cntii'M <•!' iiii>sionrirv iiiulertakinL*'s, indi'i)endenily of all consi- 
(h rati:»n'‘- n iaiine; to a fntnrr stall-. Oiir second o})servali(»n is, that 
('hi i>lla:^ inissiniiaries are «.fien ^nstrnnn ntal in coni'enin;' iinporianl 
iiu-id'-iiiid'*!)i-Tieiit'i DU i!u‘ ci-nntrit^s mu! viciniiii s where they labour. 
In iIk- cji'-i , a lui'-siiiiiary w.is ihe pt vmoi who asciTtaincd 

the apjOii tell nf ihi- invadiiiL;; trllu^; in tinu to prucure Ik Ip troui 
liiicjua 'I'tovn ; ioul it vu - at his call that tlie C.Ir'upias ^mvi- their 
assistance. llaii it hten nu ii !y a nic-sa.;i I’nao a Ueehuaiia chief, 
it is (ii.iilnriil wl.iilicr the (iri(]iias wt>uld h.ave moved until the 
enemy iiad appr-iaelicd their own biu'fliTs. A^Min, had not the 
(iritjuas hi-cn jirevionsly hroUijht into a coniparalively civilized slate 
by the infliu ru’e of the missionaries who have ivsiih-d .amon^^' iheiu, 
thc\ wouid ii<»t li:i\*- hi eii in a ( •i;uiition to have resisted liie< neniy. 
'J'liis resistance wa^ eiret’tnal, and a|.'pears, under I'rovideiiee, to 
]jave.s:i\ed the town oi' New I.iiliako Irom tin- fate of K nnai-ehane, 
and the Iteehuanas wh.o inhahit it. whom,* a-* we hav‘- seen, the in- 
vaders rej-ualefl as lUsst utaf. r their feet, Irotn dc'-truelioa. \or is 
it at all improi)al»ie th.il thi- ('oi'-ny i- itself' indehti d. under Ibovi- 
dencf, to tin- samr e-i\i.es fri* i; • ; reviniioi, of an i MiUsiu- jiia-da- 

tf'iy inrii.-ei on it.-. terii?or\, le, h. invadino- iilh*-'.” 

On llu’ sniiu- sulijcct, tin.- Ri'\ . Dr. I’liiliji, in :i 
k'lliT to Mr. CainplKH, vriti^ : 

“ In reading; t-xer Mr. Moffat's j.;iirn il, x’.i- ca:mot h-lp Ti.atitiiu 
with LM'atitude, thr haml of (ioil in ,a^I the eir.-nne l;o i-e-i eoiitseeted 
with the deliverance of c»nr missioiaary frii Jid-> ai:d the people of Li- 
ihako.^ llait Mr. M. not undertaken th'* journey lie jiripostai, lie 
iniijht have remained .^osoranl of the approaeh ol the eucnis : or had 
he oone forward on his jouriu y willn.mt In aritiu' of them, as In- 
iniirht have (imu- in that country, Lifh.d^o umvi liaxe f.dh-n, and he 
hiniseit, anu the mission tamilii'S, mijht have hern involved in the 
same destrucieju ; and liad he hi i. n sje-red to r*. turn from liis visit 
to Makalia, mie e-antn-t e*. iiiiin',jd;itr him, exeu in iinaeiuHtion, 
Ntandinu on the r’;ius ot Lithako, and treaoi;.:' on tin..* allies rd* lii*- 
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iminlcrcd wifi; juid cliildirn, witlinut sliuddcrinj^ with horror! But 
thf (.•ircuinsinnccs which indicate an invisihle arm in the ])res(.*rv:i- 
tion of our friends, do not hen*. JIarl lie delayed his journey, 
or had he deferred callini; in the firi(|uas, whatever escape nii^ht 
havf^ hceii jirovided for him and our other missionary fru'iids, iMo- 
ihibi and his people would have been ruined. The iidlmmee of the 
missionaries upon them would in all probability have been lost, and 
their eireumslaiiees mij^ht havt* i)**en rendered so desja rate, as to 
preclude all hope of beini; of any serviei* to them in future.” 

In takinj!: Iwivc of these iij)j)aHini!: recitals, it only 
remains to be noticed, that the Mantatees, alter finally 
leavinij the country, separated into two divisions. 
The one proceeded easlwai’d, towards the llakonc 
country, while the other procccdc<l to that of the 
JJasnto, from the eastern jtails of which they had 
emijirated, or lather been driven, by the destructive 
inroads of the /oolp, Malahele, and other tribes. JJke 
many other pastoral jieople, when robbed of their 
cattle, they have nothing left ; and thus must either 
perish or rob others ; and from heinn wild men they 
become more like wild beasts. Oppression and 
hunger make a wise man mad in any eoiinlry; and 
when we follow the Mantatees in their long campaign 
of active warfare and bloodshed, we (reasc to wonder 
that habit rendered them fierce and fearless as the 
beasts of ])rey, among which they roamed. It is a 
dcejdy interesting fact, that a missionary is now 
labouring, with success among the latter, con(|nering 
them with far other weapons than those wjiieh were 
found necessary to arrest their devastating career at 
Old IJthako. 
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nf iIjc propMPiil— (^hj*‘cti(»ns to tlu* j»laii — The 

Aiillinr vigils Capi- 'r^WM— SnrpiiM* o| tlio I >erliii:iiia cliit'ls — 
M iN.si<»iiari'.s arri\<‘ Ilriuni tn tin; st-iti'Oi Jouriuy In llie 
t.Ni — W.-ukUt in ilic* ••••iintry and lmiiu? — 

Natnial ui ll. — A S.iMviili in tin* wildi rnt ss — lirnorancr <»f tin* 
naiivi s — M:niii<*r ol Catfliinn jiaini -- Iin idt'iits at a p«»i)l - (in-at 
sufU-riniis I'nnn tliirst — A so-nr al lh»‘ walrr — Arrive at tin* Ha- 
rnltnijis — C’liildnMi 'jHcn tl tor salt* — I*?*(»tai-d to the Hauan»»krtsi 
■ (’at tie seized- "I’l.e part\ met l»y a s<ii» «d‘ Makaha — "J’lie rain- 
mak^a's end — K<-eeption at Kuaktie. 


Tiik events ree()i(l(‘(l in the prc'ct^diinr ehapler were 
ol’ St) peenliar a eharaeter, and the cireiiinstanees 
under \^llieh they took jdaee so rernarkahle, that we 
were iiatiirally led to antiei|>ate a f’avourahle clianire in 
the pros[)ec:t.s ol'tlie inis>ion. We had been but a short 
time at (iritpia I'ow ii, when all re ports ot l’urth(*r inva- 
sion from the interior died away, the enemy having 

taken another route ; and wc* aeeordindv retraced our 

• • • ~ ‘ 

steps t(j a spot, now in some incasniT ciidcarefl to us. 
Tilt' ^)coj»lt‘ in irciK'ral ajipfarrd to I'l't*! deeply sensible 
of tlie lU ely interest wliieli the nn^sionaries had taken 
in their welfare, espceialJy as tl^L-y eoidd not help 
seeing tliat it was not without niueh suffering and 
deprivation of eonifort on our part. They could not 
but wonder that we remained in the country, when 
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wc have escaped 1o the (.'olony with compara- 

tively little loss of ])ni])erty ; and they tlid not hesitate 
to say this to ourselves, with evident admiration of 
our conduct. We had long <le])lored the unsuitable 
ehai'aeter of the sj)ot on which we lived lor a mis- 
sionary station; an<l o>\ing to the succession of dry 
seasons, there was every prosj>ect, from the dimi- 
nution of the ‘fountain, of its becoming still more 
trying. 

All the liuildings which had hitherto been raised 
were hut teinjiorary; and the |>rosj)cet of being left on 
a sandy plain without even drinking water, not only 
])rcvenled our erecting (roinfortal)le abodes, but deter- 
mined ns to embrace what aj»pearcd a favourable 
juncture for l•ecommcnding a removal to a situation 
more eligible. A place eight mile«; distant, and about 
three miles below the Kuruman fountain, was exa- 
mined, and appearcil, from the locality, its jiroximity 
to the sour»-i' of the river, from which a very large 
suj)ply of wati'r issued, to be a better sj)ot for a 
missionary station than any other for hundreds of 
miles round. M hen this situation was first proposed 
to the chiefs it was lejeeted, owing to the distance 
from trees and bushes, of which to make their houses 
and fences. In a former cha[)tcr, the disposition 
and habits of the people in this respect have been ex- 
plained. The country, around where we now’ lived 
had in its turn been dcmuled, and it was in vahiithat 
we tried to convince them that they could not expect 
every advantage in. one locality. AN’e found it of no 
avail to point out to them the manner in which some 
of the interior tribes built their fences and folds with 
stone, and of which they had numerous examples 
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Ix'l’orc llivir vves at Old Lithako, in iho iHiins of 
many cattlv-fdlds, and fences on the liills Rather 
than gather or ((iiarry stones to raise a substantial 
i'ence, a man would take a forkeel stick, a thong, 
and his a.\c, and occujiy nearly a wliolc day in hring- 
ing from a tlistaiuv hnndle of tiie hook-thorn 
'.a(*ac!a.*tn till up a irap.in hi> ('attic or sheep fold. 
Mothihi told us we mi-ht ‘j:() and settle at (the 

i>iantl s th(‘ native* name for tin* place, an island, 
heiuLi' in tin* middle of an exteiwiw* vidh'S ol reeds, 
covered with water, lu'cause wi* >hould he a prot(*clion 
to his cattle from tin* 15u>limen, who were troulile- 
some in that <juarier. 

As I laid contemplated a jourju'y to ( ape 'Fown, in 
order to obtain suppli(*s, as w(‘ll as on account of 
Mrs. M.'s health, which had sufferi*d considerahly, 
Mr. Hamilton and I wnv anxious to settle tin* sub- 
ject oi removal with the native.'? h(*fore I went, that 
the Jiecc ^-ary po paralions for im[>orlant a mea- 
sure mi-hi Ik- mafle while at C’ape Town. At our 
re<pu‘>t Me-thdfi, two ta* ihn e ot hi> ehiel<, with l\*ehi, 
his s*on and Ijeir-ap.parent . accompanied us to the? 
s]?ot. After (‘xamiiiation, it was aLcreed that about 

* Triiin ilir-so li iK<-s or wuil^, uhicli, Imw ' vm, nolliin^ 

likf wliiit is uii<I( TNl.n.a liv hut oislv stoUf tlykes, the pl.-icc 

di'rivf.'. its u;ni3r, Lniuk»), a wali .yl' dvI'rucT . Lithalvo 'walks), 
riii y art* .'‘nj»])os, il to Irivt* 1 m l U huilt iu tli» day*, td' 'I’loii, tlic 
preatT-st nf ilu* nai-iiloi;i.r kiiuj'i, powrr lAtfistlcd iVoiu iIk* 

Ikihuruts^aii inoufit-»ins to tlu* llaiidiana liilN, :i distaiice of two 
Jniudrt tl miles. The liatlai'iN \vi re tlu n .aji jnsii:!ji(it‘arjl trilu*, which 
rose it» nnuwn aiitl inllucjicf, ami threw oil' the yoke* of om- ofllit* 
S(»i!s ijJ I MUi, u hnse ki!s:;(lnni jjad heeu tiivirli ii .utioitir Ids sous ; and, 
tiwiiie* i») th( ir war.-^ au'l h.r .-u;aem;t< y, the Uarulon^ 

iiiitioii 'Iwiudlt d to a trih*; iiou vi .att rt «l iu \ariou:> .'ia.ti"U:i. 
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two mifes ofc the valley, from the ford dow’nwaisd, 
should hencefortli he the property of the London 
Missionary Society, and that for the same a remune- 
•ration should be ij;iv(ii on iny return from Cape Town. 
JIuvin,<>; coinpk'tcd theSe arrani^ements, J j)roceeded 
thitlu'r with iny family in October, 18*23, leavim' Mr. 
Hamilton alone on the station. As Motiiibi was 
anxious that his .son should see the country of the 
white ])eople, he sent him with us, and apfiointcd 
'Paisho, one of his ])rincipal chitds, to accomj)any him. 
The kind recejdion they met with from his Excellency 
the (lovernor, and the friends in Cape 'rown, and the 
sisxhts tluy saw, ])rodueed slrani:(i emotions in their 
minds. They wj'ie delii;hte<l with every thin^ they 
beheld, and were in niptures when they met again 
their old friend, (Jeorge 'i'hompsou, E.s(|., who showed 
them no little kimhu'ss. It was with some difficulty 
that they were prevailed ujion to go on hoard one of 
the ships in the hay ; nor would they enter the boat 
till 1 Imd preceded them. 'J'hey were perfectly a.s- 
tounded, when hoisted on deck, with the enormous 
.size of the hull, and the height of the masts ; and 
when they saw a hoy mount the rigging, and ascend 
to the very mast-head, they were s])eeehle.s.s with 
ama/ement. Taisho whispered to the young jirincc, 
“ Ah ga si khatla ?” Is it not an ape ? When they 
enten'd the s])lendid euhin, and looked into the deep 
hold, they could scarcely he convinced that the vtssel 
was not resting on the bottom of the ocean “ Do 
these water houses (ships) unyoke like wagou-oxen 
every night ?” they in(|uired. “ Do they graze in 
the sea to keep them alive ?” A ship in full sail 
aj)j)roaching the roads, they were asked what they 
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thought of that. “ We have no thoughts here ; we 
hope to think again when wc got to the shore,” was 
their reply. They would go anywhere with me or 
Mr. Thoiniisofi, for whom they entertained a kindly 
feeling, hut they would trust no one else. 

On tlu‘ very day we reuehed ( ajie 'J\)wn,the Nepos 
arrived,® bringing Me^sr*. Robson, Edwards, and 
Hughes, three additional labourers for our mission. 
Tliis was a highly interi‘>tinir season to us, who liad 
so lately been mvatly tried and perplexed. 

W'e were also eneourau:ed to hope* that the visit 
of the youiej: juince and 'Fai^lio would prodiure a 
salutary iinjiression on their eoiinlrymen on their 
return, and at least convince them that the mission- 
aries had fricaids, and were not obliged to live a life 
of self-denial among tiu* Heehuanas lK*eause they 
W(‘re not alloweri to dwell (‘Isewjiere. Mr. Robson, 
who began very eaily to feel tbV elleets of a warm 
climati‘, wa'-, after taking medical advice, induced 
to remain, at lea^'t for a >cason, at one of our (*olonial 
stations, and ae(H)nrmgly went to licllu Ixlorj), where 
he lahourc'd for >ome time, and has since heeii most 
sueeessfnlly engaged as a missionary at Port Eliza- 
beth. Mr. Kdwanb^ was detained for the purpose 
of improving the temporal afiiiirs, and superintend- 
ing the erection of new Imildings at >om(‘ of our 
colonial stations. 

With Mrs. M.'s health somewliat imjiroved, wc 
loft CajjeTown, aecom])anied by Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, 
and, after enduring for two months the tedium and 
monotony of an African journey, we reached the 
station in May, 1S24 ; having left our eomjianions 
to remain for a season at Gimjua Town, Mrs. 11. 's 
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situation mulcring it improper tor Iut to travel. Our 
rctui'ii, which lia<l heen expirted with much interest, 
and some anxiety, hy llie parents of the young j)rince, 
was hailed with all tin- grotes<jiie expressions of ex- 
travagant delight. During our ahsenee Mr. Hamilton 
had continued his ([uiet and apparently fruitless la- 
bours, hut with th(! (-onsolivtiou that the nath'cs had 
been much kinder than thev were wont to he. Soon 
after our cl(’])artiire Jic had suHeivd the loss of Ills 
d\velliiiu:-honse hy 1ir(‘, when almost all that was 
valnahle to him was drstroyod, as well as many of 
the Society’s tools. The visit to the Cape aj)j)earccl 
to j:;ive inr(‘at sutisl'aetiou to all parties. The oi'ii*inal 
en}:;ai;ement lor the land on which to establish our 
new station was ratified. Thi* spot on which the 
first houses ever huilt tluTc were to stand was sur- 
veyed, and the course ol‘ the water-ditch, or canal, 
marked out. As we had been led to ('\pect labourers 
from the colony to assist in carryini:: on the ])ublic 
work, the jireliminarics only ol’ removal could be 
aUendi-d to; and as JNlr. Hughes was to join the 
mission after a time, it was jude:ed ])roper that 1 
should in the interim fulfil my ]>romisc to Makaba, 
kiui^ of the l>auaiie;ketsi, for which we had heard 
that he was very anxious, haviiiL: been informed of 
rny former attem|)t to do so. 

1 left on the 1st of, July, aeeompanied by some 
Cricpias, who w'ere i^uinu; part of the way with a 
vkwv to hunt elejduints. After travelliiiLi; three days, 
over a comjuirati\ely sandy plain, studded with 
ehuu])s of aeaeias, we reac hed the JMashaua, or Old 
Lithako rivcT, where we obtained water, hy digi^ing 
in its bed. Here we were joined hy another jiarty, 
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undrr Ihc chief licrciul Berend. Leaving: this spot, 
where the draudit oxen, which were numerous, ob- 
tained a very sc*anty supply of water, we proceeded 
in a. northerly direction, over another sandy jdain, 
on whieii larize acacia-trees were thinly scattered. 
At sunset our Bechuana^truides, accordinji: to custom, 
halted* ii)r the niLcht ; hut Rs the water was distant, 
our ])arty was an\it)us to proceed in the cool of the 
nii;lit, tin* tin* sake of tlu* ox(‘n. Our icuides assured 
us that we should lose our way ; hut the majority 
was n-solved to follow what appi'ared to be the direct 
course, for road there was none. \\ hile the owners 
of tlie lonii* strinir ol wairoiis were procevdim:;, trustiniij 
to the lirst t( am, they, as is very common, laid them- 
seh'cs down on their stretchers, and slept. 'fhe 
w'ae:on-drivers also la^jran to e:c‘t very di-owsy ; and 
after some hours’ ridiiiir. I could [dainly (lisco\'er 
iVom the stars that wi* weie direrLdn^* to the left, 
and ;^avt‘ information to the leadinir wairon-drivers, 
hut was assured tla v were ri-hl, while 1 was e(|iially 
sure they were wronLi’. About two o'clock a. m. we 
halted. "I'he |iriiici|»al individuals of th(‘ party having 
(lo/ed a little, arose and surroun(k*d the kindk‘d fires, 
which were now acceptable, thoui;h the day had been 
e.xceedimrly hut. While preparinu: a cup of coH’ee, 

I took out my compass, to assure the party that for 
more than two hours we had;becn travclliin^ towards 
the Alashaua, from whence we liad come. The more 
sairacioys looked for some time at the little instru- 
ment, and tin'll, lookimr around ;giid n|nvards to the 
stars, iironoimced it to be an impostor. Others re- 
inark(*(l, that it mii^ht know the riirht way in its 
own country, hut how' \fts it to find it out there? 
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While eatine; a morsel of food, for wliicli wc had an 
uncommon rclislj, the waiiini^ moon l)ce;an to diffuse 
a pale lustre on tlu; eastern horizon. ‘‘ Wliat a fire!” 
said one. “ Jt is thi^ mooji,” I re|)lied. All, sUirt- 
ini; to their feet, exclaimed, “ The moon cannot 
rise on tliat side of the world;” and Antonie, a 
veru^rahle old man, wlio had been oiux^ a slavt, said, 
very respeetrully, “ Sir, your h(‘ad has turned ; the 
moon never rose in the west in my life, and I am 
an old man.” ‘‘It is tlie moon,” 1 atcain said ; but 
no one believed nu*, and we resumed our repast. 
Presently the moon’s horn was seen above the hori- 
zon, wlum all rose airain, some saying;, “ What is 
tliat I had no further need to arirue the point. 
Antonie, in urave amazement, exclaimed, “The moon 
has for once risi'n on the wroni; side of the world!” 
Soon after the sun’s rays threw additional li;.:;ht on 
their bewildered iinae:inations, and showed to all that, 
for half the ni^ht, we had been travellinu; towards 
the station of the fornuM* day, instead of from it. 
15ut, what was still worse, it was discovered that 
nearly all our dranuht oxen had k ft ns, and returned 
to the water we had <|nitted. Horses were despatched 
to brinjj; them back, and in the eveniiiij: they all re- 
turned, were immediately invoked, and at a late hour 

we readied water, wliere we found some of our 

• . . . 
guides, wIjo laugiu'd must licartily at our scll-coiiceit 

aliout seeing in the dark. Here we halted Ibr a 

cou[)le of’ days, to refresh our oxen, while our hunters 

brought us in ])lei’.ty of the llesh of the rhinoceros 

and buffalo. We then proceeded over a country of 

lime-.stone, covered witli the hook-thorn acacia, and 

halted again at Kongkc, where wc spent the Sabbath, 
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on which we rested, — accordiiip: to a previous airree- 
luent with the (Jriciuas, that there slioulcl he neither 
huntinu; nor travellinij: on that day, — and enjoyed llie 
usual services. Here also I had an o])port unity ot‘ 
aiddressini; the natives, who conirrepated around us, 
in a country w hich ,a|»|iLeared at first to he without 
an inl/!ibilant. A piirty ol‘ IJechuanas, who Iiad 
Jiccornpanied us thus Tar, now |»roceeded north- 
w(*st, towards the Kalairare, and \vi* journeyed towards 
the east. 

"J"he eountry heeaine rather more interestin'.:, heiiur 
inter>perse<l hy liills o!‘ lime-sloni , covered with trees 
jind shrulis, witli an ahundanee ol 'rame, some of 
which must travel at least tw(’nty miles to obtain 
water. I round, howiwer, that many of the jintelope 
kind could remain two days without wiiti r, while rhi- 
noceroses and (piaiiiras were in t^lu* hal)il of’ lV(‘<|U(‘nt- 
imr it daily. Some of tin? confpany killed two ele- 
phants durimr thi* day, and wi* wer(‘ comj»elled to 
bivouac in a ])lain without water, as it wa> dangerous 
to ])i()ceed, (jwim: to the nurnlHT of li<ms, whose roar 
we heard in the distance. Next day we proee(‘dcd in 
a more northerly direction overall undulatim: country, 
covered with a con>i(lerablc (|uantity ot’ timber, but 
of’ the poorest ((uality. e halted at two natural 

wells of ratlicr an extraordinary description, an iron 
schi.st formation, about 100» yards t’rom each other. 
()n«? is about sixteen feet deep, w ith four feet of water : 
they cV'e both nearly perpendicular, and about two 
feet and a half in diameter. The hill in which they 
are, is composed of a con.^lornerate ina.'-s of iron 
schist, and near the mouth, as well a.s in the sides of 
these holes, are appearances as if the whole had once 
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been in* a stale of fusion, and that tl>esc were the aper- 
tures of some internal lire's, hut nothing like lava ap- 
pears ill the neighliourhond. From the older natives 
who have resided near these wells ail tJieir lives, I 
learned that they were once much dec'per. 'I'he water 
w'as excellent, and to obtain rufHeient for ourselves and 
horses, we fastened a vessel' to the end of a rope ; the 
oxen we sent to a water at a distance, called Khuari. 
Two elephants were shot ; tliis was glorious news for 
the poor Jiechuanas, or Smitirifs, who instantly n'sorted 
to the carcasses, and with their wretched knives and 
spears soon dissected the ponderous animals. Miser- 
able, indeed, is the condition of these poor juople, to 
whom reference has already been made in the first 
chapter, where the reailer will see a parallel is drawn 
between them and the Bushmen, who have decidedly 
the advantage. 'J'he latter are independent, and can 
give or Avithhold their services to the neighbouring 
tribes at jileasure. 'J’heir sufferings beyond the com- 
mon lot of homeless tribes, arise Iroin their stealing of 
cattle, which renders them obnoxious to their richer 
neighbours. All that they procure in the chase, 
even the daintiest of the game, is their own. Not 
so with the poor Bechuanas. If any of the people 
from the towns fall in with them, they are in the most 
jieremptory manner ordered to jierform every service, 
liowever galling. Of this I had fre((uent ojiportuni- 
ties of convincing myself during the present journey. 
They are generally spoken of in the same numner as 
]>ack-oxen or beasts of burden, being employed for 
that jmrjiose. While we were here a Mochuana met 
some of these jieople carrying meat which they had 
procured at a great distance, and were taking to their 
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faiuilii's, when he ordered them to take cver\^ ounee 
of it to his own abode. If the wounded jr mie happen 
to fall at a^dace remote from water, tliese people are 
collected, especially the females, aud compelled to 
carry the meat |)erhaps a distance of thirty miles ; and 
to ])revent their clopemunt, when their services txrc 
re(|uii\‘(r the followiim- da\ ;they are sometimes Iu'd'j:c<l 
into a fold made of luK>k4horn hu>hes, |)recisely like 
so many slanp, and tlu*rc they must jniss the niirht. 
Many of the poor women came to the water, ])articu- 
larly when thcw found there was a stramrer thi*rc who 
took tlu'ir part. 'riu‘ JJeclmanas, who were travellim:: 
with us to tlu' l>aiol()n;rs, did not ohject to my intca- 
ference on their hel\ali‘, ami only laughed at my fool- 
ishiK’ss in makiiej; sm*i» “ lincha,*’ doirs, tiu' objects of 
my sympathy, 'fhey, lik(* the natives in i;cneral, live at 
a distance from water, which theya isit at most once a 
(lav. As the\ ne\er wa>h themxlvcs, little of that preci- 
ous l)e\c'ia‘ae xnve''; their vi'»els eon>i>l of sacks made 
from skin>, also th(' entrail> and paunche.^ of animals. 
They use al>o o>lrieh for the same purpose, corked 
with irrass, and ol which a woman can carry thirty. 

lli're we Sj)enl a (juiet, and, 1 l)(‘li(*ved, a j)rofit- 
able Sabbath. There were incml)eis of the church 
at (iri(|ua Town in our p«u1y, who often proved 
interestiiiL^ society in a desert. 1 con\iT>ed some 
time with the poor ii»norant Smineys ; they app(*ared 
livclx^' and iiderestimr. especially w hen they had eaten 
plenty (il nieat, of w hich there was, on that occasion, 
no lack. 1 made many inquiries fo discov(‘r if they 
liad any sense of moral evil ; it was with jrn'at dif- 
ficulty 1 could convey to their umlerslandinf^ what 
I meant to sav. They assured me amin and a.:ain, 
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that t^y could not comprehoid t^t : there was evil 
in anything they could do. Th^ term i&o/iPO (Sin)' 
did not convey to them the same meaning it does,< 
to us ; they applied it to a weapon, 6f anything else 
which they thought was not made as they wish^t 
Thus, what we should call an imperfect 'knife or 
arrow, they would call a sinful arrow. ’But of a sense 
of sin arising from res])onsibility, they had no con- 
ception ; they did not even seem to think that the 
conduct of those who tyrannized over them was 
wicked, hut merely that it had fallen to their lot 
to he so treated, or was a thing that happened, like 
a lion killing a man. When 1 directed their thoughts 
to a great Being in the heavens, some looked up wdth 
a vacant stare, as if they e.x|>eetcd to see something 
apjiear. When 1 asked. Who made all things ? they 
were only surj)rise(l that 1 should ask such a <]uestion. 
They wondered at our singing hymns, whieh “ these 
valleys and rocks never heard,” and. in(|uired if they 
were war-songs. My hooks puzzled them ; theyas^^ed 
if they were my “ Bola,” i*rognostieating dice. Hap- 
less heings, they drag out a miserahlc existence ! 
The princi])al part of the game they obtain i.s caught 
in pitfalls. I have .seen .some of these holes sixteen 
feet deep, where even the tall girall'o and ])onderous 
rhinoceros are entrajiped. Some of them are formed 
like a funnel, others all'* an ohlong sipiare, with sharp 
stakes fastened in the bottom ; the earth takefi out 
is generally scattered, and the ojiening covered over 
with sticks and gr.ass. These j)its are often dangerous 
to travellers and hunters, and lives are not unt're- 
quently lost, as they arc generally formed in the foot- 
paths of the game. 
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The landscape was somewhat jdeasinc; to the 
eye ; matiy clomps of trees were scattered around, 
and on the plain to the ‘north, hetweeu us and the 
Molapo river, apj>eHretl a forest. I)ut the tiinhei*, 
chiefly acacia, was qt' small dimensions. On the dis- 
tant hori/iai, hills in thi' Hauaiigketsi country were 
seen, ^ijpaventh’ covered .with tiinher, indicatiikcr a 
more fertile redon. Lions ahounded in this neijrh- 
honrhood, hut they <lid not disturh us, except hy 
an occasional roar. Some of the horsemen havin-r 
visited the .Molapo, and found the bed of it dry, it 
was ncces.sary to alter our course. One evening', 
we came to a jiool of rain water, which was sur- 
rounded by fires, in order to prevent the irame from 
ajijiroachin^:. This was to us a most providditial 
sujiply, as there was no watir for two days after 
leavim; this. The few natives who visitid us, tindini? 
that we were very friendly, brou;:ltt the whole vilhiL-'i: 
to our encaminnent ; and as we had plenty of meat, 
thej^vveri-, to thiir no .sim ll surprise, liherally sup- 
plied and ri’wardi’d lor allowin'; our latlli- to drink 
at their '.guarded pool. 'I’he sou|> in which our meat 
was eooked. and which contained an ample share of 
nuid, was swallowed with avidity: a du/.en would 
surround a pot, and havin*; no spoons, and not al- 
lowing time for the souji to cool, they used the rii;ht 
hand to take out a little, threw it ipiickly into the 
hollow of the left, thence into the mouth,* and after- 
■vyards li^-ked both, that nothin!; mi,!;ht be lost. The 
followina; day, we travelled over dry and sandy 
plain, and halted without water. Karly next day we 
resumed our journey, and it was dislressim; to see 
the .sutlerinu^s of the poor cattle I’rom thirst, runniii'.; 
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into tke shadow of a tree or hush, from which it 
was difficult to remove tiicni. at last descended 

idto the bed of^ the Molapo, but it weis as dry as 
the neighbouring plains. We proceeded eastward 
along the bed of the river, hut could not meet with 
an ituliyidual to give us information as to where we 
might find water. The valley becoming rocky, we 
were compelled to lead out our wagons to the open 
country. W^e had scarcely done this, when two lions 
passed along the spot we had left, roaring furiously. 
After some miles’ jogging over a rough, bushy country, 
we descended again into the river’s bed, where it was 
discovered the reeds were on fire. Nearly the whole 
party ran, expecting water, but found none. Men 
and cattle being worn out, we halted for the night, 
every one feeling us if this night was to be his last. 
Two very hot days’ travelling ovci- a dusty plain, 
with a dry and ])ardhing wind, had reduced mind and 
holly to a state of great exhaustion. A camp of 
eleven wagons, uj)wards of one hundred and fifty 
oxen, and nearly a hundred huinnn beings, generally 
make a terrible U|)roar, esjtecially when there is 'plenty 
of meat ; ours was silent as the desert around, inter- 
rupted mdy by an occasional groan from the wearied, 
worn-out cattle. 

Thirst aroused us at an early hour, and examining 
the footmarks, we i’ouHil that the horsemen who had 
left us on the i)revious day in search of watef, had 
passed eastward, llel’oro we had jiroceedejl far, a 
buffalo was discorered in a thicket of reeds. The 
men, seizing their guns, fired uj)on him, hut as he 
concealed himself in the middle of the reeds, it was 
difficult to reach him. 1 entreated the men to desist. 
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as from the character of the buffalo when wounded 
an accident appeared to inevitable ; however, they 
j>ersisted, saying, “ If w’e cannot get water, we must 
have raw flesh/’ In order to dislodge the animal, 
they set fire to the reeds, when the enraged buffalo 
rushed ^out tlirough the fire and smoke ; and though 
his gait *seeined as awkwftrd and heavy as lliat of 
a great pig, he instantly overtook one of the men, 
who escaped with • merely being tlirown dow n, 
slightly wounded, and having his ja(‘k(*t torn o]>en. 
Had not the dogs at the same moment seized the 
animal from behind, the man would have been killed 
on the spot. Ilie bufhdo returned to the flaming 
reeds, IVoni w Inch he would no^ moN e, but was shot 
after his skin was literally roasted in the fire. About 
noon we came unexpectedly to the stream, into which 
nK‘n, oxen, horses, and sheep, rushed proiuis(*iiously, 
presenting a scene of tlu* most ludicrous rk'seription. 
()iu‘ man is pushed down by an ox, pleased willi the 
refresliintr coolness of the water: auotlar, in his haste, 
tumbles iiead-foremost over the bank, followed by 
a sheej) or a goat. One crawls between the legs (jf 
oxen, another tries to force himself in betwi'cn their 
bodies. One shouts that a h<»rse is trampling uj»o]i 
him, and another that he is fast in tlu? mud. l!nt 
while all this was going on, tbep- was no (li.--posilion 
for merriment, till every oiu* was satisfied and with- 
drew from the water ; when wet, mudfly-looking s|)ec- 
tacles ju'<f>cnted tlu'mselves, wJiich would hav(‘ eau>c‘d 
even gravity itself to laugh. Wliifi’ the iwrai was 
preparing over the fire, a (|uafr of the tobacco j)ip(' 
unloosed every tongnie, and made all elotpient on tlu* 
hardships of tin j»ast. (/orrectly to concei^‘e of such 
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a scene, it is necessary to liave witnessed it. Here we 
refreshed ourselves witli a day’s rest, and on the fol- 
lowed arrived at I’itsau, the jn'incijial town of the 
Barolong tribe, who lived formerly, when visited hy 
Mr. Campheli, at Kunuana, or Moslieu, three days’ 
journey to the south. 

Tauane, the highest chief, made his appearance, 
amidst a noisy multitude ; he saluted us in the Eng- 
lish manner, hy giving the right* hand, saying, as well 
as he could pronounce it, “ Good morning.” Many 
were the good mornings they wished us, though the 
sun had long set. On the following day the principal 
men met us, with whom we conferred on the object 
of my journey, whil# the Griijuas informed them of 
their ]>lan to shout elei»hants in the neighhuurhuod. 
Tauane, a weak, imhccilc'-looking man, tried, as is 
usual among the jjifrican tribes, to dissuade me from 
attcm]>tiug to visit so notorious a character, at the 
same time prophesying my destruction. This town, 
which covered a large space, and included a numerous 
divi.sion of liahurutsi, and another of the liauangketsi, 
contained ujiwards of twenty thousand inhabitants, all 
of whom had congivgated here alter the attack of the 
Mantatces. During my absence at Caj)c Town, Mr. 
Hamilton had visited them, to whom many listened 
with great attention, gjul jus it had rained very heavily 
during his visit, he w*as viewed in the very iiiniosing 
light of a rain-maker, they having reciuested him to 
])ray for rain, which he did. They were tiot back- 
ward in remindiiig me of this tact ; hut on inquiring 
what he had taught them, I found their memories 
were less temieious. 

Anxious to nmke the best use of the time, espc- 
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cially of the sabbath; 1 first held divine service. in the 
Dutch lan<rua<;e, for the Griciinas ; hut the noise of 
tlie multitude which liad conjrreirated, obliged us to 
desist. T then attempted, at two different parts of the 
town, to addre.ss the people through an interpreter, 
and hv the influence of the chiefs obtained a heariiu;. 
1 convAwed with the prinegial men on the subject of 
a nii.ssionary settling' among them. One said, “ You 
must come and make rain and another, *' You 
must come and protect us.” Of course 1 gave them 
to understand that the object of the mi.ssionary was 
neitlier to make rain, nor to protect them, and re- 
ferred to our mission at the Kuruman, of which .some 
had a perfect knowledge. Multitudes, who aj)peared 
to have nothing to do, crowde<l around us from 
morning till night. The town was under the go- 
vernment of three chiefs, Tauane, (ionise, and Inehe. 
'flu* first was considrivd tlic |)()W(‘rl’ul, tluniirli 

(ioiU.se had the irrealcst lunnber of .Barol()ni^.s under 
hi.s authority. T\w last was brother to Khosi, wliom 
Mr. ( ainphell deserilKs, but wlio, tVoin his want of 
eneiLir, was deposed. As in all other towns, there 
were sections eoin|)o.sed ot’ tin’ inhabitants of other 
tribes, who conirriLrate under chiels of tluar own, and 
retain the name and peculiarities which distiiiLMiish 
their nations. Thus there was a (‘onsiderahh* suburb 
of liauamrketsi, under the cTijt f Moroinolo, who was 
a num oi’ sound judgment and commandinir mien. 
W oodey bowls, sjioons, and ornaments in abundance, 
were brought to exchan'j:e for exunmodities which 
w'e possc’ssed ; ainomr others, two’ eldi‘rly men came 
and presented their children for sale ; a sheep was 
e.Npeeted for one, and a quantity of heads for the 
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other.. I embraced the ()])|)ortunity of pointing out 
to them, and to all ])resent, how unnatural such con- 
duct was, and tlie direful conscciuences which must 
arise from such a (roursc; tliat a sheep would soon 
he eaten, and a few ornaments could avail little when 
coinparc'd with the assistance they might expect from 
their childrer\ ; how usefjil they might hccOnie to 
tlie Irihc geiuaally, and to themselves in |)articular, 
when agci and w('ahness woidd make them thankful 
to have a friend, a relative, and j)articularly a child. 
Hiey walked off, evidently disappointed, while those 
around, who were listening to what 1 said, professed 
their lullest conviction of tlu* horrors to which sucli 
a system, il connived at, would lead. It is proj)er, at 
tlie .saint* tiint*, to remark, that slavery, in the general 
sensi! o( the term, does not exist among the JJeehn- 
anas. The feudal systt*m prevails among the tribes, 
Tlit're are two grades, the rich, who are hereditary 
ehi(*l.s, and the poor, Thv latter continue in the 
same t'ondition, and their lot is a comparatively easy 
kind ot vassalage. Their lives are sometliing like 
tho.se ol their dogs, hunger and idleness ; huv they 
are the ])roperty of their respet'tive chiefs, and their 
forelathers have, from time immemorial, been at the 
mercy of their lords. There are, however, lew re- 
straints laid u]K)n them, as they often leave for a 
more comfortable sitiifi’tlon at a distance ; but should 
they he brought into (*ircumstances of danger,' they 
flee to their former masters for j)rotection. 

1\uiane was e>otremely reluctant that we should 
])roeeed to the liauangketsi. Me had introduced to 
me one ot Makaba's wives, who had fled with her 
two sons, one of whom was afterwards, like Absalom, 
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>laiii 1)V the warriors of lus lather lor treason. The 
lootlier of this enter[»risini:: character was a line look- 
inn’, matronly woman. Alter havimr satislied mysell 
about the |)roj»i*iely of proceedin;:!, 1 resolved on leav- 
iu'j: with my small [larty, exiu'cliiiLT that the hunters 
would take another coin's(‘, as tliey had their fears 
that vri».!t t’vei v body «<;f!d ’ahout Makaha must he true. 
How; vei-, all iuycjked tluar oxt ii at the sanu* tirue, and 
the emalrade heiraii to move towards the 15auane:ketsi 
count rv. We halted at niuht near a larizc* |)ool, with 
the pleasinLi' prospect of s|>endina‘ a tran(|uil sahhath, 
for we supposed we were still a Luvat way from the 
l>auam:kc tsi cattle out-posts. llav inii- trav(‘lh*d far, 
our o\eu heiinj.' unusually fati'.;ucd, they wi*rt* h‘ft un- 
guarded, or not made fast with thonirs to the wae:ons, 
which is fr('(|uciitly done in a stranLii' country, and 
win re lioM^ ahound. After our iijiual eveuim; service, 
we all retired, eva iy one in i:ood ?;pirits, havinir sotne- 
what recoNcred tVoiii the iViuhtiul IJaroloin;' stories 
about the arecit man to whom we wci’c e:oin:j:, and 
whose beer we were tolcl wc slu)uld have to drink out 
of hitman skulls. In the mornine: it was di>covi*rcd 
that neaily tifly of our oxen had strayed durinir the 
ifiirht : wi- met for service in the foriaioon, cx|jectini:: 
that the men who were sent in search of them wonhl 
soon returu. Ahont inid-dav they marie tludr appear- 
ance, with the somew hat startlinir intelliirenee that llie 
(^attlt* had lallen into the hands^of Makaha’s ont-|K)st 
keeper^ who, not knowinir whose they were, liad 
seized them, and killed one. This information pro- 
duced not only iiiurrnurinir, hut much fear in our 
camp ; and many were the speculations to which it 
•lavc rise ; .some were eonlemplatiiiL^ a lia.sty tlijrlit. 
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thus rendering the sabbath less profitable than I had 
anticipated. However, our minds were somewhat 
relieved, for in the evening two men brought six of 
the oxen, together with the meat of the one slaugh- 
tered, stating that the rest wei'e sepsirated, and sent 
to the different out-posts, bi}t that they should all be 
restored. The men very earnestly begged u* "to in- 
tercetle for tliem with Makaba, wJto, tlicy said, would 
most ecrtainly take tlieir lives for tlie ox they had 
slaughtered. We assured them of our interferenec 
on their behalf. The Griejuas were tlius, from a kind 
of necessity, induced to proceed to head-(piarters. 

Having still eight oxen for each wagon, we re- 
solved on )>roceeding. V\'e had not gone far before 
we wen; met by Maroga, or Marocha, one of Makaba ’s 
sons, at the head of a number of men. He jtresented 
me with some milk, and addressed us as follows : — 
“ 1 am terrified aC your presence, because of the 
injury we have done you. We should all have fled, 
but we knew you were men of i)eaee. Your oxen 
will be restored, not one shall be lost. 1 have or- 
dered the men to the town who killed the ox. 'They 
shall be lorn in j)ieees before your eyes. Makaba, 
my father, will not pardon them, for he has long 
expected you as bis friends. 'J'be road to the town 
is far, it is without water; remain, atul drink of my 
j»ool, and to-morrow 1 'Aill take you to the house of 
my father.” With his propo.sal that we should re- 
main during the niglil, 1 refused to eomi>ly. , Uj)oii 
this he immediately pre.sented me with an ox ; but I 
still refused, on the ground that his father might in 
the nu'anwhile kilt the men referred to, which would 
exceedingly grieve us, and prevent our revisiting his 
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country. Maroga at last acquiesced, ami at -iny rc- 
(jiicst rode witli his wife in ray wagon, which was 
matter of no small diversion to them ; riding of any 
kind, even on oxen, being never jiractised either by 
the Ihiiiaiigketsi or Harolongs. At eiglit R. m. wc 
halted at a place without water, when Maroga and 
his (•on)^)any viewed our water-barrels, and the abun- 
dant jHuvi^ion we bad made of that element, with 
a.-tonislmienl. The wife «)f Maroira was formerly 
wife nl the l?abunit<i rain-maki‘r, who left IjitbaUo 
ill i sj'j It appears, from her aeeount, that Makaba 
bad inxited him to the ca|)ital, and, after the store- 
boiisi sw(‘n‘ tilled with corn, the supjiosed result of 
the rain-maker's pretended skill, charged him with 
baviiej; bi'witelK'd bis child, who was sick ; and laying 
bands on tb(‘ impostor, killi'd him, and eave bis wife 
to bis own ''On. 1"bi> was her ow'n,sto!‘y ; but the I’aet 

was, that Maidna, one day sitlin!r by bis lather, ob- 
>er\ed the rain-makerV wife, who was a tine-looking 
woman, and remaiked that sbi^ was much too j)retlv 
for such a man. Ilir husband was speared by Ma- 
kaba'j? ordeis. and the woman given to bis >on. Slie 
>eemed >till to feel grateful for the kindness >bown to 
her at our station, and refi rri*d to my interterence on 
behalf of her late bu>band. 

Next (lay, before we had proci'eded far, we were 
met by messengers from MalTaba, who said be iiad 
not ^k'pt for joy, because of our approach. We 
passed number of women, employtd in their gar- 
dens, w'lio, on si'eing us, threw nlowii their ])icks, 
and running to the wagons, lifted uj) their bands, 
exelaiming, Kmmla/' their manner of saluta- 
tion,) wbieb was followed by shrill erics sufHcient 
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to affpif^ht the vciy oxen. As the wagons were 
obliged to take a eir(;uitoiis road over the hill to 
tlie town, we saddled our horses to eross by tlie 
nearest way ; on reachini' the sununit of the hill, 
at the foot of whieh lay the iiietro])olis of the 
Hauanifketsi, turnin'; our eyes northward, Ave were 
greatly surprised on hehol/linf; the nuinher a)I towns 
whicrh lay seattered in the valleys. Our jruide eon- 
<lu(;ted us throu!'h a windin'; street to the habitation 
of Makaha, who stood at the door of one of his 
houses, and weleotned us to tlie town in the usual 
Avay. lie seemed astonished, and pleased to set; ais 
all without anus, remarking, with a hearty lau^h, 
that h(' wondered we should trust ourselves, unarined, 
in the town of such a rilltiin as he Avas reported to 
he. .In a few minutes a multitude gathered, Avho 
actually trode on eitch other in their eaj;erness to see 
the straneiers and fheii' horses. IVleanAvhile Makaba 
walked into a house, and .sent us out a lari;e jsir, or 
pot of beer, Avith calabashes, in the form of ladles, 
lleiiif; thirsty, we partook A'ery heartily of the beer, 
whicb ])Ossessed hut little of an intoxieatins; (puflity. 

Ily this time our wai;ons had reaehed the town, and 
as IVJakaba had exj)res.sed his desire that avc should 
conduct them throuf;h the piincijial street, I Avent 
forAvard to examine the narrow winding ])ath, through 
a multitude of houset, and jironouneed the thing 
impossible, Avithout .seriously injuring the fauces. 
“Never mind that,” said ISIakaba, “only let, me sec 
the Avagons go through my toAvn and on they Avent, 
Avhile the chieftain stood on an eminence before his 
door, looking Avith inexpressible delight on the Avagons, 
Avhieh Avere breaking doAvn corners of fenees, while the 
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llAviNCi thus miclu'd the metropolis of tlie Bauani:;- 
ketsi, and liavin^ cast our eyes over a dense ])opida- 
tion, we were ii^ some measure ]»repared for the din 
of many thousands of voices on the eomin:' day. We 
were not mistaken, for, early next morning, and long 
hel’ore we were out of hed, we were suiTounded by 
crowds, so that it was with ditticully we could j)ass 
from one wagon lo another. On going ii]) the hill 
to have a ^’iew of the neichbouriin: country, 1 was 
followed hy a nninher of men, who, while I was taking 
some bearings, were not a little surjudsed at the com- 
jmss, which they regarded as an instrument certainly 
belonging to a sorcerer, though they laughed when 
1 asked them if they thought that 1 was one. 



MAKAHa’s visit to TIIK WAOONS 

Ai>oul ten oVlock, a.m., -Nhikaba inadv his •apiu'ar. 
inu r, with liis ivtiimv, aiul sat down opposite to luy 
\\a.r(»n. 'I'he luislliiiir crowd rclircii to a distance, and 
a «h ad >il(‘nee ensued. IJc addressed us nearly as lol- 
lnw> : -* Mv iViends, 1 am j)erlectly happy; my heart 

i-^ whiter than milk, hcciuise you have visited me. To- 
(lav I atn a Lireat man. Men will now say, ‘ Makaha 
i^^ in leairue with white ])eo|»le.’ 1 know that all men 

s]»eak e\ II ol in(\ They sfrk my hurt. It is because 
tiiev cannot c()n«|Uv r me that I am hated. It’ they do 
mec\il. I can reward them twofold. 1"hey are like 
children that <]iiairel ; what the weaker cannot do by 
streniilh, he .-upplics with evil names. \’ou are come 
to set' the V illain Makaha ; you are come, as the 
liatlapis say, ‘ to <lie by n»y hands.’ \'ou an* wise 
ami hold to come and see with your eyes, and huif^h 
at the t<stimon\ (jI my enemies,.'’ etc. A Ioult eon- 
Mi-alion atterwards en-*ned respeetiuL: the state ol' 
the eountiA, aiid the .Mantatee invasion. On this 
to|»ie he w;i> t hxjuenl, while <k serihinir the inaimei in 
which he entrapped many hundreds of' the enemy hv 
ami)irseades ; and strelehim.: torth his miiseular arm 
in tlie direction of the tield ol* eontliet. he said, 
“ Idiere lie the hl(‘a< lud hones ot' thi' enemy who 
came n])on our hills like the locusts, hut who melted 
before ns hy the shakiuL: of^the spear;" addimr, with 
a stentorian voice, and wirfi sU|Krlative sell-com- 
placency, “ Who is to he compared U) Makaha, the 
son (UiMelela, the man of eomjnesl The listeniinr 
multitude broke the silence in nleateniiiLr a]»])lause. 
I theji told him that the object of my piescnt journey 
was to open a communication, that wc mizht con.sidcr 
him in future as one of our eliici friend.s, ai\d, as a 
pledire of tliat friendshij). a missionary should come 
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and reside with him ; to whicli he replied, “ In future 
I hope no grass will be allowed to grow on the 
road between the Kuruman and Kuakuc. Mothibi, 
I know, will hinder you, .because he is afraid of 
losing you ; he is afraid that you will build your 
house with me.”* He stated that the strayed oxen 
would arrive that day; and, in compliance uith our 
entreaties, be should ])ai'clon the men who killed the 
ox. I made him a present of beads and buttons, with 
a number of other trinkets, and also gave him a hat. 
One of the Griquas directed him to put it on his 
head, which he did, hut immediately removed it to 
the head of another, saying that he could not see its 
beauty on his own. As most of the Gri<|uas were 
come to barter, he informed them that on Friday he 
should commence. As soon as lie departed, the noisy 
multitude did not allow us a moment’s leisure ; and 
during the night vve were annoyed by hyenas, of 
which there are three sorts, the striped, spotted, and 
another kind, which, though the smallest, is the most 
dangerous. 

In the morning three oxen were sent for slaughter, 
and, in the course of the day, boiled corn, jtottjige, 
and beer. I visited the town, which is very large, 
but wjus not able t(» judge of the number of inhabit- 
ants : the town itself covered a vast extent, so that 
the ])opidation must have been great compared with 
that of the towns of South Africa generally. Each 
of Makaba’s waves, who were numerous, had a sepa- 
rate establishment, consisting of three or four houses, 
a c’orn-house, and a general storehouse. They had 
also a number of round jars for corn, from eight to 


* To build and to dw«*ll an* pynonvmnns. 
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twi lvf Uct in (liainetcr, and nearly the same in lieidit, 
winch arc raised iVom the ground upon a circle of 
stones. Their premises and liouses were on a plan 
ratlier dill’erent from what I had l)el’ore seen, 'rhe 
hou'ics, IhoiiLrh not laiL^er than tho.se of the IJallapis, 
were huilt willi a irreater rcirard to taste and eom- 
jo/’t. ac(‘ijra< y with \4hicli (*irchs were formed, 

and pci pendiculars raised, thouirli unided only hy the 
e\(‘, wa^ siirprisinir. Tluir outer yards and house- 
thiors wt re very clean, aiul snuioth as paper. No 
daii\-rnaid in Knirlaiul could kecj» her wooclen bowl 
cicamr and whiter than theirs were. In this respect 
IIk‘\ lornud a |)erl‘eet contract to the .lJalIa|>is. Ma- 
kaha freJiuently relerrtal to the barbarous manners of 
his southern lu iLrhhours, and a>ked me with an air ol’ 
triuin]>h, if the llallajfis ever washed a wooden bowl, 
Ol* il’ ever they presented me witliJ’ocKl which did not 
ctadain tiu inanirli’d bodies of tltes, in a dish which 
had had no bettir cleaninir than lh<‘ t^miiuc of a doir. 

'riii' fi-ont cattic-foid, or place where j)ublic nuet-^ 
iin:> are laid, is a circle, of 170 lect diamctin*, 
lormed with round jiosts lii^ht fevt hiLch, and as dost- 
to i-ach other as they ct)uid stand, cisch |Kjst haviiui: 
l>cen liewii round with the axe. Ilehind lay the pro- 
JKM* cattle-lbld, capable of bolding many thousand 
oxen ; tlieie were also larire slufp-folds. In the 
early |)art ot the day Makaba:Cvas irenerally employed 
in cuttinii: out skins to sew toirether for cloaks, and in 
the atternoon he was frecpiently found in a measure 
intoxicated, Irom a stronirer kind of heer marie for his 
own use. He appeared ajred, althouLdi his mother 
was then alive. He was tall, robust, and liealthy ; 
had iall)er the appearance of a Hottentot ; his eoiin- 
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tenancc displayed a f!;ood deal of cunnin" ; and, from 
Ids eoiiversatiou, one riiight easily «lis(;ern that he was 
well versed in African politics. He dreaded the dis- 
pleasure of none of the surroundin'' tribes ; hut he 
f<;ared the Makoitas, or civili/ed pcoj)le. War was 
almost ])erj»etual between him and the liakones, a 
pojndous nation to the nojlh-east and east. Aeyond 
the Ikikones lies the lhimanu;uato tribe, distin,:;uished 
for industry and riches ; and beyond the llamanguato 
lie the Jiania^alatsela, who seem to form the limits, in 
that direction, of the ahoripnes of the country ; for 
beyond them, they said, were half white people, who 
wear linen, and whose manners are very hoffole, 
(sava<!;e.) While walking to a neighbouring height, J 
was alilo to count fourteen considerable villairc^s ; the 
farthest distant about one mile and a half; and I was 
informed that there were more towns, which 1 could 
not see. 

For several tlays, 1 tried at noon to get a .secluded 
spot where I might take the latitude, hut was so 
beset with a crowd of spectators, always in motion 
when 1 sat, that the (luicksilver of the artiticial lu)ri- 
/on was made to move as with a breeze. 1 once left 
my compass at the wagon for the j)urj)osc of attract- 
ing their attention, while 1 stole away with my in- 
struments to a distance ; hut a crowd soon followed, 
to sec the .st’ipoiir (^self-Veer), as they called the <juick- 
silver, and their bustling motions again . rendered the 
taking of a correct altitvule of the sun imi»ossjble. 

One night we heard a woman screaming in the 
town, and, on iiuiiiiry in the morning, found that an 
hyena had carried away her child, which had hap- 
j)ened to wander a lew yards fioin the door. On our 
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( xpivssiiiij: astonishment, we were inlbrmed that such 
oeciirrenees were very common, and that alter niiiht- 
I’all tlie hvenas were in tlie hal)it of strollin;:: thronirh 
all tin* l:me> of the town, and carrvin‘j: away whatever 
tlu‘y (-('uld sei/e. As thi‘sc‘ animals wi re thii^^ accus- 
tomed to irorire themse lves with liuman llesh, it hecame 
(\ti(‘mtly danirerous to ]%;-ss the ni;:ht in tlu‘ open 
field, esp(.*cially on the coiitini s of a town, I ])oinled 
cjut plans hy which, it aj»peared to me, they mii^ht 
succeed in cxtirpatini: them; hut they seemed very 
indili'erent to my sULire-tions ; uririnir as a reason, that 
thcr(‘ was sonuthiuij: not lucky in comini;' in contact 
w ith the hlood of a hyena. 

One evcninir, loni: before letirinir to r(‘st, wt* 
heard, in the dire<*tion of the wat(‘r pools, the scri*am- 
ini^ of women and children, as il‘ IIkt were in the. 
^rrcati'st daiiLicr. 1 s( nt oik a fiWjncn, who ran to the 
spot, and found three children who had hccii draw- 
inii' water cIo>;!y pursiu’d hy hyenas, which wertt 
on th(' |)oint of sei/ini:' them. The men succi'cdcd 
in driviim' the animals away, on which IIht ran to- 
wards^'thc woiikmi, whom tlu* men aUo rcsciK'd. I 
imd(’i>tood that it frc(|uently hapj»em‘d, that children 
sent to the pools for water never returned. Many 
must thus he dev(»ured in the eouise ot a year, a 
reflection calculated to make any one shuddi'r. 

The country of tlie Iiauani:^(*tsi is hilly, and even 
niouiftainous towards the north ami east. 41ie soil 
in irenei’al is very rich ; hut water is latlu r scarct*, 
and thouLrh I lielieve rains are pretty al>undant, yet, 
from what I could learn, irriL^ition woidd he ahso- 
lutcly necessary to laise Kuropcan v(‘L^ctahles and 
irrain. The (‘ountries to t!ic north and east abound 

'1 n 
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with rivers, and arc very fruitful and populous. The 
mountains arc adorned to their very summits with 
stately trees and shrubs, unknown in the southern 
parts of the continent, which !^ive the country a 
jiicturesqiic and imposing appearance. 

J embraced anotber opportunity of conversing 
with Makaba on the subjitct of a missionar} "resid- 
ing with him, witli which idea he ]>rofessed to be 
higlily pleased. 1 also hinted that it was j>robable 
that a missionary would go to the llahurutsi ; on 
which he i-emarked, “ that men of peace should live 
in every nation, that a friendly intercourse might 
bo ke|)t ii|).” Pointing to a bmurh of beads which 
hung al his kaross, he remarked that a frieiul of 
mine (Mr. Campbell) had .sent them to him from 
Ihc Hahyrutsi. “ 1 suppose,” he added, “ their 
stories frightened l.'im hai'k the road he came j by 
representing me to he the king ofA’illains. 1 ho])e 
he did not believe the testimony of my enemies. 
My enemies are not the ])ersons to judge of my 
i'haraeter.” 

I had end)rac-ed different oj>portunities oi^ con- 
versing Avith the chief and his j)eoj)le on Divine 
things, but Avith little success ; at least, he apjieared 
as if he did not hear a Avord I said. Sometimes, 
Avhen 1 have been trying to arrest his attention by 
repeating something sticking in the works of God, or 
in the life of the Saviour, he Avould interrupt by* ask- 
ing a <|uestion' as distant as the antipodes fi;om the 
subject to Avhich I -liojAcd he Avas listening. I felt par- 
ticularly anxious on the sabbath to obtain a hearing, 
and resolved to pay him a formal visit for that pur- 
pose. I hud i’elt miserable at the prospect of leaving 
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willioiit tlif satisliiction of having told him what was 
the only ohjuct of the missionary, especially as he 
hiul professc'd his wish to have one. On the sab- 
bath morning early we had our prayer meeting, 

hnt such were the crowd and noise, tliat to hold 
the si;r\ ice was out of* th(‘ (piestion. The more 
we entreated lliem to he^ijuiet, the greater uj)roar 
they made, so that we were compelled to desist, 

in tin' Ibrenoon, takinii: some of my eoin|)any with 
me, I went into tiu' town, and Ibnnd Makaha 
sealed amidst a large number <d’ bis principal men, 
all enL:a'j:ed either |)rt paring skins, culting them, 
st'wing mantle^, or telling news. 

Silting flown beside this great man, illustrious for 
war and eon(|uest, and amidst nobles and counsellors, 
including rain-makers and others of tlu' saftie order, 

I stall'd to him that my objeel ^vas to tell him iny 

lunvs. llis countenance lighted uj), hoping to hear 

of teats of war, de>tiuelion of tribes, and su(*h 
like subject^, so congenial to Jiis sa\’age disjiosi- 
tion. \\ hen he found that my topics had solciv a 
reference to the fireat ]>eii\g of whom, the dav 
before, be had told me he knew* nothing, and of 
the Saviour's mission to this world, whose name 
he had never heard, he resumed his knife and 
jackars skin, and hummed native air. One of 
his inen, sitting near me, aj)j)eared struck with the 
eharaeler of the lledeeincr, which 1 was endeavour- 
ing to describe, and particularly with his miracles. 
On liearing that he had raised Hie dead, he very 
naturally exclaimed, ‘‘ What an excellent doctor he 
must have been, to make dead men live !” This 
led me to deserihe Ids power, and how that power 
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would Ik: exercised at tlie last day in raisin;^ the 
dead. In the course of iny i-eniarhs, the ear of 
the monarch cauijht the .startling sound of a resur- 
rection. “Wliat!” lie exclaimed, with a.stonishmcnt, 
“ what are these words about ? the dead, the dead 
arise!” “Yes,” was my reply, “all the dead .shall 
arise.” “Will my father ari.se?” “Yes,” I an- 
swered, “ your father will arise.” “ Will all the 
slain in battle arise?” “Yes.” “And will all that 
have been killed and devoured by lions, tigers, 
hyenas, and croeodiles, again revive ?” “ Yes ; and 

come, to judgment.” “And will those whose bodies 
have been left to waste and to wither on the desert 
plains, and .scattered to the winds, again arise?” 
lie asked, with a kind of triumph, as if he had now 
fixed mft “ Yes,” I replied, “ not one will he left 
behind.” This J irpeated with increased emphasis. 
After looking at me for a few moments, he turned 
to his people, to whom he spoke with a stentorian 
voiee : — “Hark, ye wise men, whoever is among 
you, the wi.sest of past generations, did ever your 
ears hear such strange and unheard of hews ?” 
And addressing himself to one, whose countenance 
and attire showed that he had seen many years, 
and was a personage of no common order, “ Have 
you ever heard such sfrange news as this ?” “ No,” 

was the sage’s answer ; “ I had sujiposed that I 
])osses.scd all the knowledge of the country, for 1 
have heard the tales of many generations. I am 
in the place of the aneients, but my knowledge 
is confounded with the words of his mouth. 
Surely he mu.st have lived long before the period 
when we were born.” Makaba, then turnimr and 
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adtlrcssinii: himself to me, and layin;; his band (m 
niy hiT'asl, said, “ Fatlier, I love you mueli. Your 
visit and your ])resence have made my heart ^vhite 
as milk. The words of your mouth are sweet as 
honey, hut the woihN of a resurrection are too irreat 
to l)e heard. I do not wi>h to lu'ar a;rain about 
the dctful I i>inLC ! 'fhe ^dead (-aimot arise ! Hie 
dead must not arise!’’ “Why,” I im|uire(l, “can so 
Luvat a man refuse know li‘dirc, and turn away from 
wisdom / 1\*ll me, my friend, why I must not ‘ ad*l 
to words’ and sjaak of a rt‘surri'etion KaisiiiL: 
and uncoverinir his arm, which had been stron;; in 
battle, and shakini:* his hand as if (juivi‘rini:: a s|H‘ar, 
he rejilied, “ 1 liave slain my thousani!s, (hontsintsi,) 
and shall they arise?” Never before had the liL::hl 
of divine revelation dawned upon his savajre mind, 
and ol’ course* his conscicMice had^ ne\'er aceaised liim, 
no, not tor one of the thousands of d(‘t*ds of rapine* 
and murder which had inarkeel his cemrse* thr(jiej:h a 
loin; career. 

\\ bile the e*hieftain and mysell’ were enL^a!re‘d in 
the trfiove conversation, the* me>st prolbund silence* 
reiiiiied, anel whie*h continued till interrupteel by 
one whe).se features ajipeared te) indie-ate* that he 
was a man of war. “ ] have kille'el many, hut I 
never saw' the immortal part which vein dese*ribe.” 
“ jJecause invisible,” I replieSl ; and referrtel him to 
maily invisible thinirs, the cxistener of which he 
never^ eloubted. Makaba again inuttereel, “ What 
do my ears iiear to-day? 1 am old, hut never 
theiught ol the.se things before;’^ anel hinted that he 
had hearel enough. One of the Griejuas who was 
with me, observing the strong excitement which 
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Imd l)ccn [iroduccd, partook of llu* spirit, and ad- 
diTssiiti; me in llie Dutch l;ui:;ua;rc, said: — “Oli, 1 
was thinking il‘ you woidd only exercise a little more 
faith, and cure that lame man, the whole of the 
thousands of the Jhuian^ketsi would he believers.” 

TJiey were greatly interested wlien I explained to 
tlusm the use of writing, and hooks, hut appeared to 
he a little superstitious about touching them. It 
aftorded me no little gratification that thes(? subjects 
of conversational instruction had excited ca)nsiderahle 
interest, f(»r many afterwards eaine to our wagons to 
make further iiupiiiies. 

Among the early interviews I had with this 
monarch, who exercise«l a despotic sway over a 
population of, at the: lowest computation, seventy 
thousand, he was wont to refer with unmeasured 
feelings of |»leasure to an event which had led him 
to style me 'J'sdlu va moei/y, “"J'lie strangej’’s iriend.” 
I should not have known the circumstances of the 
painful and dee|>ly interesting event, which gave rise 
to this name, had 1 not one day asked why he 
appeart^d to feel so miu-h [)leasure in calling me 
Txala (’(I moenij. lie had had a son, Tsusane, the heir 
to royalty and power. Tsusane had some years before 
tied from his father, and according to his own ac- 
count, for the best of reasons, lie and his followers 
took up their abode an'-()ng the Barolongs, told his 
tale, and tried with all his ehxpicnce, for he was 
both eloquent and imposing in his appearance, to 
rouse the Bart)lo»jgs to make war against his father 
as the worst of beings. Hoping to raise an invin- 
cible army to accomplish the extirpation of him 
he called the greatest of tyrants from the eiu’th. 
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lie came with his comjiany as far as our station, the 
Kuriiinaii. Alotliihi conirratiilated him on his escape 
from the murderous Makaba. He was very formally 
intro(liic(*d to Mr. Hamilton and myself, and we of 
course received him with all due courtesy, for even 
sava;j:(‘s can ajijirecialc lhat. lie told the story of 
his iatiur's hrutality. (JasI nifffin/, “ he is not a 
human luiiej:/' lu’ often .'<ai(l, which, in the |)hrase- 
olojry of th(* country, implies that he is a lion, or 
some other hea>t of prey. In order to add colour- 
inir and weiirht to his statements, lie tried to 
jieisiiade every one he nut with, that it was the 
intention of his lather to desolate the counlrv ; 
and to those who knew any tiling about Dr, 
(’owan and Denovan’s expedition, he de(‘lart‘d that 
he saw his father <lestroy them, with all the |>ro- 
hable mimitiie connec(<‘d with .^uch a seem*. All 
this he told over ai::ain to us, and he looked ra- 
thi*r slrai»Lrely when informed that we cmdd not 
believe all that he »ai(h wcv would we allow ourselvi*s 
to he pei'suaded, that Makaba his father was the 
man lu* rejaesented him to bo ; pointing out to him, 
at the same time, the maunitude of tlu* crime of 
which he was {guilty in his rebellion airainst, not 
only his kiiur hut his father, and that thereby he 
was seekiii”: his own destruction. Tlu>c remarks 
put a dosi* to till' lonviTsatioii at .lliat tiiiu*. Mo- 
thibi, though an invi-U-rate ciinuy of’ Makaba, would 
not jr*ant liis aid, and tbe youiur rclul rcturiifd 
to till* liarolonas, wlu re be iiiflueuccd a larire party 
to ndly round Ids standard. IJy luy irujuiry rcsjieet- 
in^ tbe desitriiation 1 bad obtained, tbe following 
additional •tacts were elicited, wbicb irive a striking 
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displiiy “of the judgments of God even among the 
heathen ; — lie was represented as an asjiiring youth, 
eager to obtain the reins of regal power, and 
had contem])lated the destruction of his fatlier. 
Having a j)ersuasive tongue, and a faseinating ap- 
jiearaime and address, he tric;d to win the hearts 
of the people. He eondcseended to call the ple- 
beian his child, which, in the dignified minds of 
the liauangketsi nobles, created suspicion. This 
artifice failing, he secretly got a deep hole dug in 
the path which liis father was w'ont to fre(]uent, 
in whi(;h he got sharp stakes fastened, and the 
whole covered as if to entrap game, hoj)ing that 
on the coining morn his father iniglil he the un- 
fortunate victim of his unnatural cruelty. The 
]>lot was discovered, and 'J'susanc tied. Makaba, 
justly dreading farther stratagems, got some of 
his most confidential attendants, under pretence of 
flying from the same alleged despotism, to ap- 
])ear to suj)))ort the rehellion, while in reality they 
were only to watch the motions of his son. This 
they faithfully earrieil into execution. Sevelul of 
these, who were intelligent men, were among his 
retinue when he visited our station on the Kuru- 
nian river, 'i'hey had listened to what 1 had said 
to him in reference to his conduct, and the cha- 
racter of his father. On his return to the Baro- 
longs, some of these fled to JMakaba, and related 
all that they had heard. Makaha loved lies son, 
and notwithstanding all Tsusane’s demonstrations of 
hatred, gave inijierativc orders to his warriors, that 
in their conflicts with him and his adherents, 
they were to spare the life of his son. Jn one of 
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l)is atticlvs on a calllc oiit-|)t).sl, wIrto a Mron;r 
ionr hapiKMial to he j)laml, ho was doloatod. Al- 
tlioutrh a man of irroat swiflnoss, ono swifter still 
ovei’took him, who shouted, “ Throw <lown your 
\\\ajK)ii<, and your life is safe.’’ He turned and 
threw liis sj)c*ar, I)ut inisst'd hi> mark. He was 
jurdii (>\Vrlaken, when tln^same kind mo'^sai^e was 
sounded in' hi'^ eai>, with the addition, “ Your fa- 
ther iovi - you, aiid will not kill you.” He hurled 
another >|)ear at his jiursuer, and tied. Idle third 
lime the \()iee ot' merey rea(*hed his eai*, and while* 
drawin.r from hi> shiehl his hatlle axe, his pursuer 
translixed him with a sju*ar. When the tidimrs 
reached Kuakue, the father mourned for Ins son, 
and had neaily takem veic-ieance on the man who 
had deprived him of his fii>t>he)rn. Makaha more 
than e)nce’ redei nd t*) those e\’ents Avith muc h fee’lmi:>:, 
and winild ask i(' it was the (inat Ik’iii;; ] talked 
aliDUt, who told iiie the tacts ol the ease, when 
Ik‘ wotdd repeat, veritatiin, all that I had said to 
Tsiisane. 

Our Time heinir expired, the (jri<pias ijitorined 
Makaha that it was tli^ir wish to leave in the 
course of a day or twi> in order to hunt, and at 
the same time 1 jiointed out to him tlu‘ necessity 
of my returniii!; with my .sniull ]»arty, a.s from the 
dryness of the season J feafed the few poftls on 
the Jlaroloii”: |)lains would he dried up. This he 
did noW like, thouirli aware of the ditlieully of 
our returniii": exeej)t by a ciremtous route. On 
reaeliiu'^ the wasrons in the cveninir, I found the 
j>eople under irreat alarm, a report having been 
spread that the natives intended murdering the 
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whole ])Jvrt 3 '. On investiirating tlic difterent stories, 
(not one like another, thouirh all had enough,) I was 
convinced that this report was unfounded. Nothing, 
liowcver, could (juell the fears of the Oritjuas. (funs 
were unloosed, loaded, and ])lu(;cd hy tlie wagons 
in ease of an attack, whik; the gloom of night in 
a valley surrounded by dark-looking mountains, 
made the imagination fertile, filling the ears with 
hoarse and warlike sounds, and surrounding tlu* camp 
with thousands of Jkiuangketsi warriors. Every mes- 
sage, and every motion of a visitor, were construed 
to he hostile. 1 had left my interpreter in the 
town, who, with the hoys who tended the oxen 
which were kept at night in Makaha’s cattle fold, 
did not make their appearance. Some j)erson, whom 
no one had seen or coidd name, had re])orted that 
they wi're murdered. I returned to the town to 
look about, with a view to convince the cojujjany 
that their fears were groundless, and found the 
persons of whom I was in search, j)erfeetly igno- 
rant of the horrors wliieli were said to await us, and 
returned unscathed to the wagons ; hut *ail this 
failed to convince. Many i)assed a sleepless night, 
and in tluj morning, before the Bauangketsi had 
well finished their nights rejtose, the oxen were 
brought from the fold, and all was soon in motion. 
The [leople seeing ])re'parations made for departure, 
surrounded us by thousands, with oxen and articles 
for sale. They could discover the alarm and 'the j)re- 
parations for defence. It was early, the wind was 
cold, luid the people had all their mantles on : and 
imagination saw short spears concealed beneath. \ 
party of armed horsemen rose out before to see if 
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the mviiic throiiirli which wc had to pass was cU‘ar\ 
lor a rcLOfncot was said to he ihciv. This was hiddiiiir 
a irrat(‘t'ul liircwcll to the kiiii; and people, who had 
>h()wii us no little kindness! 

1^0 arrest the panic looked like staying the course 
of the wind. A native chief interroL^aliiii; one of 
th(' jn’iiVdpal individuals in^our company as to that 
mannir of l(‘avinL:\ recc'ivi'd, in addition to insoh'nt 
replies, what amounted t(» a stroke ol the hand, on 
uhich lu looked exiivnicly fiv rce. At this monu'iit 
I hcLLan to fear, not that the reports were true, 
hut that tlii< act mizht f^ive ri>c‘ to somethimr se- 
rious, ami to roist the force r)l* some thousands of 
native waiaiors would have he(‘n a forlorn ho|)(\ 
As I could not >lay my own peoj)le, 1 remained 
h(*himl, conv(‘r>iiiL^ as well as 1 could uith the priii- 
cipal men, \\ho crow(l(‘d around me^, eaLicrly imiuiriinr 
tiu' cau>e of the tliirht. After* the wa'j:ons had 
U'one n(’arl\ out of siirht, they pc'rmitted im‘ tf) fol- 
low, after I liad a»ured them lliat if I could not sto|) 
the parly, 1 should return. 1'he waLi’ons halted at 
a smal! «lountain, Mahuhichu, about a mill* and a 
half hehind tlje hill on whic h the town >lood, as >ome 
of oui‘ oxen wen* mis>inir. Some messiamers from 
Makaua came, and very justly comj»lained of the* 
abrupt (U'parture. Fears were partially allayed, 
hut not one of them would* ^'cntun* to the town. 
Some 'ot the oxen not heine; foi thcominir, it was 
re.solved,^thouirh with trreat n luctance, to >pend an- 
other nie:ht in fear and anxiety, while I forwanh'd 
a incssaue to Makaha, that I shoufd vi.-it him early 
next morninL^ Durinir the* evc*ninLr a native came 
and corrohorated the fearful re|)ort, hut on his 
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lieariug that we intended securing him, he made a 

clean, pair of heels of it, and we never saw him 
more. 

TSlext morning 1 informed my companions that 
I was resolved to visit the town, to remove, if pos- 
sible, the misunderstanding to which their credulity 
had given rise ; and that the door which had pow been 
opened for the introduction of the Gosj)el might 
not he closed. They all opposed, and some talked 
of using force, to prevent me from running iinto 
death, as they described it. However, 1 walked off 
towards the town, and before reaching it, was over- 
taken by three of our j)urty, who said nothing, 
but followed after. Wc found IMakaha sitting in the 
midst of a company of his chief men. On our ap- 
proaerhing him lie ad(lre.ssed us individualJ)', “ llorrow 
Alulutsana,” (good morning, villain.) On my return- 
ing the compliment, “Good morning, you Mohitsana,” 
he laughed most heartily. AVe then sat down and 
entered into conversation. 1 le very justly complained 
of our unexpected departure, and of our not having 
communicated the reports, of which he also.^,’nd been 
informed, for investigation. I answered that 1 had 
never credited the leports referred to, and that our 
visit that morning, unarmed, as he might see, for T 
was without a jacket, was, 1 thought, a sullicient 
jiroof of the confidence, rcjuised in him. He re- 
marked that he had not slept during the niglit, but 
that our arrival that morning was sufficient to make 
him dance for joy. After spending some time in 
conversation, he gave us refreshments, jiresented me 
with another ox, and ordered a nmnher to be taken 
to the wagons for the Griejuas. lly this time a mul- 
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titude was collected, every one more eager than an- 
other to a.ssure us of their joy at seeing us once more. 
Jleforc leaving I addressed Makaha, stating that if I 
had given him and his ^leople a satisfactory proof of 
[)eace and friendshij), I hegged one in return, viz., 
that lip would accompany me to the wagon.s ; to 
whicli lie replied that he was now old, hut could not 
deny my reiiucst. We accordingly rcjiaircd to the 
camp, '.vlu ‘11 he joked the Critpias for their credu- 
lity, pri'M'iitiiig each of the chief men with an ox. 
Ilefore he left, he iciiucsted me and two of my com- 
jianv to saddle our horses, for he was anxious to see 
muskets discharged on horschack. 1 declined, ob- 
serving that there were others of the comjmny far 
more e xpert ; hut he would not he satistied unless I 
did it. as 1 was a white man. After much persua- 
sion I siihmitted, and going into my wagon, ]>ro- 
fessedly te) fetch my jacket, put into my pocket a 
hrace of pistols chargi-d with jiowder only. After 
going a few turns round the .smooth grassy [ilain, while 
tiie king and his atli'iidants were roaring aloud with 
admiration, I galloped pa.st them, discharging the con- 
tents of hoth jiistofs nearly at once, which astonished 
the IV.mangketsi more than anything they had evtr 
.seen, and frightem d them too, for they all fell prostrate 
to the earth, supposing they .were shot. As .soon as I 
alighted t’rom the horse, Alalvaha began to unbutton 
my jacket to see “ the little rogues,” as he called 
them, rxclaiming, “ What a ble.ssing that you white 
men .siek to he friends with all^nation.s, for who i.s 
there that could withstand you ?” I..aying his hand 
on my shoulder he added, “ I do, indeed, see that 
you were without (ear, or you would have had vour 
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pistols this morning.” After remaining for a couple 
of hours we parted, Makaba highly gratified, and 
the Griquas no less so with the explanation which 
had taken place. 

Every thing being arranged to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all parties, two of our number, Ka^e and 
Hendrick, remained beliind with their wagons, in 
order to hunt elephants, while Berend Berend and 
his company proceeded towards the Barolongs, with 
the intention of starting off in another direction to 
hunt, when 1 expected to he left to return with only 
my half-do/en attendants. This was the plan ; but 
alter halting at a i)Ool for the night, Berend and liis 
party, i'or some iva.son, tainie to the une.vpected reso- 
lution of returning homewards, having already bartered 
for a <|uantity of ivory with the Bauangketsi. As wc 
])roceeded, we wei« met on tlie following day by 
three messengers from Tauane, begging the Gri(]uas 
to come with all speed to the assistance of the Baro- 
longs, who were expecting an attack from a tribe of 
hlantatees, who were in the confines of the town. 
As it Avas impossible, from the want of Avater.’tb take 
any other route than through the Barolong territories, 
whicdi we would gladly have done, to avoid eoiuing in 
(K)ntact with so savage and cvarlike a body, Ave tra- 
velled AA'ith all haste. 

On reaching the tenVn early next morning, such 
Avas the scene of confusion Avhich met our eyes, that 
we Avert* ]>ersuaded it Avas in the hands of the enemy. 
Here we found Sehonello, the Barolong chief, with 
Avhom our Wesleyan brethren, Messrs. Hodgson and 
Broadhent, had been labouring near the Yellow River, 
and who had been attacked and driA’cn from his home 
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by the same enemy. The confusion having in a 
mcivsiire subsided, and it being discovered that the 
enemy were not so near as it was rumoured, the 
JJarolotig chiefs, with about one thousand armed men, 
came and seated tliemselves before our wagons, and 
uscfl every argument in Jtheir ])ower to induce the 
(iri(|uas*t(» unite with thgn in repelling the ma- 
rauders. Tauane >p(ike to the following efi’eet ; — 
^’ou see how many luunaii bones lie scrattered 
on the plain, and bow many of us are dying fnun 
liunuer-- tlie result of last year’s .scourge, when the 
.Mantatci-> dntve us fnnn Kunuana. If you do not 
belji u.', \\c must all perish. Towards the setting 
sun IS a de>crt without water; towards tlic sunrise 
there is no rest from the Mantatecs. On one side is 
Makal)a, my enemy ; on tlie otlier tlie Mantatees arc: 
approacliimr, wlio will destroy us all ; and 1 still dread 
Mothibi. ' Scbonello, who appeared a tine intelligent 
man, reni.uked, “ I have lo.st my all, and I see no 
alternativi' but to tljht or die." We all felt per- 
plexed, and reconunended the l>arolon'.rs to remove 
with u- ftjwards the Kuruman. 'I’liis they would not 
do, owing to an old enmity between them and the 
IJatlapis. The party we had UTt behind, (to whom we 
had sent, wannng them of their danger,) did not make 
their appearance. We waited a day, ho])ing they 
would arrive ; but as the reptjfts about the dreaded 
horde'were rather dubious, we left next day at noon. 
After trijvellinu about twelve miles, we haltc-d in the 
bed of the .MoIujk) River, which lies in latitude 
do', and Hows westward. S!bon after lialtinir, 
and when T had taken up my ]»en to put down a few' 
nc)tes, a man was observed running towards us from 
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a ncif'hboulin'' height, who, oti reaching tlic wapon 
was in a state of j'lvat exhaustion and terror. It was 
didicult to oldain Ironi him any tiling like a reason 
for his dii^ht. IIi; looked round with a wihlness 
wJiieli led some to think he was insane, and we lel't 
him with somethin;' of that irn|)re.s.sion. After I had 
re.suined my |>en, it oecvrred to me that all was not 
rij'ht, and went ai;a.in with Jierend to the man. We 
learned, after many in<)niries, that he had been taken 
prisoner by the tribe we were dreadini', and who were 
at a distance j)re[)arin;' to atta(^k the town ; that two 
hundred warriors had left the main body, and brought 
him as a guide to attack the Ihirolong outposts ; in 
order to secure him during the night, they had 
covered him with a large skin cloak, on the ex- 
tremities of which men lay; that they were to attack 
the dying Jiarolongs on the west, while the main body 
was to fall on the town from the east. On seeing the 
wagons, and learning I'rom their guide that they were 
white j)coj)le’s travelling houses, they suddenly fled, 
and he escaped ; but he a<lded, he thought they wovdd 
attack us. From his manner of speaking,*"scarccly 
one felt incline«l to believe his relation. It was near 
sunset before the party could be induced to send out 
a few horsemen, in order to ascertain if there were 
any foot-marks in the direction from whence the man 
came. They had nob been absent more than thirty 
minutes, when one came galloping back with the 
intelligence that the llakari, or Alantatces, jvere ac- 
tually' there ; and as I hail entreated them not to 
shoot any one, tliey wanted to know what they were 
to do. Berend strongly urged me to go with addi- 
tional men, and try eitlier to speak to them or 
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friijlitoii them ; as an attack on our detcnccloss camp 
during the night would, in all probability, end in the 
whole of us being butchered ; and to Hee, leaving all 
behind, would only make us an easier l>rey. 1 ac- 
conlingly set otf with a few additional horsemen ; and 
when* we came in sight they began to move off; but 
when w« halted, they did sio too. Their appearance 
was extremely tierce and savage, and their attitude 
very menacing. It was evident that they were reluc- 
tant to depart, which was a convincing proof that 
a night attack was premeditated ; and when it was 
growing dark they compelh'd us to retreat, till a few 
shots were tired into the air, when they again lied, 
and we pursued, hopiug to increase their fright. We 
overtook one, whom we surrounded, for the purpose 
of informing him who we were, and that we had no 
intention of doing them harm. JIc .stood with his 
shield and war-axe in his left hand, and a spear in his 
right, raised as if in the act of hurling it. 1 confess I 
never saw anything so fiend-like as that man ; tind 
eoncluded that, if he was a specimen of his tril)e, all 
hope h.itl tied for the llarolongs. ilis body lubri- 
cated with grease and charcoal ; a large round 
coc-kade of black ostrich feathers on his head ; his 
eyes glaring with rage ; while his open mouth, dis- 
playing his white teeth, poured forth the most 
opprobrious epithets and obscene curses, threatening 
to give our tiesh to the hyenas, and our eyes to the 
crows, >i-hcn he made a run first at one of us, and 
then at another. One of the men, in order to 
frighten him, fired a ball directly (jver his head, 
when he fell, and the horsemen rushed forward to 
seize him before he rose ; but he was too expert. 
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and tnade us quickly turn away in no little confusion ; 
and had it not been for the fear of losing his spear, it 
would certaijily have been plunged into one of our 
number. It was now becoming too dark to make 
any further attempts, and we let him go, and turned 
in the direction of the wagons, which were about 
seven miles distant. We. had not proceeded many 
paces, when we were alarmed to find that w'c were 
surrounded hy those w'ho w’e supposed had fled, hut 
who had secreted themselves among the bushes, and, 
aided by the darkness, were closing in upon our small 
j>arty. Head alter head rose above the bushes, when 
the yell commenced. This was a critical moment ; 
and the HKin who were with me behaved admirably ; 
for, instead of levelling some in order to obtain egre.ss, 
a few shots were tired into the saiid before the horses’ 
heads, when we galk)ped through what appeared the 
weakest part ; but many were the javelins which they 
threw. This was a narrow escape ; for, if a horse had 
fallen, which is common in the dark, amidst bushes, 
sticks, and stones, he and his rider would have been 
instantly covered with spears. The enemy were 
again |)ursued w ith some blank shots, when, hasten- 
ing back to the wagons, we were alarmed by the 
reports of muskets, which convinced us that they 
had been attacked by the enemy. It was with some 
difficulty we Joined our companions, owing to a party 
hovering round, who, in the dusk of the evening, had 
rushed out of the reeds in the river, and driven the 
men who were left from the wagons, which they struck 
with their war-axes, as if they were living things. 
They thrust their hands into the boiling pots on the 
lire, and seized the meat. Not seeing the main body, 
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part c)l‘ which we had been jnirsiiinir, make its appear- 
ance, according to their plan, tliev retired, but not 
befoie one was wounded, it' not more. The night 
was a slet*plcs.> one ; and belbre day dawnt^l, mes- 
senirers arrived tVoin the town, soliciting the (Jriijuas, 
with •tlic most earnest entreaties, to return, as an 
imnuMriifte attack was c\|!ii*cted, and the knowledge 
of horsemen being there iniirht alarm the invaders, 
ami sav(' the town. 'I'o this Hcreml would not have 
agreed, but for the sake of som(‘ of our ])arty, wlio 
were yet hcliind, and who it was justly feared might 
fall into the hands of the laiemy. In the morninir, 
of six Uarolong spi(‘s who luul been sent out, two 
only retuined, the others having luaai killed. In the 
evenimr ^onu* thousand warriors left the town, ac- 
com|)aiiied by seven c»r cieht horsemen, with the 
conlidcnt hopt* that the (Miemy would dec whcii they 
made tluir ai>pearance, ’^Fhey had not proceeded 
three miU‘s from the town, before tliey saw the whole 
body movimr onward with TiLditcd torches. Both 
j»arties halted at no great distance from each other. 
When iilorning dawiual they looked one anotlier in 
the face, and the enemy instead of being intimidated, 
rushed, like tx mighty black wave, upon tlu^ liaro- 
longs, who ded. Sebonello’s j»arty, who were of a 
holder character, ri'sisted for some minutes, during 
which time seventeen of his Aien 1‘elJ, among whom 
were fns three brothers. The horsemen, seeing that 
they we^e not to he frightened by -i|)pearances, and 
that the loss of life would be terrible, dred a few 
shots among the enemy, which arrc>tcd their pro- 
gress. They fled from the horscanen ; but seeing a 
large party ol llarolongs attempting to take their 
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^fe, ‘they surrounded them, and would have cut 
ucnjra the last man, had they not been again^dispersed 
by the horsemen, when they appeared panic-stricken, 
and fled. The Barolongs rallied, not to fight, but 
to seize the cattle, with which they decamped. Of 
these some hundreds were recovered by the Gilquas, 
who took them, and some women who had also fallen 
iirto the hands of the Barolongs, and conducted them 
to within a few gun-shots of the enemy, who stood 
petrified with amazement to see their conquerors 
bringing back, not only a large number of their cattle, 
but their wives and children. The horsemen did not, 
however, forget to send a very fearful message by the 
women, which induced the marauders to make the 
best of their way out of sight. 

While all this was going on, Berend, his brother 
Nicholas, and myself, with the wagon-drivers, were 
waiting with intense anxiety, seeing the wounded, the 
bleeding, and the dying, fleeing past the town, while 
the inhabitants were making their escape in conster- 
nation. "We had a picture of heathenism indeed in 
the men who had remained in the town tb guard 
it in case of an attack from the opposite quarter, 
scampering off with their shields and spears, leaving 
the women to escape in the best way they could, with 
large bundles and their young children on their 
biicks. When we saw the tow'ii evacuated, we sent 
off our wagons also ; while Nicholas and I remained 
behind with our- horses, to wait the result, and learn 
what had become of our men, for whose safety we 
were extremely anxious. As soon as we ascertained 
that they were safe, and that the enemy had fled, I 
rode forward, to ai*prizc the terrified multitude that 
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the danger was over. It was affecting to see, all along 
tlic course of their flight, utensils, mantles, victuals, 
and many little children who had been left by their 
affrighted mothers, who expected that all was over. 
Instead of believing what I said, when I called after 
them ‘that the enemy had fled, and that they must 
not lea\^ their babes to perish with the cold, or be 
ilcvouiT'd by hyenas, they only fled Ihc faster, till, at 
length, I got some one to assist me in driving a 
number back to take up their {•hildren. Poor things ! 
they did not forget afterwards to shed many grateful 
tears, for my having frightened them back to save 
their weeping infants. 

AVhen most of tlie inhabitants had congregated 
round our wagons, near the river, where we were first 
attael<e<l, it was affecting to see the <lifferent families 
meet again. C.'onsiderini.’ their skiiation, they were 
wonderhdly cheerful ; but there were bleeding hearts ; 
and it wius a melting scene to witness the return of 
Sebonello, and esjK'cially when he exclaimed, “ f)f all 
my frii'nds, I only am left ! ” \Vc as.sernbled our 
company* in the evening, recorded the mercies of the 
(lay, and felt devoutly thankful for the deliverance 
that had been granted. 'I’ouane, (iontsi*, Sebonello, 
and (jther chiefs (rame to llerend, and, in the most 
feeling manner, thanked him l|or bis assistance. They 
said thev felt this the more, as*thev luul learned from 
the ])ri.soncr who escaped, that it was the determina- 
tion of ihe enemy to attack the town on both .sides, 
set it on fire, and then destroy all the j)eoj)le, if they 
could. 

On the following morning an event oc-curred, 
worthy of record. Some of licrendV people had 
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brought droves of fine fat cattle belonging to the 
enemy, which they had taken from the Barolongs, 
who, instead of fighting, had seized the animals, and 
fled. According to established right, they were the 
property of Berend and his people, and every one 
supposed they would be claimed by him. These 
cattle, amounting to several hundreds, were ddlected, 
and Touane and Sebonello w-ere called, many of them 
having been taken by the enemy from the latter. 
Berend said to them, “ These cattle I give up to you, 
divide them a\nong you. One or two for my peo|)le, 
to slaughter on the, road, are all that 1 require.” Se- 
bonello received this nujst disinterested l<indne.ss 
with lively feelings of heartfelt gratitude, lor he and 
his ])eople w'erc entirely destitute. This was an act 
which astonished the multitude of spectators; many 
held their hands on their mouths, to signify their 
utter amazement. 

Ik'lbre separating, some trifling European articles 
were brought, which had been ])ickcd up on the 
liel<l of battle. 'J^lu'sc were once the j)roperty of Mr. 
llroadhcnt, and had been taken from his statfon when 
the enemy attacked Sebonello. Some of oiir men 
had seen several of the warriors with jiieces of linen 
tied round their legs, and remarked that one of the 
slain apjicared as if his, legs were burned, and bound 
up with a piece of a slhawl. This was explained by 
the man who had been a prisoner, ,/kiuong the ar- 
ticles they had seized, was a bag containing several 
pounds of gunpowder : when seated around their dif- 
ferent fires, this bag was brought out to examine its 
contents, snpjiosing them inetlicine, or something to 
be eaten. One tasted, another smelled, a third said, 
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“Put it into the hot ashes: it is seed, tTnd needs 
roastiiiLT.” In went the ba<r, when presently a fear- 
ful exjilosion took place, which threw them all on 
their liacks, scatteriinj: the live coals in all d^ections. 
As soon as (hey recovered their senses, (hey started 
u|>, Jind fled from the spot, some exclaiminc:, “ More 
o;t >t‘thTmye,” It is tlie exploder’s medicine; ?. e. ti;iin- 
powder. 

\Vt* tlmnkfully n'tired from the melancholy scenes 
which had occupied our attention for successive days, 
and !)eiit our course to our respective homes. My 
arrival at llu* station was, indeed, liki^ life from tlu^ 
dc'ad. 'riic «li‘ep(‘st an\ii*ty had lu'en felt for weeks 
for th(‘ safety of myself and companions, as it was 
well known that the lumters intend(*d r(‘mainin,i; in 
the interior for the purpose of shootinir (de|)hants, 
while I was to return. eompan^tivi‘ly, alone, which 
ereatly increased the danirer. They had heen fully 
and correctly infornicd that th(‘ body of marauders 
which we nu t had come from tlu' Yellow* River, as 
tar as Nokanenir. about twenty mih^s ca^t of Old 
Lithako, and tl.'at they had proceeded to the Baro- 
lon;::s, in the diriction, and at the very time of my 
contem})laled return. To them our destruction a[)- 
peared inevitable, and it was heyond their power 
either to render assistance, oj* to ^ivewarninir. There 
is reason to believe that theif* fears .would have heen 
moiirnlully realized, hut for the unexpected circum- 
stanccrfd Ilerend and his party resolvinir, without any 
definite reason, to return at the same time ; for when 
I asked liereiul why he had »j:ivcn up his intended 
hunt, ho could irive no reason except the feeling that 
he did not like my iroin;; home alone. And on our 
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arriv^ *at the Barolongs, when in the prospect of his 
remaining to defend the town, I proposed leaving 
him, to proceed, he replied, “ No, let us go together,” 
and on-^^t same night we were attacked. He more 
than once remarked how unaccountably Ixis had 
been impressed on that occasion, and could not but 
see the finger of God in 4he whole afiair. But for 
this, I should have been surrounded in the wilderness 
by a host of people, such as have been described, 
against whom resistance, supposing it had been at- 
tempted, would have proved of no avail, and under 
sndh circumstances escape or safety would have been 
ifnposuble. 

It may not be uninteresting, briefly to glance at 
what had been going on at the station during my 
absence, where serious apprehensions had been en- 
tertained for its safety. All being tranquil when I 
\eft, Mr. Hamilton had proceeded with the three 
Hottentots to the new station, to make preparations 
for a final removal. Mrs. M.- was left alone on the 
old place in one lunise, and a young Hottentot woman 
in anotlier. About tliis period a party of mahmders, 
composed of Bastards, and others, from the Oiunge 
River, eoHeeted in the Ijong hlountains, about forty 
miles to the west of the station, attacked some vil- 
lages along the Kuruuuyi River, and were contem- 
plating a junction with ‘otliers in order to attack the 
Rat lapis and the mission premises. This created eon- 
si<lerable uncjxsiness, hut as reports of that kind were 
often duhioiis, Mrs. Al. remained, though not without 
some alarm, knowing their desperate character, and 
fearing that they might he tempted to attack the mission 
house for the sake of anununition which might be there. 
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One evening the Hottentot girl came in wringing her 
hands, and, in great distress, stated that the Bakari or 
Mantatees had been seen at Nokaneng, and were on 
tlieir way to the Kuruman. This was alarr5*ing in- 
deed, to one who, with two babes, had only two little 
Bushfiien children with Jier in the house, and no 
means d( escape but fleeing to the bushes, A message 
was sent to Mothihi, who said that tlie news of the 
approach of such an cneiiiy was corrcid, but that he 
thought there was no very great danger before next 
morning. Mrs. M., after again commending herself 
and little ones to the care of Divine Providence, laid 
down in conflden<;e, and fell aslee}». At midnight a 
loud nip at the door awoke her ; when, from the 
re])orts on the preceding evening, she was at a loss 
to think whether it was a raj) of Jacob Cloete, the 
CJriqua marauder, or the. announoenient of the near 
approach of the horde from the interior. On asking 
who was at the door, Mothibi replied hiiiKself. When 
it was opened, he entered with as many men as 
the house could hold, and announced the dreaded 
intelligcftce that the Mantatees were approaching. 
The sound of alarm and uproar was niised in eveiw 
part of the town, A light being obtained, Mrs. M. 
seated herself in the midst of the noi.sy council, 
heard all they had to comiyunicate, and wrote to 
Mr, Hamilton. There was ndw universal confusion 
till day dawned, which has always some effect in 
raising tJie spirits, however dejected. Mr. Hamilton 
and the people arrived at eight o’clock, when prepa- 
rations wrere made for a hasty flight. Warriors were 
assembling, and thousands were engaged in secreting 
some articles of their property, and packing up others. 
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Ea.c\\ succeeding messenger brought fresh alarms, till, 
about noon, it was ascertained that the dreaded enemy 
had directed tlicir course to the Barolongs, instead of 
coming^tp the Kuruman. This news dispelled the 
gloomy cloud, and filled every heart with gladness; 
hut the intelligence, which, made the populacfi give 
their fears to the winds, produced in Mrs. M.*a shock 
of horror, as the conviction instantly flashed across 
her mind, that nothing less than a Divine interpo- 
sition could save me from destruction ; it being the 
time I was expected to be on my return. The mo- 
ment she stated the cause of her fears, all saw the 
dimger, and symj»athi7.ed, but no one could be in- 
duced to go in search. The idea of falling in with 
such a horde of savages was horrible in the extreme. 
For three weeks my dear wife was thus exposed to 
a stJite of mental agony more easily conceived than 
described; and nothing but incessant ap])roaches to 
the throne of God could have supported her. During 
that period continual reports were brought that I had 
been cut oft’. One had seen a pieijc of my w^agon ; 
another had found a ]iart of my saddle ; and sonie 
had picked up parts of my linen stained with blood ; 
till, at last, a few men were prevailed on to go and 
ascertain the facts, and had started on the morning of 
the very day I made iny appearance. The preceding 
details will show what I’cal cause there wiis for alarm, 

I 

for the exercise of faith, fervent prayer, and, subse- 
quently, for boundless j)raise. t 
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Sl.tlf <»r tlu' })u!>lio miiul A civil war Infatuation- Conference 
Moiiiilii Attack of llic maraiidcrK— Leave tin; station — 
I’nivcTsal coiniiiotioii — Death of IVcln, the yf)unf^ ])rinee — 'J he 
Koat^c disease- -Chtiel sn|H'rslition — llevenf;e sought — llenewed 
attacks -Mr. Hii*rhes\s illness Diseoura^ino prospects — Uii- 
i;eneruus cuinlnct — A chief eaten hy a lii>n — Fresh alarms — 
Locusts — Desciiplion of them - How prepared for use- - Voiiiij:^ 
locusts most destructive- (*alf stealers — Ileinarkahle ease. 


'I'nK ivc'nts wliicli huve been recorded nmv, in the 
judiriiu’nt of soiiit* of luy ivjkIcm'.s, socni irrclovaiit to 
iho sul)i(*( t of missions, oxce])t so far as t hey illuslrato 
the native* cliaractrr, and dvpiot the situation into 
whicli the missionary is frt*(juently hromrht, in the* 
coursv T)f Ins ])hilaiUhro])ic career, in countries wlierc; 
our sj»ecies has sunk into the lowest depths of har- 
barism and vice. In irlancini: over missionary records 
of bygone years, it will be .seen that this is neither a 
new nor a peculiar aspect (4 the position whicli Pro- 
vidence sometimes calls him to occu[)y. It may also 
be presumed that no one would he ambitious of such 
a distiaction ; while all may see how perplexing, dis- 
tressing, and sometimes lieart-rcjiding, his situation 
must he, and the need he has of the wisdom which 
cometh down from .nl>ove ; which he feels more espe- 
cially when there arc none with whom he can confer. 
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It is tlien that the throne of his heavenly Father is 
found to he a refuge that never fails ; and it is in such 
seasons that he exjicriences the fulfilment of the jiro- 
niise, “4;<o, I am with you alway for surely in such 
exigencies human prudence would often jirove utterly 
insufiicient. . ' 

After my return, Mr, Hamilton continEfcd his 
labours at the new station, assisted by Mr. Hughes, 
who had arrived from (Jriqua Town a short time 
before, while I remaind to carry on the services 
among the Hechuanas. The attack of the rebel 
Griquas on the llatlaros jiroved only a precursor 
of a succession of distressing and afHic;tive provi- 
dences among that j»eoj)le, which had well nigh led 
to the destruction of the mission. Tliese circum- 
stances ke])t the public mind in a state of ferment, 
each division and tribe being distrustful of suiother. 
Attendance on divine worship was extremely irre- 
gular ; which Mothihi accounted for by saying, that 
when an enemy came from the interior, they had 
neither horses nor guns, and there was some chance 
of escape ; hut when Griijuas and Corannais came, 
who could obtain these means of destruction from the 
white people, the hearts of the llechuanas could think 
of nothing hut the calamities which awaited them. 

Hitherto, by the proYidcnce of God, it had been 
our lot only to view the dire effects of war at a dis- 
tance from our .station ; which induced us to hope that 
the escape of our ])eo])le would have a salutary influ- 
ence on their minds. But dark and intricate are the 
waj'S of Providence ; for our hopes were soon blasted 
by a civil war, which acquired such magnitude as to 
oblige us speedily to abandon the station, and retire 
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t«) Ciri<iua Town, which could scarcely be considered 
an asylum, from the conliictini; parties who sur- 
rounded us. The Ihitlapis |>rofessed to assist the 
Hatlaros airainst the lawless banditti, wbosc /endez- 
vous was in the Long Mountains, to the west ; but 
inste:rtl of lining so, onlv seized on their cattle. This 

act ()l *kvaclierv excited the indiLrnation of the liat- 

• 

laros ; they made reprisals ; and, as in ail sutdi eases, 
bloodshed .followed rapine. A public meeting was 
convened, to which the Uatlaro chiefs were invited, 
when every exertion was made to bring the parties 
to an amicable agreement, and prevent the widening 
of tilt! breach. .At the request of both parties, I 
spoke at the meeting. My addre.ss was only a short 
speech on the blc.ssings of j»eace, and the certain 
fearful results of a civil war, especially whili’ a lion, 
fiercer than either party, was coaching in the moun- 
tains, ready to [tounce on them *l)Oth. .Mothibi had 
neither the wisdom, hone.sty, nor decision, to order 
his to resign their ill-gotten spoil, while he and 
his friend's peojdc wi-re candid enough to acknow- 
ledge that they had brought themselves into the 
distressing dilemma. 

'riie Hatlaros returned, mortified, and lield uj» Mo- 
thihi to deri.sion in their dance and soni; ; and he 
again re.solved to muster his warriors, and punish 
them for these puerile displays of. ill-will. When 
Motinbi communicated his intention, I pleaded, rca- 
soneil, ,and remonstrated against the measure, as 
fraught with ruin. As he wished one or more of our 
men to accompany him, I consulted the brethren, 
Ilamilton and Hughes, and replied, that it was our 
conviction that evil, instead ol’ good, would accrue 
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from sych a measure. All know that hitherto we had 
kept ourselves from all interference in their political 
affairs, except when we thought we could be the 
means qf promoting peace, and preventing the effu- 
sion of blood. Thus far, as the servants of God, we 
could proceed, but no liirther. I again enticated 
him, for the sake of his peojde, their wives avid little 
ones, not to take a step which was fraught with con- 
sequences of an appalling nature, and which would 
terminate in the suspension of our labours among 
them, and their being scattered like the hunted deer 
on the plains. We appealed to all present, whether 
our counsel, as the servants of Christ, had in any one 
instance failed to secure to them the blessings of 
jieafce ; and concluded, by recommending them rather 
to ttce towards Gri(|uaTown than enter upon civil war. 
To this Mothibi replied, with an air of scorn, that the 
Gri([uas, who were nurtured under the Gospel, were 
involved in war ; that the heads of the banditti they 
dreaded were Griquas, and subjects of the Gri(|ua 
government ; and that the Batlaros were his subjects, 
and they desjiised his threatenings on the ground that 
the missionaries would prevent him from taking harsh 
measures ; but that he W'as determined to make them 
feel. After making some exceedingly severe remarks 
on our conduct, for our not first reforming the Griquas, 
and especially Jacob CJoete and Klass Drayer, the 
heads of the marauders, and once professors of reli- 
gion, he went away in a rage. 

Next morning he returned, with some chief men, 
and, having had time to reffect on the counsel given 
him, was as meek as possible, and begged that, as I 
thought I could prevent a battle, I would accompany 
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him to the Batlaros. This I engaged to do, if he 
would allow me first to remove my family to the 
brethren at our new station, which would require 
two or three daj-s. I also recommended an eiiibassy, 
and not an armed force, as I was too well acquainted 
with 4he Bechuana character, to expect that they 
would *(ajnduct themselves in a way calculated to win 
the affections of the justly ofiended Batlaros, who, to 
revenge their wrongs, would undoubtedly call in the 
assistance of the horde from the mountains. 

The commando, thirsting for sj)oil, set off the next 
(lay, leaving Mothibi behind. The result of this was 
the devastation of the towns and villages of the Bat- 
laros, who tied at their approach. The temporary 
house at the new station being ready, I removed my 
family thither. Two days after, when Mr. Hamilton 
and myself were down at the tqwn to bring away 
.some useful articles, we sloppecf the night ; and as 
the country was full of alarming reports, Mothibi and 
some of his men came and sj)ent the evening w’ith us, 
in one of our old reed houses, around a fire on a clay 
floor, without either tables or chairs. Much conver- 
sation and di.s])ute ensued as to the cause of the 
present distracted state of the country, and the best 
means to be adopted to avoid becoming involved in 
the threatened ruin. Mothibi again asserted, in his 
usual angry tone, that the heads of tim banditti of the 
country w’ere Griquas, and that they were our friends 
and servants, whom we could command, and with 
whom we had constant intercourse; moreover, that 
these Gri{|uas were supplied with *guns and aiumuni- 
tion by the colonists, for the purpose of extirpating 
the Bechuanas ! We explained the relation in which 
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we, as, well as the people of Griqua Town, stood to 
the rebels in the mountains ; and that they might yet 
see that we were as much afraid of those he called 
our friends as he was ; and again solemnly brought 
before him the indifference of the Bechuanas, and 
even their hatred, to the Gospel of Clurist, as ti fact 
which gave us very little reason to hope for4;hat de- 
liverance which had been so singularly displayed on 
their behalf on former occasions. 

After holding our evening worship, we begged, in 
case of approaching danger, that they would flee in 
the direction of our station, as it might prove an 
asylum, especially to the females and children. At 
this they scoflcd, and raged, telling us to go and 
convert the Griquas ; and thus left us, not knowing 
whether the enemy might approach before morning, 
or if the natives, in their anger, might not set fire 
to our reed dwelling! 

Tlie day after our return home, we heard the re- 
ports of muskets, and, from the immense columns 
of smoke arising, we were convinced that many of 
the towns and villages were on fire. We continued 
some hours in sad suspense, during which the women 
and children were passing to the east, but some, faint 
from exhaustion and terror, remained at our dwell- 
ings, while the more vigorous of the sex were press- 
ing forward with trembling steps, in all directions. 
Mothibi also came, dejected and forlorn, and related, 
with many a sigh, the melancholy events of the day. 
At his urgent request we sent our four men on horse- 
back, hoping that they might be able to deliver a 
message to the heads of the commando, and thereby 
prevent further devastation. They went, and were 
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instantly surrounded by thirty horsemen, and one 
had his hat shot ofT his head, which compelled them 
to make a precipitate retreat, while several of the 
Bechuanas, who accompanied them, wei e kiHed. 

Our situation became ten times more precarious 
thaif ever, having now discovered that their numbers 
were Ibrinidahle, and that tliey had butchered hun- 
dj'cds in cold blood, and commilted acts of horrid bar- 
barity in cutting off the hands of the women in order 
the more easily to remove from their arms the rings 
which they wore. Some prisoners who had escaped 
gave us, moreover, every reason to expect that they 
would attack our station with the ho])e of obtaining 
ammunition. Though this was a hackneyed threat, 
the appearance of our men, and their ignorance of 
our motives for allowing them to go, did not leave 
the shadow of a doubt *on our minds that our situa- 
tion was a dangerous one, ])articulai‘Jy as all the na- 
tions were fleeiug, and we could expect little (juarter 
from the heterogeneous mass of Griejuas, Bustards 
from the Colony, Namacpias, Corannas, Bushmen, 
and Ballaros, which composed the banditti. After 
much deliberation and prayer for Divine guidance, 
we felt, however reluctant, we ought to pack up 
during the night the most useful of our goods, that 
Mr. Hughes and myself, wjth our families, should 
leave on the coming morning ; Avhile Mr. Hamilton, 
who was without family, and one man, should remain, 
with a couple of liorses, in case of danger, till wagons 
should be sent to his assistance fr^m Daniel’s Kuil. 

To us the sabbath was not a day of rest ; but 
though we hung our hur2)s upon the willows, we w'ere 
enabled to wrestle with God in prayer for the poor 
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Bechuanas, who appeared to be given over to infatua- 
tion ; and thousands of wliom were scattered on the 
lonely desert, pinched with hunger, and threatened 
with misery, famine, and death. Many females, lame 
with walking, and some near the time of their con- 
finement, had sought refuge in our houses, while 
others had sunk under accumulated toil. <It was 
deejdy affecting to look on such objects of pity, while 
we could render them little assistance. 

After five cheerless days we reached Griqua Town, 
where Mr. Sass received us with much feeling, hav- 
ing provided houses for our accommodation, and 
sent wagons and oxen to our assistance. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hamilton was joined by a party of Berend’s men 
from Daniel’s Kuil, who remained for upw'ards of a 
fortnight. On the alarm and apprehensions of tlie 
people subsiding, Mr. H. catae to Griqua Town to 
inform us that all was quiet, and that the Bechuanas 
were anxious for our retuni. Though a temporary 
tranquillity existed at the Kuruman, the prospect 
before us was dark in the extreme ; and as in case 
of another attack, it was found impossible, f^om the 
state of affiurs among the Griquas, to expect help 
from that quarter, we thought it better not to return 
with our goods to the station. The interior tribes 
were, according to the .most authentie information, 
all in commotion, deluging the country with blood, 
appearing to depend for their support on the destruc- 
tion .of others. The powerful and hitherto invincible 
Bauangketsi were dispersed by a combined force, and 
Makaba had been slain in th% midst of heaps of war- 
riors. In the south-east, the Batau and Legoyas 
were proceeding in the same destructive course. The 
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Wesleyan mission at Makuase was also broken up, 
and the missionaries retired to the Colony. 

Such commotions were unknown within the me- 
mory of the oldest native. Tradition could* give us 
no jiarullcl. They existed as far northward as our 
knon’lcdge of the tribes extended. It now appeared 
the unh’c evident tliat had not the Mantatees been 
defeated at Old Lithako, the Bechuana country, 
Griqua Land, and the Orange River, would have 
been swept of their inhabitants, — the savage con- 
querors would have been formidable enemies to the 
Colony, and in all probability would have fallen by 
thousands before the sweeping bomb or rocket, — ^w'liile 
the scattered remains of the aborigines must either 
have perished in the deserts, or fallen under the iron 
yoke of their neighbours. Many tribes, once jiower- 
ful and jirosperous, but now {jilmost extinct, lend 
their testimony to the truth of these remarks, and 
from which we gathered this comfort, that, bad as 
our circumstances were, they might have been worse ; 
and thus, though troubled on every side, we were not 
distrcssccl ; perplexed, but not in despair. 

In the following month 1 returned with rny family 
to join Mr. Hamilton, when the prosjicet of not being 
able to obtain anything like grain or vegetables, ren- 
dered it necessary for Mr. Hugjies to visit the Colony 
for that purpose. The Bechuanas had still consider- 
able quantities of native millet, which they were ex- 
pccting«to reap, but which was greatly injured' by 
two dreadful storms of hail passing over a portion of 
their gardens. Such was the noise of the hail, that 
though there w'as much lightning, and consecjucntly 
heavy thunder, it was not heard. Although only 
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what is* called the tail of the storm passed over our 
station, the hail, which was nearly half the size of a 
hen’s egg, harked the trees, and killed some lambs. 

On the 30th of March, 1825, we Were deeply 
afFected to hear of the death of Peclu, the young 
prince. This unexpected slmck threw a gloom" over 
the whole tribe, and was, as miglit have been e^tpected, 
a severe stroke to bis parents, who were dotingly 
fond of him, particularly since his visit to the Cape. 
To us it was a mysterious event : wc had been pro- 
mising ourselves that his excellent disposition and 
eomj>aratively enlightened mind would eventually 
produce a salutaiy change among his countrymen ; 
but God saw fit, for wise reasons, to deprive us of 
that means, that wc might not be found trusting in 
an arm of flesh. lie died of what is called kuatsi, a 
disease that appeal's to be endemial, which assumes 
the form of a carbuncle, and carries off many cattle ; 
and as the natives will on no account abstain from 
eating the dead meat, they are often attacked by.it. 
If it ha])pens to be near a vital part, as in the case of 
Peclu, it is verjf fretjuently fatal ; if internaTand not 
suppurating outwardly, it is always so. The meat 
of goats which liaA C died of this disease is particu- 
laiiy noxious, and I have known persons cut off in 
five days after having eaten it. It is always accom- 
l)anied by considerable SAvelling, attended with great 
stu])or, though with comparatively little pain. I 
write from exj)erience, having had one on my right 
eyebrow', w'hich gave iny constitution a severe shock ; 
and from its position my recovery w'as considered 
A'ery doubtful. From long observation, I have found 
it important to give aperient medicines, scarify the 
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pustules, and get some one to suck it, eitlier.wilh an 
instrument or the mouth, and to apply any kind oi' 
cataplasm to promote a discharge ; it is also important 
as much as possible to j)revent the iudividjiiul from 
being exposed to the cold air. 

Ilf this disorder, as iij every other, when a j)ersoii 
of in^aence is taken ill (u* dies, the cause is eagerly 
sought after, not in the nature of the disease, but iu 
some person who was at enmity with the deceased, 
or who had acted in some way to excite sus])ieion. 
This was very natural in them, as they did not 
believe in an overruline: Providence. It was the uni- 
versal belief, as well as their wish, that men would 
live alway, and that death was entirely the resul| of 
witchcraft, or medicine imparted by some malignant 
hand, or of some casualty or want of Ibotl. The 
deatli of the j)oor excited but Iktlc sorrow, and less 
surmise ; on the other hand, I have known instances 
when the domestics of a principal man have been 
murdered in cold blood, just liecause it was suspected 
that they had something to do with their master’s 
sieknesS. A])proaclnng the abode of a sick chiel’, 
I was informed by one of his attendants, with an 
air of satisfaction, that he would now recovt;r, as 
two of his servants who had been seen scattering 
more (medicine) somewhere, in the neighbourhood of 
his dwelling, had just been ’speared ; and while he 
yet spoke the stifled sighs and moans ol‘ their widows 
and children were entering my ears. This chief is 
now a Christian. 

When Peclu died, suspicion fell on the parents of 
his bride, from some little misunderstanding which 
had existed at his marriage. They would all have 
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been butchered, had not the more enlightened views 
sjiof Mahura, the king’s brother, who had received 
orders to carry the bloody puii^ose into effect, in- 
duced hinn to apprise the chief and his family of their 
danger, that they might flee to the Barolongs, which 
they did. Mahura and his ^^arriors pursued, hui. de- 
termined not to overtake (hem. As the law of reta- 
. liation was a principle of jurisprudence recognised 
i by the Bechuana rulers, events like those recorded 
were of almost daily recurrence during the first years 
of the mission, hut which now rarely happen, even 
for hundreds of miles beyond the missionary stations. 
Thus the Gospel, which has brought the startling 
soupd of immortality to the savage ear, exerts, as a 
secondary benefit, a salutary influence even among 
those who do not receive it, and who remain com- 
paratively ignorant of its chief requirements. There 
are now instances of judicial inflictions, which, though 
not characterized by the long-digested jurisprudence 
of civilized countries, are nevertheless immense im- 
provements ; and as the influence of the Gospel ex- 
tends, it will transform the dictates of savage ferocity 
into measures suggested by mercy and wisdom. 

Peclu died, and his disconsolate parents and friends 
sorrowed without hope, and, agreeably to their notions, 
hated the sight of the fol^ in which he was interred, 
the house where he had dwelt, the streets and lanes 
where he was wont to be seen, and indeed everything 
associated with the beloved object. This prepared 
the people for what followed ; for though they had 
returned to the- town, the hearts of the relations of 
the dece£i§ed longed to abandon it. Wliile witnessing 
these trying and' mysterious providences, we were 
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often deeply iffflicted, to see that all our efforts to 
induce them to improve these dispensations were of 
no avail. “Go and teach the marauders not to 
destroy us,” was constantly thrown in our teeth. 
We much needed Divine grace to enable us to per- 
sever^j but it often afforded us strong consolation 
to knOw that we were remembered in our native 
land ; and that multitudes of voices were ever 
ascending to the throne of God on our behalf. We 
continued our public services, and when the people 
would not come to us we went to them. 

About this time another powerful body from the 
Orange River, with horses and guns, made an attack 
on the tribes to the westward of our station, and per- 
j)etrated great cruelties. The j)eople again fled in 
consternation, and, at Mothibi’s rc(juest, a mcssengiT 
was despatched to Griqua Toyn, entreating assist- 
ance ; but it w'as not in the powder of Waterboer to 
afford it, however willing he might have been to do 
so. As we had suffered greatly both in our health 
and property by the last flight, and as we had 
no confidence in the old tale which the natives in 
vented, that the enemy would attack us, we resolved 
to remain at our post. We were encouraged in this 
by the arrival of Mr. IIughc.s, with Mr. Millen, a 
mason, and a few Hottentots I’rom Bethelsdorp, to 
assist us in the public works of the new station. We 
barricadoed the reed waHs of Mr. Hamilton’s house 
with chests and sacks, that, in case of an attack, 
which there was reason to appreljend, we might be in 
some measure shielded from the shot ; but, after a few 
days of anxiety and <ilarm, the enemy departed, con- 
tenting themselves with large spoils of cattle. The 
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natives had congregated round our teftporary dwell- 
ings ; and there being no prospect of a termination 
to the distressing inroads from the Orange River 
and Long Mountains, the people finally resolved to 
abandon the station. The Bushmen having taken 
many of their cattle, they appeared inclined tp' for- 
sake ^e Kuruman River altogether. The arfival of 
the six men and their families, under these circum- 
stances, rendered our situation peculiarly trying, from 
the want of supplies to support them, especially in 
a country where nothing could be purchased. A 
hunter was employed to obtain game, while every 
thing, animate and inanimate, calculated in any mea- 
sure to appease hunger, was ravenously seized for 
that purpose, in order to prosecute our plan of 
building the houses, and leading out the water from 
the bed of the river, supplied by one of the finest 
fountains in South Africa. This was a work of great 
labour, and carried forward under the most embar- 
rassing circumstances. Such was the liability to 
attack, that the men, though labouring not half a 
mile from our dwellings, found it necessary Co take 
their guns wdth them for fear of a suq)rise. Our 
large water-ditch, extending nearly two miles, was 
indeed dug, as the walls of our houses had been built, 
“ in troublous times.” 

The accompanying sketch gives a correct vie\y of 
Gasigonyane or Kuruman fountain. It issues from 
caverns in a little hill, which is composed of blue and 
grey limestone, mixed with considerable quantities of 
dint, but not in nodules as found in beds of chalk. 
From thc«ppcarance of the caves^ and the irregularity 
of the strata, one might be led to suppose they have 
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been the results of internal convulsions. The water, 
which is pure and wholesome, is rather calcareous. 
It -is evident that its source must he at a very great 
distance, as all the rains which fall on the hills and 
plains for forty miles round, in one year, could not 
possibly supply such a stream for one month.* Al- 
though there are no sandstone formations neafer than 
thirty miles, great quantities of exceedingly dne sand 
come from it, and it appears to boil up out of the 
smaller springs in front of the larger, and is to be 
found in deposit in the bed of the river for miles 
distant. The substratum of the whole of the country, 
as far as the Orange River, is compact limestone, 
which in some of tlie Hamhana hills rises consider- 
ably above the neighbouring plain ; but these only 
form the basis of argillaceous hills anc^ iron-schist, 
on the top of which the compass moves at ran- 
dom, or according to the position in which it is 
))laced. The strata of these schistose formations are 
often found to bend and curve into all shapes, fre- 
quently exhibiting an appearance of golden asbestos, 
but extremely hard. The common blue asbestos is 
to be found at Gainaperi, in the neighbourhood, the 
same as that found near the Orange River. The 
limestone extends to Old Lithako, where there are 
hills of basalt and primitive limestone ; among which 
masses of serpentine rock, of various colours, usually 
called pipe-stone, are to be met with. Beyond the 
Batlapi dominions, towards the Molapo, there is 
abundance of granitp green stone, etc., while the lime- 
stone foundation, towai'ds the west, terminates among 
the sandy wilds of the southern Zahara. Fountains, 
throughout the whole extent of the limehouse basin. 
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arc precarious, independent of the causes described in 
a preceding chapter ; nor does that of the Kuruman 
continue to send forth the torrents it once did. The 
calcareous effects of the water on the roots of reeds, 
and other substances, in the neighbourhood of small 
fountains, show that they were once very large. 
That of* the Kuruman Rive];, which, like many others 
in South Africa, is largest at its source, is, by evapo- 
ration and absorption, lost in its bed, about ten miles 
to the north-west. The Matlaurin, Mashaua, and 
Molapo, join the Kuruman, which was once a large 
river, emj)tying itself into the Gariep, at a distance 
below the waterfall. 

During this period we were the subjects of great 
domestic afflictions. Five days after Mrs. M.’s con- 
finement of a boy, he w’as removed by death, and bis 
remains were the first committed to the burying 
ground on the new station. Mr.* Hughes, who began 
early to feel the effects of the climate, caught cold, 
while removing fruit-trees from the lower stiition to 
his garden, and was brought to the very gates of 
death. 'When, however, we had all given him up he 
began to amend ; but such was the shock that bis 
•frame received from the severity of the disease, that 
bis ])erfcct recovery continued I'or a long time very 
doubtful ; nor did he regain bis wonted strength until 
he had made a visit to the coast, on account of Mrs. 
Huglies’s health ; after which be removed to the 
Griqua,mission, in 1827, where be has since laboured 
with success. 

Our situation during the infancy of the new station, 
I shall not attempt to describe, though it might 
yield some profitable suggestions to those who may be 
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similarly situated. Some of our newly arrived assistants, 
finding themselves in a country where the restraints of 
law were unknown, and not being under the influence 
of religipn, would not submit to the privations which we 
patiently endured, but murmured exceedingly. Armed 
robbers were continually making inroads, threatening 
death and extir]')ation. We were compelled io work 
daily at every species of labour, most of which was 
very heavy, under a burning sun, and in a dry climate, 
where only one shower had fallen during the preceding 
twelve months. These are only imperfect samples of 
our engagements for several years at the new station, 
while at the same time, the language, which was en- 
tirely oral, had to be acquired. A spelling-book, 
catechism, and small portions of Scripture, were pre- 
pared, and even sent to the Cape to be printed in 
1 825 ; but, as if our measure of disappointment was 
not full, they were by some mistake sent to England, 
and before they could possibly return to our station, 
we might have had several improved editions. 

The infection of war and plunder was such, that 
scarcely a tribe or town in the whole country was 
exempt. The Batlapis, who of all the neighbouring 
tribes had suffered the least, owing to their proximity* 
to our station, instead of being thankful for this, 
authorized one of their number, 4he king’s brother, 
to go with a body of warriors and attack the out-posts 
of the Bauangketsi. They proceeded as far as the 
Barolongs, where they met with the Chief (Jontse, 
who received and fed them, being related to the royal 
family of the Batlapis. Gontse, who was an amiable 
and sensible man, dissuaded them from such a daring 
attempt, which could only terminate in their destruc- 
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tion. The chief of the party, convinced 9f tliis, 
resolved on returning ; but watching an opportunity, 
when the cattle of the town where they had received 
such hospitaUty and good counsel had gonq to the 
fields, seized on them, and having two or three guns, 
compelled their owners tp flee. Elated with the suc- 
cess of this disgraceful achievement, they returned to 
the neighbourhood of our station. We said nothing 
on the subject, except that our hearts were sad. The 
chief of this band of robbers induced his biutber, 
Mothibi, to convene a public meeting, in order to 
make a kind of bravado. Sj)ies and sycophants had 
been sent to hear our judgment on this subject, but 
they learned nothing more or less than that “ we were 
sorry.” This having dis])leased him, after pointing 
out to the audience, that we missiotmi'ies were the only 
human beings in the world who did not steal cattle/ 
he declared that, instead of being thereby awed. It 
would show them and the tribes around, that if hiil 
iicune had hitherto been Molala, (poor,) henceforth he 
Avould be a lion, and such should be his name. Thus 
he spol^, and departed with a company to hunt. One 
afternoon, seeing a girafi'e in the distance, he seized 
his spear, mounted his horse, and oidered his at- 
tendant to follow, with his gun, on another. The 
master being on* the swiftest animal, and evening 
coming on, he disappeared oh the undulating })iain, 
and ‘the servant returned' to the rendezvous. Next 
day, t|je latter, Avith some companions, ])ursued the 
trail, found where his master had come up with the 
giraffe, and appeared to have made attem[)ts to stab 
it, and then, from the course he took, it was evident 
he had Avandered. They slept, and with the returning 
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day continued to pursue his footmarks, which, in the 
evening, brought them to a spot where a number of 
lions had been. Beside a bush, where they supposed 
the'^bhieftain had laid himself down the second night, 
they found the horse, killed by the lions, but scarcely 
touched, while the man, his clothes, shoes, saddle, and 
bridle, were eaten up, and nothing left but the cra- 
nium. What was rather remarkable, the master, seeing 
he was leaving his servant in the rear, turned about 
and gave him his tinder-box, for fear of losing it him- 
self. Had he retained this, he might have made a 
fire, which would have protected him from the lions, 
and led to his earlier discovery. This event was too 
striking to be overlooked by the people, who had 
frequently heard of a Divine I’rovidence, but they were 
silent, and endeavoured to relieve their minds, by 
driving from their n»emories the visage and vain boast- 
ings of him, who had been devoured by the very beast 
of prey whose name and powers were to be his motto, 
and the characteristics of his future actions. 

The Batlapis continued extremely unsettled ; in- 
deed, the whole country appeared like the deean in 
a storm ; — its inhabitants, like the waves, alternately 
rolling forward, and receding, carrying with them 
devastation and misery. Numerous successful com- 
mandos from the south wore oulfthe spirits of the 
natives, and com j)elled ‘them to lead a vagrant life, 
ready to start on the first alarm. Some of our 
Hottentot assistants also left us in the midst of our 
labours, and eventually a report coming from Griqua- 
land, that Waterboer and Cornelius Kok, despairing 
of aid from the Colony, had joined the marauders, 
all were alarmed ; and althou^;h we were able to 
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convince them that the reports were unfounded, we 
could not allay their fears, so that even one who had 
formerly by his Christian conduct been a source of 
comfort, as well as an assistance in our work, aban- 
doned us also. Thus we were left, but were still 
wonderfully supported, realizing the fulfilment of tlie 
gracious*promise, “ As thy ^ays, so shall thy strength 
he.” Some of the }>oorer Uechuanas had learned 
a little of wagon driving, and other useful things, 
so that we could occasionally get some assistance 
from them. 

After several years of drought, we had, in the 
early part of 1 S 26 , been blessed with plentiful rains, 
and the earth was speedily covered with verdure ; 
but our hopes of abundance were soon cut off by 
sw’arms of locusts, w'hich infested every part of the 
country, devouring eveiy s])ecics of vegetation. I'liey 
had not been seen for more than twenty years be- 
fore, but have never entirely left the countiy since. 
They might be seen passing over like an immense 
cloud, extending from the earth to a considerable 
height, producing, Avith their wings, a great noise. 
They always proceed nearly in the direction of the 
wind, those in advance descending to eat any thing 
they light u})on, and rising in the rear, as the cloud 
advances. “ They h&\e no jting, but they go forth, 
all of them, by bands,” and are gathered together in 
one place in the evening,' where they rest, and from 
tlieir inynense numbers they weigh down the shrubs, 
and lie at times one on the other, to the depth of 
several mches. In the morning, when the sun begins 
to diffuse warmth, they take wing, leaving a large 
extent without one vestige of verdure ; even the plants 
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and sJjru|^s are barked.. 'JVliercver they halt for the 
night, or alight during the day, they become a prey 
to. other animals, and are eaten not only by beasts 
of prey, but by all kiiuls of game, serpents, lizards, 
and frogs. When passing tluough the air, kites, 
vultures, crows, and i)arlieu]arly the locust bird, as 
it is called, may be seen devouring them. 'When a 
swarm alights on gimlens, or even fields, the crop 
for one season is destroyed. I have observed a field 
of young maize devoured in the space of two hours. 
They eat not only tobacco, and every thing vegetable, 
but also fiaunel and linen. The natives embrace 
every oj)j)ortunity of gathering them, which can be 
done during the night. Whenever the cloud alights 
at a place not vei y distant from a town, the inhabit- 
ants turn out with sacks, and often with pack-oxen, 
gather loads, and*)eturn the next day with millions. 
It has haj)pened that, in gathering them, individuals 
have been bitten by serjieuts ; and on one occasion a 
woman had been tiu veiling several miles wdth a Jaige 
bundle of locusts on her head, when a serpent, which 
had been put into the sack with them found its way 
out. The woman sup])osing it to be a thong dangling 
about her shoulders, laid hold of it with her hand, 
and feeling that it was alive, instimtly precipitated 
both to the gi-ound, and lied. The locusts are pre- 
pared for eating, by simple boiling, or rather steaming, 
as they are put into a large j)ot with a httle water, 
and covered closely uj ) ; after boiling for a shgrt time, 
they ai'e taken out and sju'ead on mats in the sun to 
dry, when they are winnowed, something like corn, 
to deal’ them of their legs and wings ; and when per- 
fectly dry, are put into sacks, or laid upon the house 
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floor -in a hoop. The natives eat Uiem wkolfr,* adding 
a little salt when they can obtain it ; or they jJound 
them in a wooden mortar, and when thev have reduced 
them to something like meal, they mix theift with a 
little w-ater, and make a kind of cold stir-about. 

Wl^pn locusts abound, the natives become quite 
fat, and would even rewaifl any old lady who said 
that she had coaxed them to alight within reach of 
the inhabitants. Tliey are, on the whole, not bad 
food ; and when hunger has made them jialatable, arc 
eaten as matter of course. When well fed they are 
almost as good as shriiiqis. There is a species not 
eatable, with reddish wings, rather larger than those 
described, and which, though less numerous, are 
more destructive. The exploits of the.sc armies, fear- 
ful as they are, bear no (touqiarisou to the devasta- 
tion they make before they ai'c able to fly, in whi(;h 
state they are called “ boyane.” They receive a new 
name in every stage of their growth, till they reach 
maturity, when they are called “ Ictsie.” I'liey never 
emerge from the sand, where they were dejiusited as 
eggs, tifi rain has fallen to raise grass for the young 
progeny. In their course, from which nothing can 
divert them, they appear like a dark red stream, 
extending often more than a mile broad ; and from 
their incessant hopping, the dust a])pcars as if alive. 
Nothing but a broad and . rajTid torrent could arrest 
their progress, and that only by drowning tlicm ; 
and if* one reached the opposite shore, it would 
keep the original direction. A small rivulet avails 
nothing, as they swim dexterously. A line of fire is 
no barrier, as they leap into it till it is extinguished, 
and the others w'alk over the dead. Walls and 
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hous^*tbrm no impediment; they climb the very 
chimneys, either obliquely or straight over such ob- 
stacles, just as their instinct leads them. All other 
earthly ' powers, from the fiercest lion to a mar- 
shalled army, are nothing compared with these di- 
minutive insects. The course they have followed 
is stripped of every leaf' or blade of verdure. It is 
enough to make the inhabitants of a village turn pale 
to hear that they are coming in a straight line to 
their gardens. When a country is not extensive, and 
is bounded by the sea, the scourge is soon over, the 
winds carrying them away like clouds to the watery 
waste, where they alight to rise no more. Thus the 
immense flights which })ass to the south and east, 
rarely return, but fresh supplies are always pouring 
down from the north. All human endeavours to 
diminish their nutubfn's, would ajjpear like attempting 
to drain the ocean by a pump. 

We could not, however, feel otherwise than thank- 
ful for this visitation, an account of the poor ; for as 
many thousands of cattle had been taken from the 
natives, and gardens to an immense extent destroyed, 
many hundreds of families, but for the locusts, must 
have perished with hunger. It was not surprisifag 
that our scanty supplies, which we were compelled 
to procure from a distance, were seized by the hun- 
gry people. If our oxen or calves were allowed to 
wander out of sight, they were instantly stolen. One 
day two noted fellows from the mountains came down 
on a man who had the charge of our cattle, murdered 
him, and ran oflF with an ox. Some time before, the 
whole of our calves disappeared; two of our men 
went in pursuit, and found in the ruins of ah old 
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town the remains of the calves laid aside fgr /uture 
use. On tracing the footmarks to a secluded spot 
near the river, they found the thieves, two desperate- 
looking characters, who, seizing their bows and poi- 
sone«^ arrows, dared their approach. It would have 
been easy for our men to have shot them on the spot, 
but their only object was to bring them, if ])ossib]e, 
to the station. After a dangerous scuffle, one fled, 
and the other precipitated himself into a pool of 
water, amidst reeds, wdiere he stood menacing the 
men with his drawn how, till they at last succeeded 
in seizing him. He was brought to the station, with 
some of the meat, which, though not killed in the 
most delicate manner, was accc])tahlc, and was the 
first veal we ever ate there ; for calves are too valuable 
in that country to he slaughtei’cd, not only because 
they perpetuate the supply of milk from the cow, hut 
are reared to use in travelling and agriculture. 

The prisoner had a most forbidding ajipearancc, 
and w’e could not help regarding him sis a being 
hrutalize^d by hunger; and, in addition to a defect 
in vision, he looked like one ca[)ahlc of jicrjictrating 
any action without remorse. His rej)lies to our 
queries and expostulations Avere something like the 
growlings of a disappointed hungry hcast of prey. 
There were no authorities in tjjre countrj' to which we 
could.appeal, and the conclusion to which the j)eoplc 
came, was to inflict a little castigation, while one of 
the natives was to whisjier in his ear, that he must 
flee for his life. Seeing a young man drawing near 
with a gun, he took to his heels, and the man firing 
a charge of loose powder after him, increased his 
terror, and made him bound into the marsh, and flee 
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to the opposite side, thinking himself well off to have 
escaped with his life, which he could not have ex- 
pected from his own countrymen. He lived for a 
time at a neighbouring village, where he was wont 
to describe, in graphic style, his narrow escape, and 
how he had outrun the musket-ball. When told by 
some one that the gun was only to frighten him, .he 
saw that it must have been so ; he reasoned on our 
character, made inquiries, and, from our men sparing 
him in the first instance, and oiuselves giving him 
food, and allowing him to run off after he had re- 
ceived a few strokes with a thong, he eoncluded tljat 
there must be something very merciful about our 
character ; aiid at last he made his appearance again 
on our station. lie was soon after employed as a 
labourer, embraced the gospel, and has, through 
Divine grace, continued to make a consistent profes- 
sion, and is become an example of intelligence, in- 
dustry, and love. 
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In the end of the year 1820, having removed into 
our new habitation, and the state of tJie country 
being somewhat more tranquil^^a journey was re- 
solved on to the Barolongs, near the Malapo, in order 
to attend exclusively to the language, which hitherto 
it had not been ])ossihle to do, owing to the succes- 
sion of manual labour connected with commencing a 
new stafion, when the missionaries must be at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of every thing. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who felt that his advanced age was a serious 
harrier to his acquisition of the language, was anxious 
for my progress, and chcerfqlly undertook the entire 
labours of the station for a ^ihort season, j)reaching 
to th*e Batlapis in the neighbourhood, and keeping 
up public sendee for the few on the station. Two 
attempts had been previously made for this v'cry pur- 
pose, but I had not long left the place before, in both 
instances, T was recalled on account of threatened 
attacks. I it was taking a new position among a 
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wild ppople, a brief glance at my manner of life 
may yield information^ and interest the mind of the 
reader. 

Having j)ut my wagon in order, taken a driver, 
and a little hoy as leader of the oxen, and two Baro- 
longs, who were going to the same place, I left the 
station, my wife and familv, for an absence of two or 
three months. Our journey lay over a wild and 
dreary country, inhabited by Balalas only, and but 
a sprinkling of these. On the night of the- third 
day’s journey, having halted at a pool (Khokhole,) 
we listened, on the lonely plain, for the sound of an 
inhabitant, hut all was silent. We could discover no 
lights, and amid the darkness, were unable to trace 
footmarks to the i)ool. We let loose our wearied 
oxen to drink and graze, hut as we were ignorant of 
the character of the company with which we might 
have to spend the night, we took a firebrand, and 
examined the edges of the pool, to see, from the im- 
prints, what animals were in the habit of drinking 
there, and, with terror discovered many spoors of 
lions. We immediately collected the ox&n, and 
brought them to the wagon, to which we fastened 
them with the strongest thongs we had, having dis- 
covered in their appearance something rather wild, 
indicating that, either from scent or sight, they knew 
danger was near. The two Barolongs had brought 
a young cow with them, and though I recommended 
their making her fast also, they very humorously re- 
plied that she was too wise to leave the wagon and 
oxen, even though a lion should be scented. We 
took a little supper, which was followed by our 
evening h , and prayer. I had retired only a 
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few minutes to my wagon to prepare for tly; night, 
when the whole of the oxen started to their feet. A 
lion had seized the cow only a few stejis from their 
tails, and dragged it to the distance of thirty or forty 
yards, where we distinctly heard it tearing tlie animal, 
and* breaking the bones, while its bellowings were 
most ^)itifui. When these were over, I seized my 
gun, but as it was too dark to see any object at half 
the distance, I aimed at the spot where the devouring 
jaws of the lion were heard. 1 fired iigain and again, 
to which he replied with tremendous roars, at the 
same time making a rush towards the wagon, so as 
exceedingly to terrify the oxen. The tw’o Barolongs 
engaged to take firebrands, advance a few yards, and 
throw them at him, so as to afford me a degree of 
light, that I might take aim, the place being bushy. 
They had scarcely discharged them from their hands 
when the flame went out, and the enraged animal 
rushed tow'ards them with such swiftness, that I had 
harely time to turn the gun and fire between the 
men and the lion, and providentially the ball struck 
the ground immediately under his head, as w’C found 
by examination the following morning. From this 
surprise he returned, growling fearfully. The men 
darted through some thorn-bushes, with countenances 
indicative of the utmost terror. It was now the opi- 
nion of all that we had better let him alone if he did 
not ‘molest us. 

Haying but a scanty supply of wood to keep up a 
fire, one man crept among the bushes on one side of 
the pool, while I proceeded for the same purpose on 
the other side. I had not gone far, when, looking 
upward to the edge of the small basin, 1 discerned ' 
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between^ me and the Iflcy four animals, whose attention 
appeared to be directed to me, by the noise I made in 
breaking a dry stick. On closer inspection I found 
that the, large, round, hairy-headed visitors were 
lions ; and retreated on my hands and feet towards 
the other side of the pool, when coming to<- my 
wagon-driver, to inform him of our danger, I., found 
him looking, with no little alarm, in an opposite di- 
rection, and with good reason, as no fewer than two 
lions, with a cub, were eyeing us both, apparently 
as uncertain about us as we Avere distrustful of them. 
They appeared, as they always do in the dark, twice 
the usual size. We thankfully decamped to the 
wagon, and sat down to keep alive our scanty fire, 
while we listened to the lion tearing and devouring 
his prey. When any of the other hungry lions dared 
to approach, he would pursue them for some paces, 
with a horrible howl, which made our poor oxen 
tremble, and produced any thing but agreeable sensa- 
tions in ourselves. We had reason for alarm, lest 
any of the six lions we saw, fearless of our small 
fire, might rush in among us. The two Barolongs 
were grudging the lion his fat meal, and would now 
and then break the silence with a deep sigh, and 
expressions of regret that such a vagabond lion 
should have such a feast on their cow, which they 
anticipated would have afforded them many a draught 
of luscious milk. Before the day dawned, having 
de])osited nearly the whole of the carcase in liis sto- 
mach, he collected the head, backbone, parts of the 
legs, the paunch, which he emptied of its contents, 
and the two clubs which had been throwm at him, 
and walked off, leaving nothing but some fragments 
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of bones, and one of my balls, Ivhich had hit the 
carcass instead of himself. 

When it was light we examined the spot, and 
found, from the foot-marks, that the lion was ,a large 
one, and had devoured the cow himself. I had some 
diflSewIty in believing this, but was fully convinced 
by the* .Barolongs jiointing ^out to me that the foot- 
marks of the other lions had not come within thirty 
yards of the spot ; two jackals only had a])proached 
to lick up any little lejxvings. The men pursued the 
spoor to find the fragments, where the lion had de- 
posited them, while he retired to a thicket to sleep 
during the day. I had often heard how much a 
large, hungr)’ lion could cat, but nothing less than 
a demonstration would have convinced me that it 
was possible for him to have eaten all the flesh of a 
good heifer, and many of the bones, for scarcely a 
nb was left, and even soinc o’f the rnarrow-bones 
were broken as if with a hammer. 

Having discovered a small village on a neighbour- 
ing height, although it was the Sabbath, we thought 
it quite 'right and lawful to inyoke, our oxen, and 
leave a spot haunted with something worse than 
ghosts. When wc told our talc to the natives, they 
expressed no surprise whatever, but only regretted 
that the lion should have Jiad such a feast, while 
they were so hungry. Thest>*people were, as their 
name • “ Balala” signifies, pobr indeed, and never 
before having either seen or heard a missionarj'^, they 
exhibited melancholy proofs of human dejiravity and 
palpable ignorance. I talked long fo them, to con- 
vince them that there was something far superior 
to eating and drinking, which ought to command our 
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^attentipn. * yr&'lo tliem inexplicable, while the 
description 1 gsfe q^the character ^ God, and our 
Ifinfnl and helpless condition, amused them only, and 
extorted some expresrions of sympathy , that a KAosi 
king, as they called me, should talk such foolishness. 

Leaving this village, after travelling for two» days 
in a north-north-east direction over a plain country, 
passing Mothothobo, and other dry river beds, where 
** obe would suppose water had not flowed for die last 
thoipwd years, we reached Choaing as it is called, 
from Lechqai, (salt,) and halted at the vill||;& of 
Bogachu, a Barolong chief, a very intelligent young 
man, with whom I had some previous acquaintance. 
At this place, and at Setabeng, about twenty miles' 
distant, where a great number of Barolongs and 
Batlaros dwelt, I spent ten weeks, attending to the 
language. There was certainly neither personal 
comfort nor pleasure to be had during my stay, 
being compelled to live a semi-savage life, among hea- 
thenish dance and song, and immeasurable heaps of 
dirt and filth. It was not a proper town, but a com- 
paratively temporary abode, to which the people had 
fled from the attacks made on the Batlapis by Jacob 
Cloete and his followers. People in this situation, 
and indeed all living a nomade life, become extremely 
filthy in their habits. My object being to obtain as 
much native society as possible, to which they had 
not the shadow of an ' objection, 1 was necesSarily, 
While sitting with them at their work in their folds 
and inclosures, exposed to myriads of very unpleasant 
company, which’ made the night worse than the day. 
The people were kind, and my blundering in the lan- 
guage gave rise to many bursts of laughter. Never, 
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in one instance, would an momauai^^r^ct a ^ord oii» 
sentence, till or she had iftimih^d the original 
so effectually^ as to give great iperritnent to otheri. 
They appeared^ delighted with my compdhy, specially 
as I could, when meat was scarce, take my gup and 
shoof^a rhinoceros, or pome other animal, when ^ 
night of feasting and talkijig, as if they had had a 
barrel of spirits among them, would follow. They 
thought themselves quite lucky in having sucli cOih- * 
pahy as one who could supply them occasionally 
wiffii^oth food and medicine. 

Bogachu, whom 1 might call my host, daily allowed 
me a little milk for tea. He was an interesting 
''character, and though not tall, had great dignity about 
his person, as well as much politeness of manner. 
As the people had no gardens, the women had very 
little to do, and they considered it quite a luxury to 
spend a couple of hours in noisy and often deafen- 
ing conversation at my wagon. Every opportunity 
was gladly embraced in which I could impart in- 
struction to the people of the different villages 
around,*wliich were inhabited by Barolongs, Baniairis, 
and some Bahurutsi refugees from Kurrechane. My 
preaching and sj)eaking did indeed appear to be 
casting sfied by the wayside or on the flinty rock, 
while they would gravely a§k, if I were in earnest, 
and believed that there was»*such a Being as I de- 
scribed. It was indeed painful to hear them turning 
the th^me of man’s redemption and the Cross into 
ridicule, and making a sport of immortality. 

The people, to please me, would assemble on the 
Sabbath, as I told them I could not be happy without 
telling them about their souls and another world. 
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One day, wliilc describing the day of judgment, 
several of iny l)earers exjiressed great coneern at the 
idea of all their cattle being destroyed, together with 
their ornaments. TJicy never, for one moment, allow 
their thoughts to dwell on death, which is, according 
to their views, nothing less than annihilation. Their 
snjireme Jin])j)ine.ss consists in having abundance of 
meat. Asking a man w'ho w^as more grave and 
thoughtful than his companions, what was the finest 
sight he could desire, he iiLstantly replied, “ A great 
fire covered with pots full of meat;” adding, “how 
ugly the fire looks without a pot !”* 

My situation was not veiy well suited for study, 
among a noisy rabble and a constant influx of beggars. 
Writing Avas a work of great difficulty, owing to the 
flies crowding into the inkhorn or clustering round 
the j)oint of the pen, and pursuing it on the paper, 
drinking the ink as fast as it flowed. The night 
brought little relief, for as soon as the candle w’as 
lighted, innumerahle in.sccts swarmed arouiid so as ’to 
put it out. When I had occasion to hunt, in order 
to supply the wants of myself and people, a troop of 
men would follow, and as soon as a rhinoceros or 
any other animal was shot, a fire was made, and some 
would he roasting, while the others would be cutting 
and tearing away at the ponderous carcase, which was 
soon dissected. During these o])erations they would 
exhibit all the gestures of heathenish joy, making an 
uproar as if a tow'ii w^rc on lire. I do not wonder 
that Mr. Campbell once remaiked on a similar occa- 


* A rough kind of earthenware made by all the Bechuana tribes, 
and which stands the fire w'ell. 
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sion, that from their noise and gestures he <li(l iu)t 
know his travelling companions. Having once shot 
a rhinoceros, the men surrounded it with roaring 
congratulation. In vain 1 shouted tliat it ^vas not 
dead — a dozcii spears were thrust into it, when up 
started the animal in a fury, and tearing u\> the ground 
with hts horn, made cveiT«one Hv in terror. 'I’hesc 
animals were vei’y numerous in this ])art of the coun- 
try ; they are not grcgjirious, juore than four or five 
being seldom seen together, though 1 once observed 
nine' following each other to the water. They fear no 
enemy but man, and are fearless of him when wmundetl 
and pursued. The lion dies before them like a eat ; 
the moholm, the largest .s])ecics, has been known even 
to kill the elephant, by thrusting his horn into his 
ribs. This genus is called by the llechuanas, dmUuni ; 
and the four distinct species Ijftve more than once 
been pointed out to me when they have all been within 
sight, the mohohu, klu'iilua, and the bar i/a or Iccii- 
engyane* The last, though the .smallest with the 
shortest horns, is the most fierce, and c;onsetpicntly 
they are the last that retire from po])ulou.s regions, 
while the other species, owing to their more timid 
habits, seek the recesses of the interior wilds. 

Being in want of food, and not liking to spend 
a harassing day, e.\posed to p hot .sun, on a thirsty 
plai^, in quest of a steak, I Vent one night, accom- 
panied by two men, to the water whence the supply 
• 

* Not having brought with me my memoranda of names, charac- 
ter and instincts of game, I cannot recall the name of the fourlii, 
which is distinguished from the khvitlua by the position of its ears 
and the formation of its head. There are also other marks by 
which the natives distinguish them. 
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for the •town was obtained, as well as where the cattle 
came to drink. Wc determined to lie in a hollow spot 
near the fountain, and shoot the first object which 
might come within our reach. It was half moonlight, 
and rather cold, though the days were warm. We 
remained for a couple of hours, waiting with great 
anxiety for something to appear. We at ' length 
heard a loud lapping at tlie water, under the dark 
shadowy bank, within twenty yards of us. “ What 
is that?” I asked Bogachu. “ Ririmala,” (be silent,) 
he said ; “ there are lions, they will hear us.” A hint 
was more than enough ; and thankful were we, that, 
when they had drunk, they did not eome over the 
smooth grassy surface in our direetion. Our next 
visitors were two buffaloes, one immensely large. My 
wagon-driver, Mosi, who also had a gun, seeing them 
coming directly towards us, begged me to fire. I 
refused, having more dread of a wounded buffalo than 
of almost any other animal. He fired ; and though the 
animal was severely wounded, he stood like a statue 
with his companion, within a hundred yards of us, for 
more than an hour, waiting to see us move, in order 
to attack us. We lay in an awkw'ard position for 
that time, scarcely daring to whisper ; and when he 
at last retired w'e were so stiff with cold, that flight 
would have been impossible had an attack been made. 
We then moved about fill our blood began to circu- 
late. Our next visitors were tw'o giraffes; one of 
these we wounded. A troop of quaggas next came ; 
but the successful iqstinct of the principal stallion, in 
surveying the precincts of the water, galloping round 
in all directions to catch any strange scent, and re- 
turning to the troop with a wdiistling noise, to an- 
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nounce danger, set them off at full speed. Tlie next 
was a huge rhinoceros, which receiving a mortal 
wound, departed. Hearing the ap])roach of more lions, 
we judged it best to leave ; and after a lonciy walk 
of four miles through bushes, hyeuas and jackals, 
we reached the village, \vl>en I felt thankful, resolving 
never td hunt by night at a water-jiool, till 1 could 
find nothing to cat elsewhere. Next day the rhino- 
ceros and buffalo were found, which afforded a plen- 
tiful supply. 

While spending ten days with the Barolongs at 
Kongke, among several thousands of peo])le, under 
the chiefs Molala, Mochuara, and Gontse, 1 had an 
opportunity of witnessing the swiftness of some of the 
natives. Two stately giraffes having got out of their 
usual beat, came sailing along through the tall 
acacias, till, discovering the abodes of men, they 
turned their course, and were soon ])ur.sucd by some 
young men, who not only came up to them, hut were 
successful in killing one. This is a feat rarely at- 
tempted excej)t with a horse; and sometimes even 
that animal fails to overtake them. 

During my sojourn among this portion of the Ba- 
rolongs, I had no little difficulty in obtaining a hearing 
when 1 wdshed to talk to them about their eternal 
interests. Molala vras a complete heathen, and had 
obtained his riches, as well &s his influence, by in- 
trigue and rapine. 1 was in the habit of concluding 
from fivits, about which I have not deemed it neces- 
sary to be very minute, that the Jlatlapis were, as a 
people, not only very ignorant and depraved, but ex- 
ceedingly brutal: however, a short stay among the 
Barolongs convinced me that the latter far exceeded 
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the fonner. An intelligent traveller, who s^oomed 
for a time among the Batlajus, was not misfaiini 
when he was obliged, most reluctantly, to come to 
tlic conclusion, that “the foulest blot on their cha- 
racter is the inditFerence with wliich murder is viewed 
among them. It excites little sensation, exfjcpting 
in the family of the pereon who has been mitrdcred ; 
and brings, it is said, no disgrace upon him who has 
committed it; nor uneasiness, excepting the fear of 
their revenge. Shall we not hesitate to assert that 
human nature is superior to the brute creation, when 
we find among this people instances of the fact, that 
the shedding of human blood, without the pretext of 
provocation or oflence, and even by the basest trea- 
chery, has fixed no infamy n|)on the ])erpetrcitor of 
so awful a crime ; and nireiy drawn upon him any 
punishment from tl.K* chief authority : an authority 
which the Giver ol’ power intrusts to mortal hands, 
only for the weak, and for the common good ? Siich, 
at least, arc the sentiments which they express, and 
such were their replies to my cpiestious on this 
subject.” 

During my stay at Kongke, an instance occurred 
contii'miug the view' of Dr. Biu'chell. A man was 
quarrelling with his wife about a very trifling affair, 
when, in a fit of rage, he grasped his spear, and laid 
her at his feet a bleeding corpse ! Here there were no 
coroners nor Jury to take cognizance of the fact, and 
he walked about without a blush, while the lifeless 
body was dragged .out to he devoured by the hyena. 
When J endeavoured to represent to the chiefs, with 
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whom I was familiar, as old acquaintances, the mag> 
nl^^ of such crimes, they laughed, I might say 
inordinately, at the horror I felt for the murder of a 
woman by her own husband ! 

A custom prevails among all the Bechuanas w'hom 
I hare visited, of removing to a distance from the 
towns ’ and villagers persons who have been wounded. 
Two young men, who had t)cen wounded by the ])oi- 
soned arrows of the Bushmen, were thus removed 
from the Kuruman. Having A'isited them, to admi- 
nister relief, I made inquiries, but could learn no 
reason, cxce])t that it was a custom. Tins unnatural 
]ira(rtice exposed the often helpless invalid to great 
danger ; for, if not well attended during the night, his 
paltry little hut, or rather shade from the sun and 
wind, would be assailed by the hyena or lion. A ca- 
tastrophe of this kind occurred a short time before 
my arrival among the Barolongs. The son of one 
of the ])rincipal chiefs, a fine young man, had been 
w'ounded by a buffalo ; he was, acc,ording to custom, 
jdaced on the outside of the village till he should re- 
cover ; a portion of food was daily sent, and a person 
a])pointed to make his fire for the evening, 'i’he fire 
went out ; and the helpless man, notwithstanding his 
})iteous cries, was carried off by the lion, and de- 
voured. Some might think that this practice origin- 
ated in the treatment of infectious diseases, such as 
lepros’y ; but the only individual I ever saw thus 
afiected, was not sei)arated. This disease, though 
often found among slaves in the C'olony, is unknown 
among the tribes in the interior, and therefore they 
have no name for it. 

Among the different tribes congregated in this wil- 
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derness«part of the world, the Bahurutsian refugees 
were the most interesting and industrious. Having 
occasion to mend the linchpin of my wagon, I in- 
quired fpr a native smith, when a respeetable and 
rather venerable man, with one eye, was pointed out. 
Observing, from the cut ofjiis hair, that he was a 
foreigner, and in(|uiriiig where lie 2 )ractiscd his'trade, 
r was affected to hear him rei>ly, “ 1 am a Mohurutsi, 
from Kurrechane.” I accoini)anied him to his shoj), 
in an open yard at the back of his house. The whole 
of his implements consisted of tw'o small goat-skins 
for bellows, some small broken pots for crucibles, a 
few round green stone boulders for bis anvil, a hammer 
made of a small piece of iron about three-ciuarters of 
an inch thick, and rather more than two by three 
inches sipiare, with a handle in a hole in the centre, 
a cold chisel, two o.r three other sha 2 )elcss tools, and 
a heaj) of charcoal. “ 1 am not an iron-smith,” he 
said ; ” I work in copper,” showing me some of his 
coj»per and brass ornaments, consisting of eai-rings, 
arm-rings, etc. 1 tohV him I only wanted wind and 
6re. He sat down between his two goat-skins, and 
jmffed away. (See page 117.) Instead of u.sing his 
tongs, nnule of the bark of a tree, I \vent for mj' own. 
Wlnm be saw them he gazed in silent admiration ; he 
turned them over and over ; he had never seen such 
ingenuity', and pressed them to his chest, giving me 
a most exi)ressivc look, which was as intelligible as 
“Will y'ou give them to me?” Rly work was soon 
done, ■when be entered his but, from which he brought 
a piece of flat iron, begging me to pierce it with a 
number of diflerent -sized holes, for the jjurpose of 
drawing coiq)er and brass wire. Requesting to see 
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the old one, it was produced, accompanied ^ by the 
feeling declaration, “ It is from Kurrechane.” Having 
examined his manner of using it, and formed a toler- 
able idea of tlie thing he wanted, I set to wfti’k ; and 
finding his iron too soft for ])iercing holes througli 
nearlj'^an half-inch iron jiJate, I took the oldest of my 
two handsaw files to make .a punch, which I had to 
re|)air many times. After much labour, and a long 
lime spetJt, I succeeded in j)iercing about twenty 
holes, from the eighth of an inch to the thickness of 
a thread, '^fhe moment the work was completed, he 
grasped it, and breaking out into exclamations of sur- 
])riso, bouiuk-d over the fence like an antelope, and 
danced about the village like a Meriy-Andrcw, exhi- 
biting his treasure to every one, and asking if they ever 
saw anything like it. Next day I told him, that as we 
were brothers of one trade, (for, jrmong the Afric'ans, 
arts, though in their infancy, have their secrets too,) 
he must show me the whole j)rocess of nu lling coj)- 
j)er, making brass, and flrawing wii’c. 'J'hc broken 
pot or crucible, containing a <piantity of copper and 
a little fin, was presently fixed in the centre of a 
charcoal fire. He then aj)[>lied his bellows till the 
contents were fused. He had pi-eviously j)repared 
a heap of sand, slightly adhesive, and by thrusting a 
stick about two-cighths of a« jnch in diameter, like 
the ramrod of a musket, ohlui'uely into this heap, he 
made holes, into which he pouri-d the contents of 
his crucible. He then fi.xed a round, smooth stick, 
about three feet high, having a split in the top, up- 
right in the ground, when, taking out his rods of 
brass, he beat them out on a stone with his little 
hammer, till they were about the eighth of an inch 
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square, «occasionally softening them in a small flame, 
made by burning grass. Having reduced them all 
to this thickness, he laid the end of one on a stone, 
and rubbed it to a point with another stone, in order 
to introduce it through the largest hole in his iron- 
plate ; he then opened the split in the upright Stick, 
to hold fast the end of tlie wire, when he forced the 
plate and wire round the stick with a lever- power, 
frtajuently rubbing the wire with oil or fat. The 
same operation is jjcrforuicd each time, making the 
point of the wire smaller for the less hole, till it is re- 
duced to the size wanted, which is sometimes about 
that of thick sewing-cotton. The wire is, of course, 
far inferior in colour and (piality to our brass-wire. 
These native smiths, however, evince great dex- 
terity in working ornaments from copper, brass, and 
iron.* 

When I had thus assisted the old man, and become 
sociable, I talked to him about the power of know- 
ledge ; explaining the bellows and other mechanical 
impi-oveincnts, which insure accuracy as well as save 
time and labour. To this he listened with great at- 
tention ; but when 1 introduced Divine subjects, man’s 
misery, and man’s redemption, he looked at me with 
mouth dilated, and asked, “A ga u morihi pula ?” 
Art thou a rain-maker y This man had also an in- 
teresting so!i and daughter, to whom I often spoke, 
as well as to some others, in social converse, which I 
hojicd and ])rayed might be blessed ; but what became 
of these Bahurutsijin families I never knew. 

* Spt'ciiHcns of the wire, a liainintT, and the plate, may be seen 
in tho Missionary Museum, Mission House, Blomficld-street, Fins- 
hurv. 
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Some time after my arrival among these Baro- 
longs, certain people came from the Baiianghetsi, 
who, on seeing me, expressed a strong desire tliat I 
should visit their king, Sehegue, the son of,JVrakabn. 
I explained why I could not comply at that time, and 
sent a.small present. A'fortuight after, while .‘jitting 
writing* in my Avagon, the Ime-and-cry was raised that 
an enemy whs apjwoaching, when many fled, leaving 
the village with few inhabitants. 1 did not like the 
idea of leaving my wagon and other ])roperly, after 
their example, and sat wailing to see who the enemy 
was, Avhen presently Sehegue, with two hundred war- 
riors, fine-looking men, emerged from a thicket of 
acacias, and the trembling iidiahitants were uma/ed 
to observe the chieftain, whom they never saw be- 
fore, come and salute me in a waj* which ju'oved that 
we were old ac(|uaintance.s. I wji'lked into the village 
with him and his men, to the no small astonishment 
of its ow ners, who drew near, out of hre.-ath with their 
flight, to .see the king of the BauaugUetsi. I'liey Avere 
still more surprised when he told them that he had 
broken an established law of his people, w hich Avould 
not permit the king to leav'C his own dominions, hut 
that his martial appearance among them was on de- 
signs of peace; for his sole object Avas to induce me 
to accompany him to his capjtal. lie remained tw'o 
day's,, during Avhich I had riiikdi interesting conversa- 
tion with him, but could not, from Avant of time, 
accede, to his urgent rc<iuest to accomj)any him to 
his own country'. He refen’ed \\;ith much aj»parent 
pleasure to my' visit to his late father, and expressed 
an earnest desire that I should go and live Avith him 
and his people. He had purchased one horse, and 
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stolen another from an individual who had visited 
him ; and wishing to appear before me in trowsers, 
had got a pair made of some shape, begging I would 
supply hjm w’ith better, a request whieh was granted. 
The Barolongs were so suspicious of the visit of such 
a great man, that they could not feel comfortable, 
until they had heard that, he had passed the Molapo, 
the boundary of his kingdom ; they then came and 
gave me the credit I did not desei've, of jireventing 
his tierce warriors from destroying their villages, and 
taking their cattle. His last words were, “ I'nist me, 
!is you tru.sted my father.” 

After ten weeks’ sojourn among this j)eo])le, avIio 
showed nu' no little kindness, 1 ])repared to return 
home; and on tlu; sabbath collected all, and gave 
them my concluding address, on the importance of 
believing the gospcjl of mercy. Alter a thirsty 
journey, 1 reached homo, with a heart filled with 
gratitude to Cod for the comforts I enjoyed, and tlie 
progress 1 had made in the language, during these 
months of a semi -savage life. In that country it was 
not then easy to convey letters, owing to a dslngerous 
desert jiath, and the tribes living in constant suspi- 
cion of each other. It was no uncommon thing in 
those days for ambassadors nevei- to return, and for 
trading parties to be enfirely cut oft’. Postmen and 
carriers were therefore hot easily found, though they 
Avere safe if knoAvu to belong to us. I have more 
than once J’ound it difficult to conAunce a mcjisenger 
that the letter Avoqld not say a Avord to him on the 
road ; and part of a journal, and a letter to Mrs. M., 
Avere throAvn aAvay from this superstitious notion. 

A remarkable providence was observable in this 
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visit to the Barolongs. Immediately on my cetnrn to 
the station, the news reached us that a marauding 
party had proceeded from the Orange River to the 
northward, and fell on Iho jieojde amoiiff. whom 1 
had lived, and they, in conse(|uence, ded to the Kala- 
gare* desert, with tlie loss, of much cattle. I’he distanc;e 
at whieh they had passed aiid re])asse(l to the north of 
our station, and the feebleness of the ])arty, excited 
no alarm among the Kurumau people. 



The above is a skrtch of tlii.' /r/r/z/.v/, or Itctliiiana milk-sack, 
referred to in the present work, and is made <if I In* hitle <if an ox, 
or that of a quaj^ffa, whicli is said to uive llie milk a beltrr flavour. 
The strongest part of the skin is stdeeted, and stri tcln d f»n tlie 
ground with wooden jn'gs ; and wdieii it has lieconie hard, the liairy 
side is scraped smooth with a iron ail/e : cut and sewed 

into the above shape. After being, soaked with water, it is .filled 
with sweet milk, which, in warm weather, or on being exposed to 
the sim^ soon becomes sour. The spigot at tin* lioltom is to draw 
off the whey, when more milk is added. The thick .sour milk thus 
prepared is very agreeable and wholesome, and will keep a long 
time. These sacks do not last long, esjieeially if used for w'aler ; 
and by them, it is easy for us to understand the old leather bottles 
of Scripture, into which new wine was not to be j)Ut. 
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OuB prospects were now beginning to brighten. 
Several thousands of the natives had congregated 
near us on the opposite side of the valley. They 
were becoming more settled in their minds. They 
would collect in the different divisions of the town, 
where we visited them, and the public attendance 
at the station daily increased. The school also was 
better attended. We had for a long time past been 
hovering on the wings of suspense, hut now felt as 
if we could labour in hope ; and though we could see 
nothing like a change ip any one, or even observed 
real attention, nevertheless we felt a persuasion that 
we should soon hear the voice of the turtle jn the 
land. 

Our pleasure was augmented by thfe return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes, from the Colony, greatly improved 
in health. We had begun to hope that the confusion 
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and eveiy evil work which had prevailed in ajl jiarts 
of the country, had, like every other dis])lay ol‘ the 
uncontrolled passions of man, passed their zenith, 
and were fast disappearing, with their unfprtunate 
actors, who were falling, one after anothei^ in their 
unhallowed enterprise. Jiut, alas ! while thus con- 
gratulating ourselves, a sudilen cloud gathered around 
us ; and it is impossible to look back and re-jieruse 
the letters and journals written at the time, without 
feeling, over again, almost all the painful self-denial 
which we were called to exercise on that occasion. 

Of the nature and extent of the attack of the 
Bergenaars on Griqua Town, we had received ample 
information, hut saw no reason to feel any alarm I'or 
the safety of our ow'n mission, as they could have no 
such grounds for attacking our people. We had 
scareely despatched a letter to tl»c Directors, inform- 
ing them that tha state of the mission was encourag- 
ing, when a letter was received from Mr. Wright, the 
contents of which wx’re certainly of a A'cry startling 
character. He assured us that it was the determi- 
nation bf the Bergenaars to come direct to the Ku- 
ruman, in order to obtain the ammunition which 
we possessed, take our property, and destroy the 
station. Such a report, from such a source, very 
naturally terrified the Bechqgnas ; all was consterna- 
tion, all urged us to be gone, declaring that they 
would not run the risk, whether we did or not. It 
was njore easy for them than for us to flee. We 
were weary of flights, we had been greatly impov’er- 
ished by them, ' and to remove three missionaries, 
and two of their families, was a serious matter. 
Knowing well the character of the desperadoes, and 
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their object in the late attack on Griqua Town, 
after prayerfully considering the subject, we could 
not jierceive our situation to be so jicrilous as Mr. 
Wriglit, apjieared to sujipose, and accordingly wrote 
to liini that it was our determination to remain. We 
concluded, that, in the ewmt of their arrival, we 
should in all ju'obability.hear of their apjiiViach in 
sufficient time to allow of our safe cscajie. We na- 
turally made some allowance for the fears of Mr. 
Wright, who had but lately come to the countiy, 
and experienced but few of those alarms with which 
we had become familiar. Our reply was immedi- 
ately followed by a solemn assurance from Mr. 
Wright, that an attack on our station was determined 
and certain, and that the consequences would be 
dreadful, as it was the intention of the banditti to 
take our lives ; and, his urgent advice was to remove 
to Griqua Town without a moment’s delay, and not 
to depend on the Griquas for farther information, as 
no one could be found willing to travel in such times. 
Waterboer also sent an express to me at the same 
time, stating his own, as well as Mr. W.’s very great 
anxiety on our account, and their astonishment at 
our temerity. Tliese reports, which w^e could not 
hide from tlie natives, were to them like the sounding 
tocsin. Our situation jvas now really distressing, 
and to remove at this time w'as one of the hardest 

t • 

things we had ever had to encounter. We could not 
help doubting the correctness of the hacknej^d re- 
port, which had so, often died away in our ears, that 
the marauders would attack us. We were the more 
distracted, as we had just before been indulging the 
most pleasing hopes with regard to the strength of 
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our mission ; and Motliibi was on tlic iioint, of n-- 
nioviug ins town close to our station, in order to unite 
with us, anti cultivate the valley below. The natives 
being now ])anic-struclv, with indescribable rejuctance 
wc ])acked uji some of our most valuable articles in 
our Vagons, and dejiartt'd in the beginning ol’ Sej)- 
tembei"? leaving some confidential ]>ersons in charge 
of the station and remaining ](roi)erty. I still feel as 
if I vet gazed on the Bechuanas leavini; their towns in 
despair, and therefore, as is usual, in ihimes, to indi- 
cate that they would never return to a spot where 
they could neither rest nor sleep. We wended our 
weary way along the desert path, and after a most 
melancholy journey of five days, arrived at Gricpui 
Town. It was hard work to travel, when we could 
not resist the feeling that every step was unnecessaiy ; 
and we should certainly have Remained at Daniers 
Kuil, but from the conviction that the friends at 
Griejua Town, who had ex])resscd such solicitude, 
would be disappointed if we stopped short of that 
place. We of course took with us what ammunition 
we haef, lest it might be either an object of the cupi- 
dity of the one party, or necessary for Uie defence 
of the other. We had scarcely ai’rived and heard the 
whole of the reports, when wc sincerely regretted 
having come, and felt extremely anxious to return, 
as we sawr nothing but stafvation before us. Our 
oxen and cows were dyiiiii: for want ol irrass, and we 
possessed no means of obtaining supplies from the 
Colony. There was no possibility of juscertaining the 
tmth of the daily reports, as these were obtained 
from strolling Bushmen and others, wlio might visit 
the place, either for a morsel of food, or, as some suj)- 
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posed, .to spy tlie place, and on their veracity no 
dependence could be placed. One of these unfortu- 
nate beings, in order to make him tell the truth, re- 
ceived severe castigation ; when he did tell a fine 
tale indeed, tliat, in a late affray, Jan Bloom and 
other distinguished individuals had been killed, .which, 
though a perfect fal.sehood, he knew would” difiuse 
unmingled pleasure ; and though he himself was put 
in irons, he succeeded in making his escape soon 
afterwards. One day it was l•e])orted the enemy were 
at the door ; another, that half of them were dead, 
and the rest scattered for want of food. Thus it 
continued, and we should have returned, had it not 
been for the conviction of some that it was safer for 
the mission families to he together. But for all to 
stay was unncecssaiy, and Mr. Hamilton, having no 
family, returned first to the station. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes followed ; and I should have accompanied 
them, but a letter aiT-iving from Mr. Miles, the So- 
ciety’s superintendent, apprising us of his near ap- 
proach, Mr. Wright being very unwilling to be left 
alone, 1 remained till Mr. M.’s arrival with the kind 
j)rovision •made for the (Iriquas by the friends at 
(’ape Town. This diffused a degree of cheerfulness 
over the public mind ; but many were dispirited ; and 
Mr. Wright very eaiiiestly ret;oramended the Griquas 
joining the Bechuana nfission, ])lacing them on one 
side of the Kuruman A'alley, while the aborigines 
should occujiy the other, and thereby save both mis- 
sions. This plan at first sight was very plausible ; 
but as we \vere better acquainted with the dispositions 
of the two parties , we coidd not aecede to the opinion 
of Mr. W. and the good people of GriquaTown, “ that 
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it was not only advisable, but absolutely necessary to 
the continuation of the two missions, that a junction 
of the missions take place.” The Bcchuanas, thou;j:h 
unable to defend their counti^' airainst enemies who 
jiossesscd both fire-arms and hoi'scs, were mfV'ei thclcss 
extrtinely jealous of every encroaehment on the do- 
mains < 9 f their ancestors; and howevei- their subdued 
condition mi'jht for a time prostrate their ])atriutism, 
we were widl aware that should w(' connive at the 
(fri(|uas settling!; down in their country, it would even- 
tually bring upon ns a load of ol>lo(|uy, when they 
found themselves viewed as suhoidinate, in what was 
once their own territory. The reasonableness of our 
objections to the j)lan was quite ajiparent to Mr. 
Miles, and as Mr. W. greatly needcfl counsel as well 
as asssistanee at this juncture, Mr. M. (cordially 
agreed that Mr. Hughes should remove to Ciritjua 
Town to share his labours. 

Accompanied by .Mr. Miles we returned to the Kii- 
runian with no little satisfaction, though mingled with 
sadness, for our ciii-umstauces weiv not ol a character 
to excite jileasurc. J lalf of our oxen and nearly all 
our cows were dead, we were too pool’ to jmrehase 
more, not a quart of milk on the station, and what 
■was worse, nearly all our jieoplc gone. 1 leaps of 
ashes, whore crowds once lived, who but for the.se 
reports would have been them* still ; we felt as if wy 
could never forgive ourselves for having fled,’ and 
resolved afresh to resume our labours among the few 
poor who remained on the station, and who were on 
the increase. 

The visit of the Rev. Richard Miles, which was 
ostensibly a visit of mercy to the Griiiuas, was sensibly 
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felt to be one of comfort to us, in our isolated and 
distracted ])osition. Having made himself acquainted 
with all the afiairs of the station, he suggested the 
very great importance of preparing something like 
liyums in' the native language, which being constantly 
sung, the great truths of salvation w^ould becomi^ im- 
])ercei)tibly written on the minds of the people* This 
Avas A'cry desirable, as we had hitherto used only 
Dutch hymns ; Inxt the thing appeared premature, 
from my limited knowledge of the language; how- 
ever, at his reejuest, I made the attempt, and the 
first hymn ever written in the language is one of 
the many now in extensive xise. The ai’rival of the 
spelling-books, etc., at the same time, enabled us to 
commence a school in the Sechuana. 'J'his was the 
dawning of a new era on our mission. The station 
as Avell as ourselves had suffered so much from 
removals, flights, and the want of common neces- 
saries, that we resolved through Divine aid to re- 
main by our post, let the consequences be w^hat they 
might. Mr. Miles, whose generous conduct and 
brotherly faithfulness had endeared him to ‘all the 
missionaries in the countr)', returned, and we pursued 
our labours, which had now, with few interruptions, 
been carried on for ten years without any fruit. 

Our circumstances were now hke those of the ma- 
rjner after a storm, his ship dismantled and nearly all 
his companions gone ; but even this was a stale of 
peace and pleasure cornjxarcd with the past. We 
could not, however, persuade ourselves that this war- 
fare W'as over, or that our faith had been sufficiently 
tried. We knew that, the darkest period of the night 
was the hoxxr which preceded the dawn of day, but we 
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could not help fearing that the hour, which to us had 
been gloomy indeed, might become darker stilt. We 
luul been ta\ight by painful experience, not to trust to 
our own understandijigs, neither to put confidence in 
an arm of flesh, but to trust in the right hand of the 
MosttHigh; and therefore such was the state of our 
minds, *ljiat we felt perfectly resigned to evt'iy distress, 
and even dc-alh itself, in the cause in whicli we were 
engaged. These were the chastened results of past 
trials. 

The Gritjuas wei'c rent with internal discord, and 
the united for(;e of the four chiefs Avhich drove back 
the oveiarvlielming enemy from Lithako, was now di- 
vided into four sepai’atc interests. Waterboer did 
not receive either the sanction or RU])poit from the 
Colonial Government wliich he deserved, and was 
therefore unahle to defend either liimself or others, 
withoxit suitable resources. The Batlapis and those 
by whom we were surrounded, and concerning whom 
we had begun to hope, having been tlius exposetl to 
incessant alarms and losses, de.sj)airing of help from 
any quarter, fled first to the Bushman territory, and 
then to the Yellow River, whence some have never 
returned. There were fragments of tribes scattered in 
the country, and tlu^se by degree's collected around us. 
Among these, a comparatively new- soil, wc continued 
our labours, and fruitless jls th’e past had been, we felt 
when* addressing the people, *as if we were thrown 
some years back. 

Jan*Karse, a Griqua of no i)arty, and a peaceable 
man, having heard that his I’clative Jan Bloom was 
threatening to attack us, left his farm in the Bushman 
country, and removed for a time to our station, with 
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the twofold object of having his children educated, 
and endeavouring to prevail bn the Blooms, should 
they come, to abandon their project. This w’as to us 
quite unexpected, for we had long ceased to look to 
man for 'aid, but we were deeply thankful for such an 
inter])osition, as we clicrislied the hope, that hi* arri- 
val would deter tlie marauders from such an aj;tack. 

At this jieriod the number of inhabitants on our 
station amounted to about fifty families, from seven 
different tribes, who had made the spot an asylum, 
when plundered and driven from their own abodes. 
Poverty made them willing to labour, and they became 
useful auxiliaries to us in the buildings and outward 
improvements. Mr. Hughes’s tem])orary house being 
unoccupied, we turned it into a chapel, where we put 
up our humble pulpit. On the following day, when 
we were about to occupy it, we found a cobra de 
capello seqient had already taken possession, whieh to 
some minds might have been an ominous event. The 
day-school began to cheer our drooping spirits, to 
which we added one in the evening, having about forty 
scholars in each, and some we heard began to pray ! 
The attendance on public worship was good, and the 
introduction of singing hymns in the language, only 
three in number, jiroduced a very pleasing effect on 
the savage mind, and no less so on our own, though 
we could not discover ahy inwrought feeling produced 
by the preaching of the 'Gospel. 

One mission house had been finished, another was 
raised as high as the beams, and though we had faith 
to take joyfully the spoiling of our goods, and to 
expend our lives, yet as the friends at home wei’e 
beginning to despair of success, we did not like to 
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expend any more mo4efj'. I remember •when it was 
signified to us, though not officially, that the aban- 
donment of tlie mission was in contem])lntion, wc felt 
our souls at once riveted to the country and. peoj)le ; 
and even had our resources been withdrawn, we were 
confiTljnt of Divine inte.rference in our behalf. It 
was at this lime, under tlipse feelings, an«l witli the 
pros])ect of peace, that Mr. Hamilton, my veteran 
fellow-labourer, found it necessaiy, after his long 
career, to visit the coast for the first time, and ac- 
cordingly left us in February, 1828. 

In the month of March, a party of (’orannas passed 
into the intei’ior, and .Jan Karse hearing that a brother 
of his wife was among them, intercepted the party at 
a distance, and acconij)anicd by Aaron, succeeded in 
dissuading them from their wicked, as well as danger- 
ous attempt to proceed to the Jlauangketsi. Karse 
left them to deliberate, and in the course of a few 
days, to our amazement, they entered our station, 
and sat themselves down on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. We did not like their haughty and menacing 
aspect. * I’hey spoke and acted as if their expedition 
was one of harmless enterjirise. 

Two days passed without much suspicion on our 
part, while they rambled about in the village, with 
perfect confidence, among pco])le whose near rela- 
tions they had first plundered, and then murdered 
in cold blood, only a few days previous. They were 
treater^ with kindness, every thing being avoided 
which might give offence. Andries Bloom, Karse’s 
brother-in-law, stated his fears that an attack on the 
place, for the few cattle w'e had, was contemplated. 

A sleepless and watchful night ensued. On the fol- 

2 I 
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lowing piorning, Karse went to their camp again and 
again, using every argument and entreaty which he 
could conceive, to induce them to depart in peace. 
After this they ajjpeared anxious to couAdnee every 
one that their intentions vrere pacific. The jdot, 
however, was more deeply laid during the subscilueiit 
nigld. In the inorniug, ^Karse took his wife with 
him, being an infiuential woman, and the sister of 
Bloom, their cliicf. They pleaded hard, but pleaded 
in vain, and Karse v\as ordered in the most threaten- 
ing language to bo gone. Feaiing the menaces of 
bucli de>>penulocs, he jctired ; while his wile, who was 
three times his own size, nobly walked close behind 
him, to ))rcvent his being shot. 

'1 he marauders then sprang imo a kind of natural 
cutrciK'liment, or rather lieaj) of stones, within a few 
yards of our houses, and shook their clubs at us with 
savage ferocity. Andries Bloom and his sister took 
refuge in our bouse, Avith uiy Avife and family. It AA’as 
now nearly noon, and the cattle weiv lowing to get out 
to water and pasture. It was with dithculty 1 could 
prevent our j)eople Inmi attacking the enemy,* though 
A\e bad not more than live men on the ])lace aaIio could 
u.se a gun, a\ bile they had forty, independent of Bu.sh- 
inen Avitb bows and arroAvs. As the ])eo])lc Avould not 
permit me to go to the iimulers, I stood half-Avay 
between them and my own house, AAiiere one of their 
number met me, and conveyed scA'cral messages to 
and fro. They at last told me also to be gone, or they 
w'ould shoot me. Until now I had been able to restrain 
our men, though exasperated to the last degree by 
the conduct of a peoj>le whom they had counselled, 
ass/sted, and fed, though they had imbrued their bands 
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in the blood of some dear relatives, whose spoHs were 
in their possession. At tliis moment a shot was fired 
into the centre of the village, a second ball went over 
my head. I walked slowly towards my Jiftiige, to 
show^ that if they did intend to slioot me, I did not 
think SP. Aaron, and a ^^niall jKuty wlio were look- 
ing on c?t a short distance, Inraring the shots, in.>.iantly 
came up, and by their intrepidity the niaiaudcrs were 
driven ii'om tlieir slieller, while those who Ia;d idrea ly 
bi‘gnn to [)knuler tlie otlier end ot‘ ilie village, iUd, and 
all leaving their effects, made the best of tlieir way to 
tlie monnlains ; some were killed on the plain, and 
not a man would Inive escaped had it not been lor the 
humanity of our people, who would willingly lia\e 
spared all, and therefore in.-tiuitly gave up liii' pur- 
suit. Five men wc‘re captured aud liri>ugnt to my 
house, not to turn tlial into a prt>oi!, hut only to he 
fed, to sit witJiout either lo(‘ks or doors, seemre Iroin 
rudeness oi* danger, Tliere was another woe pas>ed ! 
and though we could not help shndderiiig at the loss 
ol lil’e, it was inij)Ossil>Ie to feel ulliei wise than thank- 
ful for iHe deliverance. It was aftei wards diseover<’d 
that the enemy had resolutely detenniiKfl to kill, as 
well as steal, and set the place on fire, which llicy 
used their utmost exertions to aeeonipli^li. Having 
heard that this parly laid, in l4uir eoinse, deliherately 
murdej’cd all the unotfending jiatives wito liad fallen 
into their hands, 1 inqiiired of the prisoners afu r they 
had hecin some lime with us, if their minds never 
revolted at such crimes as deJila^UJtely kiJi/ng inno- 
cent females aud children, who possessed nothing to 
tempt their cupidity, but who had cheerfully served 
them with wood and water. I shall never forget th^i. 

2 i 2 
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reply o£one, who, after sitting some minutes motion- 
less in deep reflection, said, “ Mynheer, the heart of 
man is a wonderful thing; there is nothing which 
it cannot do. Custom makes even murder a play- 
thing.” This was indeed having a seared conscience, 
or being past feeling, and he, like many othe^^pt was 
unmoved by any conviction of the enormity Of such 
crimes. These men were afterwards sent home to 
their friends, evidently struck by the kindness which 
had been shown them, and which we hoped might 
have a beneficial influence upon their minds. Some 
time after, when we were supposing it not improbable 
that the relations of the defeated might seek reven^j.,, 
we were informed by an individual from their neigu 
bourhood, tliat their chief had sharply reproved them 
for so daring an attempt on a missionary station, add- 
ing, “ that the results were such as they might Jivive 
expected.” 

Soon after this aflair, some of the subordinate chiefs 
of the Uatlapis signified their wish to return to the 
Kuruimia, which they accordingly did. It is also 
w’orthy of notice that the distant villagers, by taking 
refuge on our station, became acquainted with the 
character and motives of the missionary, and were 
often led to listen to the Gospel of salvation, preached, 
though very imperfectly, in their own language, 
and although many at first exhibited the barrenness 
of their minds by the wdldness and vacancy of their 
countenances, yet the glimmering rays of ligljt then 
imparted were the, precursors of brighter days. It 
was reviving to see, in those troublous and distracted 
times, the attendance increase; and gradually an 
unremitted and riveted attention marked the sable 
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: audience. Before this time I had commenced^ on the 
forenoon of the sabbath, catechizing the children and 
adults on the first principles of the Gospel, reading 
a chapter out of a manuscript translation ^f Luke. 
From the unexpected increase of labour, 'and being 
alon5,^it was not easy to .make either additions to the 
translations, or solid advances in the language. 

The aspect of general affairs continued pacific for 
nearly two months. The state of the Gricjua country 
assumed an aj)pearance which we regarded as the 
precursor of permanent peace. Judgment had over- 
taken many of the marauders, and the remainder 
were comparatively scattered. When the mind was 
beginning to feel at liberty to conteinjilatc the i)leas- 
iug results of peace and the Gospel on the tribes 
now comj)aratively sliorn of the barbarous dignity 
which had marked by-gone years, the approach of 
another commando from the Orange River was an- 
nounced. The country to the north-west, all along 
tlie course of former marauders, being swept of in- 
babitant.s, we were not aware of our (hmger till 
they had advanced within eight miles of our station. 
Tliey would in all probability have entered our village 
unawares, but for the following circumstance. IVo 
men, a woman, and boy, were returning from a dis- 
tance, w'ith two pack oxcn^laden with skins, which 
they had gone to barter. Tlic'se were seized, the men 
aiid woman were dragged on one side to be despatched 
with cjubs, but the boy was spami to guide them to 
our station: he made his escajje during the night, and 
gave us information. Next day, tlie sabbath, August 
10th, 1828, all was confusion, as we w’ere ever)’ hour 
expecting an attack. A sleepless and anxious night 
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followed. A watch had been set, but from the ex- 
treme darkness of the night, nothing could be seen 
till morning, when it was discovered from the upoor 
of horses, that some of the enemy had come very 
near to rSconnoitre. This was a trying season, for 
it was too evident from what the boy had overheard, 
tliat they were strong, and that they were determined 
to attack the station. .Ian Karse and family having 
returned to his farm, fifty miles distant, son\e weeks 
previous, we had very few men able to use a gun, 
and only two of tlscsc on whom we could dej)end. 
We were we;ik indeed, and to save our cattle, we 
sent them ofl’ with some men to the wide wilderness, 
in the Bushman country. We were consoled to 
know that an onuiipolcnt Jehovah saw our t;ondition, 
that he could dc'fond by many or by few, and could 
so order and overrule afiiiirs as even to [)revent 
bloodshed. For this my* dear partner and I unitcu 
again and again in feiwent su])|)iication to Him who 
had said, “Call upon me in the time of trouble, and 1 
will deliver.” Our souls sickened at the idea of 
seeing the ground of the mission station dyed with 
human blood; and we felt a strong iiersuasion that 
it would be prevented. Another night, in which 
inlants only could forget their cares and fears, passed 
by. Early next morning the commando emerged from 
behind a rising ground, where they had passed the 
night, within half a mihs of the place. The eitemy, 
seeing the so-called entrenchments full of people, 
and that their approach was discovered, had 'no al- 
ternative but to advance. The confused rabble of 
horse and infantry came on, evincing all the pageantry 
of sluggish pomp. I had previously ordered, begged. 
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and entreated that no one should fire, as it* was not 
likely that they would gallop into the place, but leave 
them to expend their ajnmunition on the hillocks of 
stone. I stood with my telescope on opc* of these 
hillocks, to see whether I could recognise anv of the 
part};, as wc liad been iirfonned that tliero were several 
rebel tiriejuas among tlicnv AVhen tliey came within 
gun-shot they sheered off to the river, where tliey 
intercepted some cattle beloiiiring to our jicojile, and 
a few shcc]) the property of Mr. Hamilton, while a 
number went tp the tops of the heights to look around 
for more booty. AVe counted their force, amounting 
to forty muskets, nine horses, and about ninety men, 
among whom were a number of Grit|uas well dressed. 

After debating for about an hour, a man was sent 
with a flag, — a rag sus[)ended on the end of a rod. 
To prevent his seeing the weakwess of the j)lace, 1 met 
him at a distance. Jle did not h(*sitat(* to acknow- 
ledge that it was their intention to attack the [dace 
for ])urpo.ses ot' revenge ; and that .lantye (loeman, 
one of the pi inci[)al men, though not the chief, begged 
first to have an interview with me at their camp, and 
tlie favour of a piece of toliacco. 1 n fuscrl to go 
to their camp, but engaged to nu^et him half way, if 
he was unarmed. After a long pause thi> was agreed 
to, when he advanced, and*%>;a"^ soon followcfl by two 
mo^c, the most rufHan-like*J>cings 1 ever ludield. I 
went, accompanied by Aaron, and approaching Jantye 
Goei)jan, whom I knew well, ho having been sepa- 
rated from the church of (iriqija Town while 1 was 
there, he drew near with his hat drawn over his 
eyes, and without looking me in the face, held out his 
hand. I said to him, “ Jantye, let me see your face ; 
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you may well blush that your old friend should find 
you in so horrible a position, among a people deter- 
mined on the destruction of a jnissionary station.” “ I 
am dumb with shame,” was his re[)ly, and he then 
manufactured an excuse for his being found among such 
comj)any, adding that be would rather defend my person 
than see a w(!apon raised, against me. lie tlfen in- 
formed me tliat there were several other Bergenaars, 
desperate characters, among them ; but the head of 
the commando was one Paul, chief of the Karos-heb- 
bers ; * intimating that it was nccess;jiry for me to 
see him before we could come to any understanding ; 
for I found .Jantja^ w'as not empowered to make ar- 
rangements. In fact, he a])peared embarrassed ; Ins 
countenance dis|)laying a hidden conflict, and being 
the index of guilt, lie assured me that to obtain 
an interview with Paul was out of the question, for 
ever siiu^c he had left home he had been vowing 
that he would I'atlier die th,an exchange one word 
with me, or see my face. Perfectly unable to con- 
ceive how' I had become so odious in the eyes of any 
one, I made inany im|uiries, and at length learned, 
that this Paul was one to whom I had preached the 
Gospel, and he had sworn not to see me, lest I should 
succeed in j)cr.suading him to ahandon his intentions 
of murder and rapine. After many entreaties, I got 
Jantyc to go and invite Paid, while I remained on the 
sj)C)t. During his absence, one of the tw'o forbidding 
characters, who continued near me, remarked in a 
growling tone, that I had better get out of the w'ay, 
and let the commando do with the Kafirs (Bechuanas) 

* A Coranna tribe so called. Reference is made to this man in 
page 150. 
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as they pleased. To this I replied, that they must 
first kill game before they could eat venison ; that 
for my own part I had no intention to use any other 
weapon than prayer to God ; but I v.ould not vouch 
for what the peojilo on the station might do ; that 
I waft ^ a teacher of som.e, hut the master of none. 
Jantye •t;ainc slowly hack again, as if unwilling to 
tell his message. It was, that Paul was res(tlute in 
his determination not to see me. At this moment 
a wagon ajijieared in sight ; and fearing it might hv 
some one from Grit|ua I’own, who t)f course would 
he instantly desjjatched, 1 rose, and was proceeding to 
meet it, as it had to pass the camp of the handitti. 
Jantye prevented my going. 1 then sent a man, who, 
on passing the eamji, was taken lu’isoner. When, 
ohserviiig some of the party shouldering their guns, 
and approaching the wagon, I .got up, and said to 
Jantye, “ 1 shall not see your face till tlu* wagon 
and its owners are safe on the station.” Ih? instantly 
ran off, and brought the wagon through the party ; 
when, to our pleasing sui-prise, wv found that «jur 
visitors ‘were Mr. and Mr.'. Arehhell, from the Wes- 
leyan mission at Platherg. 

Their safe arrival w’as a cause of gratitude, hut the 
great point was yet undecided. I again met my 
half-way delegates ; when, j^fter a long conversation 
with Jantye, and another message to l*aid, he made 
his appearance, slowly and sadly, as if following u 
friend^ to execution, or going himself to he slain. 
His face appeared incaj)ahle of a smile. 'I'aking his 
hand, as that of an old friend, 1 e.\presse<l my sur- 
prise that he, who knew me, and who once listened 
to the message of salvation from my lips, should 
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come with such a force for the express purpose of 
rooting out the mission. I referred him to the time 
when, more than once, I had slept at the door of 
his hut, and partaken of his hospitality. He replied, 
that his purposes were unalterable, because, more 
than a year ago, a body of his men, who had. passed 
into the interior to takq cattle from the Barolongs, 
were attacked by Mothibi’s people ; and that although 
Mothibi had fled, many of his subjects, and the 13at- 
laros, were on the station. His eyes glared with fury 
as he said, “ I shall have their blood and tlieir cjittle 
too !” People in this country can scarcely conceive 
how diflicult, not to say sometimes how impossible, 
it is to argue with such characters, I'or some will not 
hear ; but Paul could argue ; and having once lis- 
tened to my voice with pleasure, the long time which 
had elapsed had no,t effaced the impressions made 
by the visit and presence, of a teacher. Although I 
was not preaching, I .spoke with great solemnity, 
asking him if the bleached bones on the Barolong and 
Kalagare ])lains, the souls his clubs and .sjicars had 
hurried into eternity since he left home, and the inno- 
cent blood with which he had stained the desert but 
a few days ago, were not sufficient to glut his revenge ; 
or, rather, to make him tremble for the judgments 
which such a career wou^d certainly bring upon him- 
self and his people, and which had already begun 
to be poured out on the blood-guilty tribes of the 
Orange River ? After having talked to him for some 
time in this strain, I begged him to call to mind his 
first and only visit to me while with Africaner ; and 
his declaration, at a subsequent period, that he aud 
his people were leaving because it w'as rumoured 
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that Africaner was about to remove from the country, 
in which his presence liad been the bond of union ; 
entreating liiin to compare his stale of mind at that 
time witli what it was now. This had scarcely passed 
my lips, wlien he ordered his men to go and bring 
the •(rattle which had been taken from oiir people, 
and aiUIed that he wtnild not go a stej> farther, but 
return by the way he came. In the eoui’se of a snb- 
sc<pient conversation, I inciiiired wiiy he was so deter- 
mined on not seeing me. “ I could not forget your 
kindness to me in Nainaqna-I.md,” was the reply. 
In this the retleetinix ri'ader will observe a fresh in- 
stance of the omnipotence ol’ love, even among the 
most barbarous of the human ra<;e. 

Affairs being settled, and the (rattle returiu'd, the 
principal men were allowed to come to my house 
unarmed ; but no one was pernutted to approach the 
entrenchments, lest tlu'v should discover that the 
timid natives tlu'v saw there were only a mock dis- 
play of jrnwer ; lor, from the great numbers on the 
station they concluded that it was strong. When 
evening drew on, and they were about to retire to 
their camp, tlury bc'gged of me in the hmnhlest lan- 
guage, not to allow the Bechuanas to attack them 
during the night ; when 1 assured them that they 
might sleep in perfeert safet}-. They said that sucli 
had been their terrors of coft’seience for iiiLdits j)ast, 
that ’an hyena or jackal had been ('nough to frighten 
them from their rende/vous. This was the language 
of th(?sc who had heard the Gospel, and some of w hom 
had once made a profession of faith in the Son of God. 
Thus do “ the wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 
The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Archbell was verv 
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cliccrine; to us under these circumstances, for which 
we united in giving tlianks to the Lord, who “ giveth 
a banner to them that fear him, that it may he dis- 
played because of the truth.” He sent a fear into the 
hearts of t'ne enemy, so tliat tlicy did us no harm. 

Jiefore concluding this subiect, it will not be unin- 
teresting to notice the results. 'J'hc party remained 
I'or two days ; and Paul having informed me pri- 
vately that it was the intention of some of the 
commando who had accornjmnicd him, (having been 
disappointed of booty at the KuiTiman,) not to return 
without it, and were for that purpose resolved to 
go as far as tlic Barolongs on the Alolapo River, I 
embraced this opportunity of remonstrating with them 
on their intentions, describing the countiy, and tlie 
danger of such a villanous undertaking. They silenced 
me, jirotesting that they were ignorant of sucli a j)lan. 
All look theii’ dej)arturc : Ikiul and his adherents 
went to their homes ; and at half a day’s journey, from 
the station, twenty-seven of the number turned off, 
and directed their course towards the interior. Of this 
we were informed, but several weeks elapsed before 
we knew what had become of them. One evening, 
when about to retire to rest, a faint rap was heard at 
the door: it was one of these unhapjiy individuals, 
of the name of Isaacs: lie had nothing on him but 
his shoes, having cut off his clothes to expedite his 
escape from a catastrophe Avhich had destroyed 
nearly all his companions. From his statement it 
apiieared that the party reached the JMolapo, and had 
taken a drove of cattle, when they wandered from 
their course, and came in contact with the subjects 
of a powerful chief of the Batlapis. One of these, a 
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iiinn of influence', they shot. Tlic news was iustanlly 
conveyed to licad-([iiartcrs : a ])lan was laid, by 
wliie*lj they fell into an and)iise*ade', whener only nine 
narrowly e'sra})cd with thedr lives, le*avin*r their all 
behind. Tliis was anionir the last e'flbrts of the horde's 
of rut[de'ss eksj)eradoe*s, .who had le)r flve* years hc'cn 
scalleriliG:, Ihrouirhont the ^ribe's, devastation, famine, 
and ele'ath, excepliiijr dan Jiloom, who reinove'el to 
the easlwaj'd, and made re*peate'd but unsueee'ssful 
attacks on the |)e()|)le of AIosele katst\ They hael 
filled up their cup of iniepiity : there was no power 
cither to arrest or overthrow them : human attempts 
only fanned the tlame of dise'ord : the AlmiiThty sent 
fortli his blast uj)on them, and tlu'y were made to 
drink e)f the l)itter <!up they had tlK‘msclve‘s po»ire*d 
e)ut to otlicrs. The Ihishmcn, [)t\stilene'(‘, prodii^ality, 
anel be'Jifils e)f prey, depiive'el the;tn of their thousands 
of e*attle; disease and famiiu* thinned their cam])S ; 
till, at lem;lh, in places which had eehoed with the 
shouts of savae-e ti iumph over slaiej:htered tribes, and 
the n()is(‘s of rude rivelrv and debauch, nothinu: was 
heard But the howl of the hyena, as an a|)propriate 
funeral dirtre over the remains of a peoi)le, the vic- 
tims of insubordination, ferocity, and lust. 

These awful judgments on some were not without 
the most salutary results to ptjiers. So evidi'utly was 
the hand of (iod disf)laved, 'that the atheistical lic- 
cliuauas were woiulorfully iinj>rc'.ssc(l witli the truth of 
an o\|'rrulii)ji Provide nce* ; whicli doctrine they had, 
as a nation, liithcrto ti’catcd as visionarv and false. 
They had ocuhir demonstration of what we had told 
them was the word of God, that the, triumphing of the 
wicked is short, and that Jehovah would scatter them 
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that de^ght in war. The notorious apostate, Jacob 
Cloete, the ringleader of that section which had scat- 
tered devastation among the Kuruman tribes, was iin- 
poverislicd by his companions in crime, and retired 
to Berend’s people a beggar. He visited us as such 
at the Kururnun. It would not have been uniiatural 
to ex[)ect that the Bechusjnas, to whom he hatl been 
as the demon of destruction, would have treated him 
with contumely, or sought revenge. No; though 
they were yet comparative heathens, they looked on 
his tall, haggard form, and emaciated countenance, 
with symjiathy ; and seeing him look wild, and start, 
as if the air he breathed was charged with sjjcctres, 
arrows, and death, they ])resented him with food, and 
retired, remarking, “ (.) chueroe ki poitsego,” “ he is 
seized by terrors.” He soon afterwards died, the 
victim of remorse and. shame. 

i'- - 

The above is a specimen of the head of a 'barbed 
spear, of which a wai-rior has generally one, though it 
is rarely used. The Beehuanas display much inge- 
nuity in the manufacture of iron instruments. 
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clianiro— A.'iroik J<im*|»1is Ikapti/rd — Chcrnni' fruits — 
]ia|)tisin of six ojiultIs - ICxpoc taiiniis ri*alizi‘tl- - liijuiriui: with 
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dying convert. 


AVhile thu> tlic jiulifiiic’iils ol' tlu‘ Lord wciv abroad 
among the tril)Os, the aji]»caranccs tin the station were 
indicative (d' the lonjr-desired (!han:;e. The tem|)orary 
chapel was becoming too small. The readiness with 
which many answered the (piestions of J)r. William 
Brown’s Catechism, which had been translated, and 
an iuer«*asing lix(?dness of attention to the preacher, 
were like the glimmering light on the ea.-«tern sky, so 
long watched for, — the jnesaging tints of the brighter 
rays Avhieh were, ere long, to gild the horizem, — the 
harbingers of the Sun of Righteousness arising on a 
benighted people. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had bben detained unusually 
long in the Colony and on the road, from severe 
drouglit and loss of oxen, to our great joy arrived in 
the end of August, 18*28. This \x*teran and I’aithful 
labourer, who might with great propriety be called 
the father of the Bechuana mission, was beyond 
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measune delighted to find, although our circum- 
stances had been perilous during his absence, that 
now liis mental energies were to be called into exer- 
cise in a way he had scarcely dared to anticipate. 
Shortly after this we were favoured with the manifest 
outpouring of the Spirit from on high. The_ moral 
wilderness was now about to blossom. Sable' cheeks 
bedewed with tears attracted our observation. To 
see females weep was nothing extraordinary : it was, 
according to Bechuana notions, their province, and 
theirs alone. Men would not weep. After having, by 
the rite of circumcision, become men, they scorned 
to shed a tear. In family or national afflictions, it 
was the woman’s work to weep and wail ; the man’s 
to sit ill sullen silence, often brooding deeds of re- 
venge and death. The simple Gospel now melted 
their flinty hearts ; and eyes now wept, which never 
before shed the tear of hallowed sorrovr. Notwith- 
standing our earnest desires and fervent prayers, we 
were taken by suqirise. Wc had so long been accus- 
tomed to indifference, that we felt unjireparcd to look 
on a scene which perfectly overwhelmed our minds. 
Our temporarj' little chapel became a Bochim — a place 
of weeping ; and the sympathy of feeling spread from 
heart to heart, so that even infants wept. Some, 
after gazing with extreme intensity of feeling on the 
preacher, would fall down in hysterics, and others 
were carried out in a state of great exhaustion. 

Some months jircvious to these changes, Aaron 
Josephs, who was once a runaway slave, but w'ho had, 
through the kind interference of G. Thompson, Esq., 
obtained his manumission for the sum of 1 ,600 rix- 
dollars, the proceeds of ivory he had collected for 
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that purpose left his farm for a time, and (tame to 
reside at the station, for the sake of the eifueation 
ot his cliildren, as well as to improve himself in 
reading and writing. Roth he and his wile were 
steady and industrious, having come from tlie Colony, 
wheiv they had enjoyed some advantages. He, also, 
was awj^kened to a sense of his danger, and having a 
tolerably extensive knowletfge of divine truth, he wiis 
soon a candidate for Christian fellowship, iuul was, 
with his three children, baptized at tlie same time 
with our own infant. The scene, from the pie- 
vious state of feeling, was deeply impressive and 
exciting. Notwithstanding all our endeavours to 
])rcserve decorum in the cr«)wd('d place of worship, 
strong feeling gave rise to mucli weej)ing and consi- 
derable confusion; but, although it was im|>ossible 
to keep eitlii'r order or silence, a deep impression 
of the Divine jtrcsence was left, '.riic work which 
had coinmeiured in the minds of the natives, reci-ived 
an additional impulse from the above circumstance ; 
so that the sounds predominant tliroughout the 
village .were those of singing and prayer. 'J'lK)se 
under concern held prayer-meetings I'rom house to 
house, and when there were none able to engaire in 
prayer, they .sang till a late hour, and before morning 
dawned, they would assemble again at sf)me house tor 
worship, before going to lalnWr. We were, soon after 
this tnterc.sting occurrence, delighted with further re- 
sults. Aaron and two other juen catnc ami otlered 
to talA upon themselves the labemr and exjajise of 
raising a .school-house, which wo&ld serve as a place 
ot worship, till one for that sj)eeial j)urpose was 
erected. All they re(juired was the j)lan ; and the 
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doors and windows, with their frames, whieh they 
would also have made, but they lacked ability. This 
department, of course, IMr. Hamilton thankfully un- 
dertook. It was a voluntary act on their part, with- 
out the subject having been once hinted at. We had 
scarcely laid down the plan, fifty-one feet loi?g by 
sixteen wide, when Aaron, who was by tra,de both 
builder and thatcher, set all in motion. 'J'he season 
ha])j)ened to he a rainy one, and as the walls were 
made of clay, there were serious interruj)tions ; hut it 
was nevertheless soon comjdeted ; for all who 1‘elt in- 
terested in the work, even women and children, gave 
what assistance was in their ])ower, carrying clay, laths 
from the bushes, materials I'or thatch, or whatever 
else could contril)ute to its erection, it afforded us 
no small gratification to see the building finished with 
zeal e<[ual to that with which it was commenced. 
Many imj>ortant improvements were at the same time 
made in the outward affairs of the mission, in which 
there was no lack of native assistan(;e, while the lan- 
guage and translations were attended to, to supj)ly 
the wants of those wdio were now hegiiming to tliust 
after Divine knowledge. 

The building was opened in the month of May, 
1829, and in the following month we selected from 
among the in(|uireis six candidates for baptism. This 
was not done without luiich prayer and deliberation. 
These had giva'ii us very satisfactory proofs of a 
change of heart. After particular private examina- 
tion, separately, they were found to possess a much 
larger knowledge of Divine truth than was expected ; 
and their answers were most satisfactory ; it was truly 
gratifying to obseiTe the simplicity of their faith, im- 
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plicilly relying on the atonement of Christ, of whieli 
they appeared to have a very eU‘ar eoneejdion, con- 
sidering till' jiri'vioiis darkness of their minds on siieli 
siihjeets. They \vere tlierefore hajiti/ed og fhe first 
sabbath of July, wlien other eircaimstanei's eoneiirred 
to iuT|yirt additional intvrest to the solemnity. It 
apjiearefl as if‘ it had been Jhe design of Providence 
to call together from alt cjuarters an unusual and 
most mie\peet(‘d number of spectators from Philip- 
polis, C’aiujihell, (iriipia 'I'own, and liooehuap. I'rom 
these places there were present about fifty (I'riquas, 
wbo hajtpened to congrei^ate here previous to their 
|)roceeding on a huntinsr expedition. "J'hese were suit- 
ably and i»rotitably impressed with what transpiied, 
for they themselvi's had been for some time pri'vious 
in a lukewarm state, and were thus awalo'iied to jea- 
lousy about their own eonditioiif by seeing the He- 
ehuanas jiressing into the fold of Christ, while they 
by their l)aek>lidings were b(*iim- thrust out ; and to 
this we fj’e(|uently aftei wards heard that jicojile bear 
testimony. 

There* were also jiresent partii's from different 

places of the interior, who had come for purjioses of’ 

barter. The place of worshij) was crowded to excess, 

and the greatest interest excited by a scene which was 

indeed a noveltv to inanv, lUv service lu'ing con- 
* . * • ' ■ 
ducted in the Jiechuana laniruage. After a sermon 

on John i. 21), a suitable addrc.s.s was given to the 

candidc^tes, and when a number of (juestions had been 

asked, they were baptized, with five of llieir children. 

Among them was Rachel, the wife of Aaron, whom 

Mr. Hamilton addressed in Dutch, she being more 

conversant with that laniruage ; the others were 

2 K 2 
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iieciluaiins. In tlu? cveninjr wo sat down togetlior to 
corniuemofate tlie death of our Lord.* Our number, 
including ourselves and a Griciua, was twelve. It 
was an interesting, cheering, ami eiieouraging season 
to our souls ; and we concluded the delightful exer- 
cises of the day hy taking coftee together ifl the 
evenins!-. Our feelings on that occasion were such as 
our pen would fail to describe. We w’cre as those 
that dreamed, while we realized the ])rotni.se on which 
»)ur souls had often hung : “ He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, hearing ]»recious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, hringing his sheaves with him.” 
'J'he hour had arrived on which the whole energies of 
our souls had been intensely fixed, when w'e should 
see a church, however small, gathered from among 
a people who had so long boa,sled that neither Jesus, 
nor we, his servants, should ever see lieehuanas wor- 
ship and confess him us their King. 

It is only necessary to glance at the records of that 
mission from its commencement, to be able in some 
measure to conceive the emotions such a change pro- 
duced on our minds. We had long felt assured that 
when once the Sj)irit was poured out from on high, 
and when some of the natives have made a public pro- 

* It may not be un worthy; cJ' remark, tliat on the Friday cveriinj^ 
previous, we received from Jolui (Jreavos, Ksq., of Shoflield, 
communion vessels and jiiilpit candlesticks, for which Mrs. M. had 
applied two years before, on Mrs. Orcaves, her particular friend, 
kindly cxpressin«f a wish to know what she should send hrr. Tliis, 
she requested, in the ct nfi deuce of faith, that tliey would some time 
be needed, dark as things tlieu ajipeared ; and, singular enough, they 
arrived at the very juncture of time iii wliich they were wanted, after 
being twelve mont'is t)n the road. 
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iVssion of tlu'ir faith in the Redeemer of the. world, 
or, in otlu’r words, when Jehovah should perlorm his 
promise, irieat would he the company of tlav'^t* who 
would puhlish or he:ir witness to tiu* same. ^ In this 
t‘\pi‘ctation Ave have lu'cn I'ully home out hy the 
mim r)(;i- of mi.vsion.'uies Avho have since entered the 
countrf, th(‘ chapi'Is which have htu'n huilt, the 
scliools raised, the (“rowded audiences and tlourishinir 
c*hurclK‘s which havi* succeeded, not only at our own 
stations, hut at those of the French and Wesleyan 
missionaries; and extendinir from the Winter l>ei*u‘en, 
which hound Kal'raria, to the Kalairare desert on the 
Avest. 

fJrcat as was the chanire, we still rejoiced with 
trcmhlinii’; having; too often witnessed the successful 
attempts of Satan to frustrate* e)ur efforts, and blast 
our formei’ hojjcs, te) imairine* th;jt he* Avho had hithe*r- 
to re'iirne'el without a rival aine)ni:‘ the* tribe's, would 
calmly submit to the violences elone* to his ancient 
riirhts, Avithout attaeKiiur eis on Ire’sh irround. Ilis 
kiniidom hael at last hee’ii successrully assaileel, and 
a hreaeli made; hut he* who had lately roare'd so loud, 
inidit roai* aicain. We Iheretbre* lelt we neede-d a 
double portion of the Spirit, tliat we miirht he wate-h- 
ful te) j)re*serve as we ll as to A\in soids. A irreat weak 

liad vet to he done he*fore‘ we ce)uld dare to irle>rv. 

• • 

We kiK AV that there Ave're nalny pre judice's to he over- 
come, mucli rubbish to he ckare'd away. 'J^he* redation 
in Avhich the helic'vers ste)e)d to the'ir heathen neiLrh- 
be)urs, woidel expose their faith to trial. Se)me of 
them Avere a kind e)f serfs of ejthers, who would rai^e 
at any innovatie)n made on the*ir former habits, all of 
AVhieli Avere ce)n;renial to sensual men, and opjmsed 
alike to conversion and civili/ation. But we praveel 
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and beljeved that He who had begun a good work 
would cany it on. 

From what has been said in a preceding part of the 
present iwork, it will be seen that it was no more in 
our power to change their dress and habits, than it 
was to change their hearts, and we were conylhced 
that evangelization must precede civilization. Much 
has been said about civilizing savages before attempt- 
ting to evangelize tliern. This is a theory which has 
obtained an extensive prevalence among the wise men 
of this world ; but we have never yet seen a pra(;tical 
demonstration of its truth. It is very easy, in a coun- 
try of high refinement, to speculate on what inigirt be 
done among rude and savage men ; but the Christian 
missionary, the only experimentalist, has invariably 
found that to make the fruit good, the tree must first 
be made good, and that nothing less than the power 
of Divine grace can reform the hearts of savages ; after 
which the mind is susceptible of those instructions 
which teach them to adorn the Gospel they profess, in 
tlieir attire as >vel] as in tlieii* S2)irit and actions. It 
would appear a strange anomaly to see a Christian 
professor lying at full length on the ground covered 
with filth and dirt, and in a state of comparative nu- 
dity, talking about Christian diligence, circumspection, 
purification, and white rqbes ! The Gospel teaches 
that all things should be' done dccentlj' and in order ; 
and the Gosj)el alone can lead the savage to apj)reciate 
the arts of civilized life as well as the blessiii^s o^" 
redemption. The lieathen themselves occasionally 
reflect on its influence. An African chief, wdio, though 
a stranger to the power which converts the soul, 
seemed aware that it re<iuircd some sujierior energy 
to reform the manners, addi’cssing the author when 
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tracing civilization to its proper source, said, “ Wluit ! 
is it the precepts of that hook,” pointing to the Gos- 
pel of Luke, which I held in iny hand, ” wijich has 
made you what you are, and taught the white people 
such^ wisdom ; and is it that mahuku a molemo (good 
news' •which has made your nation new, and clothed 
you, compared with whom, we are like the game of 
the desert ?” 

Although, as has been stated, the term savages, 
when a|)plied to Beehuanas, must l)c understood in a 
restricted sense ; there was nothing either very comely 
or comfortable in the dress of either sex ; yet such was 
their attachment to it, that any one deviating from 
it was considered a harleciuin. The accompanying 
sketches, taken on the s])ot by an artist of Dr. Andrew 
ISmith’s expeditiorj, give a correct view of the com- 
mon dress both of men and women, as they gcmerally 
a|)])ear when walking, talking, or working. When 
the weather is warm they throw off the cloak. In the 
drawing they look better than they really are, for 
there are many accompauijuents, grease, red ochre, 
etc., wfiich arc very disgusting, emitting a most un- 
pleasant odour. The child, as may he seen, is carried 
in a skin on the mother’s hat;k, with its chest lying 
close to her person. ^Vhen it reejuires to he removed 
from that position, it is oliuii wet with ])ersj»iration ; 
and iVorn being thus exposed ^to cold wind, ]>uhnonary 
complaints arc not unfrecjnently brought on. As .soon 
as a (jhild is horn, its head is shavetl, leaving a small 
tuft on the imperfectly o.ssiried jjart of the skull ; and 
when hut a few weeks old, the little head may he seen 
hanging over the skin in which it is carried, .shining 
with grease, and exposed to the rays of an almost 
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vertical sun ; yet the coup de soleil is not of frequent 
oeeurrcnce cither in infants or adults. The natives, 
however, are far from admiring a liot sun ; and it is 
not unemmnon to hear them say, “ Lctsatsi le utluega 
yang?” “ How does the sun feel ?” and this exclama- 
tion is not to he wondered at, I'or I have known the 
action of tlie sun’s rays so powerful on the nurses of 
grease and black shining ochre on the liead, as to 
cause it to inn down their necks and blister the skin, 
"^rhey are therefore often found carrying a parasol 
made of black ostrich feathers, and, in the absence of 
these, will hold a small branch over their heads. I 
have frei|ucntly observed the IVIatahcle wariiors carry- 
ing their shields over their heads for the same |)urj)ose. 

'I'lie commencement made, although on a very 
small scale <;omj>ared with those mighty movements 
reeoi’ded in the overthrow of idolatry in some of the 
islands of the South Seas, was, nevertheless,, what we 
had for many a long year ardently desired to see with 
our eyes, and to hear with our ears. To listen to lle- 
ehuanas exclaiming, “ AVe have been like the beasts 
before Cod — wbat shall we do to be saved ?” and to 
observe them receiving with meekness the milk of the 
word, produc-ed in pur minds sensations not unlike 
thf)se exjierienei'd by aged Simc'on, when he held the 
infant Saviour in his arins^ We were naturally led to 
antici|)ate an outward change among the inquirers, 
corresponding with their professions. Those who 
were baptized had jireviously procured decent rai- 
ment, and prejiared i,t for the occasion, with Mrs. M.’s 
assistance, who had to supjily two of the women with 
e:owns from her own wardrobe. Hitherto a .sewinc- 
school had been uncalled for, the women’s work being 
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tliat of buildioi; liousc's, I'iiisiii'i foiuvs, and cullivat'mj: 
till' i;round ; while tlie lords of the eiration, for tlieir 
own eonvcnieiKv and coniforf, liad from time imme- 
iiiorial a(l(l(*(l to their jairsviits the c*\iTeise <>./ sewinj^ 
their ^anneiils, which. I’roiii their durahilily aiul scanty 
sir|)|ii1\i, was anythinLi* l)iit a laliorious work. It was a 
novel s?iij:ht to oh>c‘rve women and voimir L^irls hand- 
lin'j: the little hriiihl instrument, which was scarcely 
|>e?'C(*|>tihle to th(‘ touch ol tinuias accustomed to 
irrasj) the handle' ol a pickaxe, or to he em|doyed 
as a suh'-lilutt' Ibr trowels. i>ut ihi'y were' williiiLS 
and Mrs. M., in older to ene-ouraice them, c'li^jc^cd to 
nu'ct them as ollen as her strene:th would ja’rmit. 
She had soon a me)tley liroup of pupils, very lew of 
the whole |)arty ])Oss('ssim»: eitlu'i* a (Voek or *:;own. 
'J'he sc'arcity of mat.e*rials was a se'iiejiis im|)ediment 
to ])re)!ire*ss, and liviuir as \y' did far he'vond the' 
i‘eae‘h e)f traders, anel six hundred mih's from a market 
town, it wasne'xt te) impossible to obtain them, at h'ast 
just whe'u wante'd. ".riie' same (jo>jk’I which had 
tamiht the'in that they were spiritually miserable, 
blind, and naked, disce>vere'd to tlie'in also that the'V 
needed relbrm externally, and thus prepared their 
minds to adoj)l those mode's e)f (omfort, eleanline'ss, 
and convi'iiiencc which they hael be'e n aceustome'd to 
view' only as the* |K'culiartf ies of a stramre jieojile. 
I'luv^, by the slow but certain ])roirrc'ss of (iospi l prin- 
cijiles, whole families became! clothed and in tlieir 
rijz:ht^mind. Ornaments wliieh were forme rly in hi;j;h 
repute, as adorninL^ but more jVe'f|uently disHguring 
their jiersons, we re now* turned into bullion to jmrcliase 
skins of animals, which beimr prepared almost as soft 
as cloth, were made into jackets, trowsers, and i^owns. 
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When pj)portunity was afforded by the visit of a 
trader, British manufactures were eagerly purchased. 

For a long period, when a man was seen to make 
a pair )if trowsers for himself, or a woman a gown, 
it was a sure intimation that we might expect ad- 
ditions to our inquirers. Abandoning the custom *)f 
painting the body, and beginning to wash witli water, 
was with them what cutting off the hair was among 
the South Sea islanders, a public renunciation of 
heathenism. In the progress of improvement during 
the years which followed, and by which many indi- 
viduals who made no profession of the Gosj)el were 
influenced, we were frequently much amused. A 
man might bo seen in a jacket with but one sleeve, 
because the other was not finished, or he lacked ma- 
terial to complete it. Another in a leathern or duffel 
jacket, with the sleeves of difi’erent colours, or of 
fine printed cotton. Gowns were seen like Joseph’s 
ct)at of many colours, and dresses of such fantastic 
shapes, as were calculated to excite a smile in the 
gravest of us. It was somewhat entertaining to wit- 
ness the various ajiplications made to Mrs. Aloffat, 
who w'as the only European female on the station, for 
assistance in the fabrication of dress ; nor w'cfe these 
confined to female a])])licants. As it was seen that 
these matters were left to ,her, they thought that she 
must needs be mistress of all the arts of civilized 
life, and consequently capable of instructing men as 
well as women. One would bring prepared fikins 
to get them (rut ipto dresses, another wanted a 
jacket, and a third would be desirous of a pattern, 
while another woidd bring his ganuent sewed upside 
down, and ask why it would not fit. These efforts, 
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however triflinj: they may appear, were tjic ]ire- 
cursors of a mighty change, and tlio elements of a 
system which was destined to sweep away tjie filth 
and customs of former generations, atul to open up 
numberless channels for liritish commerce', which, 
hift Tey the (Jospel, nii-ght have remained for ever 
closed.* t)ur congregation now hecaine a variegated 
mass, iiicliidinir all dt'seriptions, Irom tiu* lid>ri(*alc(l 
wild man of the dtvstat, to the clean, comldrlablc, 
and wcll-drcsscd bclic-vcr. ^'bc sami* spirit diffused 
itself tbroujrb all the routine of bou>ebold (‘conoiny. 
Formerly a ebesl, a chair, a eandlc‘, or a tabU* were 
thinirs unknown, and supposed to be only the super- 
fluous accompaniments of beiuirs of anotlu*r order. 
Althoii^b they never disputed tin? su|KTiority of our 
attainments in bcim^ able to mamifaelme these su- 
[)ertiuities, they would, however, ^|uestion our common 
sense in takirii:: so much trouble* about tln'in. 'I'hey 
tbou.Lrlit us particularly extravairant in burninir fat 
in the form of candles, instead of rubbin;;’ it on our 
bodies, or de[)Ositimr it in our stomachs, llilberto, 
when tliey bad milked their (!Ows, they retired to 
their houses and yards, to sit moi)in'j: over a lew em- 
bers, seldom artbrdiiur sufficient liaht to see what thev 
wore eatimr, or even each other; at niirlit, spreadini*: 
the dry hide of some animal l^h)or, they would 

lie d,own in their skin cloaKs, makintc a blanket at 
nifrht of what had been their mantle all day. "J'hey 
soon found to read in the evenintr or hy nij;ht recjuircd 
a more steady liirht than that afforded bv a fliekeriiiir 
flame from a hit of wood. Candle moulds and ra:rs 
for wicks were now in requisition, and tallow carefullv 
preserved, and hunches of candles were shortiv to 
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be seen .suspended from the wall, a spectacle far more 
gratifying to us than the most charming picture, — an 
indication of the superior light which had entered 
their abddes. 

Our prospects continued cheering, and the increas- 
ing anxiety for instruction and the growth of jeno^'- 
ledge among our candidates, greatly strcngtlTefled our 
hands. The experience of those who had been received 
into church fellowship, as well as those under convic- 
tion, was often simply but expressively stated. “ I 
seek Jesus,” one would say ; and another, “*I am feel- 
ing after God; I have been wandering, unconscious of 
my danger, among beasts of juey ; the day has dawned, 
I see my danger.” A third wmuld say, “ I have been 
sleeping in the lion’s den ; or been blown to and fro 
like a calabash upon the water, and might have 
sunk.” We could not help fearing, in the midst of 
this excitement, that in many it w'ould prove only 
like the morning cloud and eaily dew, and therefore 
found it necessaiy to exercise great caution in re- 
ceiving members into the little church. 

The lollownng circumstance occurred aboflt this 
time, w'hich was of the Lord, to encourage us, and 
strengthen the faith of those who had put their hand 
to the plough. Several females had been carried off 
by the kuatsi, the disease described in page 436. 
Among these was a married woman, wdio had been 
a veiy diligent inquirer after divine truth. Before 
the disease began to assume a fatal ajipearance, she 
spoke verj' clearly on the immense virtue of the in- 
structions to which she had lately paid so much 
attention, at the same time professing the most lively 
hope of eternal life through the atonement of Jesus. 
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A few (lays subsequent to this declaration, feeling 
that the harbingers of death had arrived, she called 
her husband and friends, and addressed them in lan- 
guage affecting and arousing, exhorting thcTil to be- 
lieve in the words of Jehovah, and to det* for refuge 
to Jtsus as the only Saviour. “ I am going to die.” 
This was startling language from the li])s of a 
Mochuana. Some listened with amazement, and 
others wept. “Weep not,” she said, “because 1 am 
going to leave you, but weep for your sins and weej) 
for j'our souls. With me all is well, for do not sup- 
pose that I die like a beast, or that 1 shall sleep for 
ever in the grave. No ! Jesus has died for my sins ; 
he has said he will save me ; 1 am going to be with 
him.” Shortly after bearing this testimony, she, who 
a few months before, according to her own language, 
was as ignorant as the cattle in the fold, now left the. 
world with the full assurance of an eternal life beyond 
the grave. 
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Mosc'lcikatse’s ambassadors — Tlioir astonishment — Danger attend- 
ing their return — Thi; author aceompniiies them — Their rece[)- 
tion by Mahiira — A lion attacks the oxen — Arrive the Ibdui- 

riitsi — Country and game — The inhabited tree — Singular expe- 
dient — The lions and the oven — An urgent appeal — Indications 
of former prosperity — Traces j)f great industry — The ravages of 
war — An interesting recital — Heavy rains— Meet a liunting party 
— Savage pomp — Moselekatse afraid — AVarriors described — A 
grand ball. 

In the latter end of tire year 1820, two traders jour- 
neyed into the interior for the puipose of shooting 
ele])hants, and to barter. Hearing at the Bahunitsi 
that a tribe possessing much cattle lived at some dis- 
tance eastward, they ])roceeded thither, and were 
received iu a friendly manner by Mosclekatse,* the 
king of that division of Zoolus called Abaka Zoolus, 
or more generally Matabelc. He, however, only 
allowed them t(> approach one of his cattle outposts 
on horseback. Prior to .tliis visit this tribe had had 
some intercourse with the Bahurutsi, by whom they 
obtained partial information resj)ecting white people, 
and particularly those on the Kuruman station, rvith 
whom they were best acquainted. During the time 


* lie calls liimself Moselekatse, soundinj' (lie e as in emit, but is 
also called Umselekas, or ITinsiligas, by the Kafir and Zoolii tribes. 
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of liis residence on the Lekiia, and other sources of 
the Orani^e River, his people had been attacked hy 
the Berjrenaars, but as these were only (Jricjiias and 
Corannas, he was in comparative i;rnoran(*e *01’ the 
(rharacters and dispositions of the wliitos. When 
these, traders returned, Aloselekatse sent with th(*in 
two of^his lintuna, (jr chief men, for the purpose of 
obtaininir a more particular knowledge ol his while 
neighbours; charging them particularly to mak(! 
lluanselves ac(juaijiled with the manners ami instruc- 
tions of tlie Kununan tc'aelirrs. On their arrival 
they Avere aslonislied beyond measure with evi‘rv 
thing they saw, and as they, a(*c‘ordip.g to the (‘ustom 
of their jiation, were in a statt* of nudity, their ap- 
pearance ATry much shocked the comparativ(*ly deli- 
cate feelings ol the Bechuanas, barbarians as they 
Avere. "J'he A'isitors, however, most cheerfully ac- 
f[uiesced in our sugteestions, for*lh(' sake of (Iccemry 
and j)ro])riety. 1 'hey Avere shown every maik of 
attention, Avhich was rec‘(‘ivcd Avith a politeness to 
uhich we had heen entirely unaccustomed among the 
Bechujyias, Avliich convinced us that true |)oliteness 
was not contiiied to biith or civilization, and pointed 
out to us that our visitors Avere the nol)U‘S of the 
nation to which they belonired. •Every thiuir calcu- 
lated to interest was exhibited to them. Our houses, 
the Avails of our folds and •pn dens, the Avatcr-ditch 
conveying a large stream ouUof the bed of the river, 
and the smith’s forge, filled them Avith admiration and 
astonivlunent, Avhich they expressed not in the Avihl 
gestures generally made by the nrere plebeian, but by 
the utmost gravity and profound veneration, as Avell 
as the most respectful demeanour. “ You arc men, 
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we are but children,’^ said one, j while the other ob- 
served,' “ Moselekatse must be taught all these 
things. "Wlien standing in the hall of onr house, 
looking ait the strange furniture of a civilized abode, 
the eye of one caught a shiall looking-glass, on which 
he gazed with admiration. Mrs. M. handed hiip one 
which was considerably larger. He looked intensely 
at his reflected countenance, and never having seen it 
before, supposed it was that of one of his attendants 
on the other side ; he very abruptly put his hand 
behind it, telling him to be gone, but looking again 
at the same face, he cautiously turned it, and seeing 
nothing, he returned the gkiss, with great gravity, to 
Mrs. M., saying that he could not trust it. 

Nothing apj)eared to strike tliein so Ibrcibly as 
the public worship in our chapel. They saw men 
like themselves meet together with great decorum ; 
mothers hushing their babes, or hastily retiring if 
they made any noise, and the elder children sitting 
perfectly silent. When the missionar)' ascended the 
pulpit, they listened to the hyinn sung, and though, 
from their ignorance of the Bechuana liuiguage, they 
could not understand all that was said, they were con- 
vinced that something very serious was the subject of 
the address. The order and fervour whierh pervaded 
all parts of the service bewildered their minds, which, 
from their infancy, had -been accustomed to observe 
every ])ublic meeting introduced and cbaracterized by 
the hoarse war-song and displays of chivaliy. They 
were inquisitive about every thing, and were surprised 
to And that the hymns we sung were not war-songs, 
expressive of the wild reveries which the associations 
of music brought to their minds. We embraced 
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every opj>ortututy of telling them the simplt* truths 
of the Gospel, and laboured lo impress on their minds 
the blessings of peace. ' , 

These men had intended to visit the white man’s 
country, the Colony, but this was found inconvenient, 
and Involved considerable difficulty as lo how lliey 
were tc^ be returned in safety. Accordingly, a Hot- 
tentot, who had accompanied the traders as a waiion- 
driver, was appointed by tluMn to rec'ondiict our visit- 
ors from our station to thtir own land. To tins 
arranij:einent the latter inadi* some objections, and it was 
well, for the character of the man was such as to make 
liim a fit tool for so cruel a monarch as Moselekatse 
was reported to be. While this subject was under 
consideration, ’rmbatcand his comj)anion entered my 
house, with dejected looks, and re<iuested a j»rivate 
interview; he informed me thaj reports had reached 
his car, that the liechuana tribes, throuirh which they 
had to [)ass on the road homeward, were meditatiiii!; 
their destruction. Of tbi'^ wi* had bad our s\ispicion<, 
and only wished these noble visitors bad not birn 
brouj^bt to a mis.sionary station, for we could not 
pretend to defend them bv a superior force. .\lr. 
Hamilton, Mrs. M., and I, met ^aicain and ajjcain to 
deliberate on tiic sulyect, but we were at our wits’ 

end. We took into consideration the warlike clia- 

• • 

racter, and almost ovcrwiichiling power of the Mata- 
bcle, who had already destroyed many powerful tribes, 
and saturated the llakone hills and plains witii hlood, 
following up the destruction comiuenced hy the Man- 
tatees. We could not help almost treiidiling at the 
possible consequences of the ambassadors of such a 
power being butchered cm the road. Having ina- 
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turely considered the subject, and implored Divine 
direction, it was resolved that I should take ehaigc of 
them far as the Bahuratsi countiy, from which 
they could jirocecd without danger to their own 
land and people. The strangers most gratefully 
accepted of this proposal, their eyes glistening»witii 
delight. A wagon was hired, in addition to my own, 
for their conveyance, ’rhoiigh these men were, 
strictly speaking savages, wc were convinced that 
they were persons of influence and authorit)’^ under 
their own sovereign, by the simple dignity of their 
deportment, and their own entire silence on the sub- 
ject. The delightful results of the Gospel of love aud 
good-will to all men, were strikingly exhibited on our 
departure. Tlie believers, and many others on the 
station, brought little presents to offer to the stran- 
gers, as well as somp for their master, Moselekatse, 
whose name, in their natural state, they wmuld have 
pronounced only with anathemas. Having obtained 
a sufficient number of volunteers to accompany me, 
for there were some wdio thought tlie journey would 
be a disastrous one, we left the Kuruman on»the 9th 
of November. 

The two ambassa,dors were received at Old Lithako 
■with great kindness by the people of Mahura, who at 
that period strongly regommended the pacific pre- 
cepts of the Gospel infroduced by the missionaries, 
although he himself has not yet shown that he has 
received that Gospel into his heart, which has scat- 
tered so many bjessings in his path. Maura’s 
speech had a good effect on their minds, in so far as 
it con-vinced them, that he who professed so high 
a regard for their guardian would do them no harm. 
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Leaving Liihako, wc travelled in our empty. wagons 
with more than usual speed, over the liarolong plains, 
in many parts ol’ which the traveller, liKe the mariner 
on the ocean, sees the expanse around hitu hounded 
only by the horizon. Clumps of mimosas oeeasion- 
ally fiieet the eye, while the grass, like fields of tall 
wheat, "svaved in the breeze ; amidst wliieli various 
kinds of game were found, and the king of the forest 
roved at large. Some of the solitary inhaliilauts, who 
.subsisted entirely on roots and the chase, would 
interec'jit our course, and Ix'g a little tobacco, aiul 
sometinu's ]:a;s the night wliere we eneainped. 'riiese 
were, indeed, the eouipanions of the lion, and sivnied 
perfectly versed in all his tactics. As we were' re- 
tiring to rest one night, a lion passed near ns, occa- 
sionally giving a roar, which softly died away on the 
extended jilain, as it was resjipnded to by another 
at a distance. Directing tlu* attention of these 
Biilala to this sound, and a-king if they thought, 
there was danger, they turned their ears as to a voice 
with which they were familiar, and, after listening 
for a ntoment or two, rejtlied, “There is no danger; 
he has eaten, and is going to sleep.” They were 
right, and w'e slept also. Asking them in the morn- 
ing how they knew the lions were going to sleep, 
they replied, “We live witt them; they are our 
companions.” 

At Sitlagole River, about IbO miles from the 
Kuruman, w'e halted in the afternoon, and allowed 
our oxen to graze on a rising .bank oj>posite our 
wagons, and somewhat farther than a gun-shot from 
them. Having but just halted, and not having 
loosened a gun, we were taken by surprise bv two 

2 L 2 ' 
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lions rushing out from a neighbouring thicket. The 
oldest one, of enormous size, approached within ten 
yards ef the oxen, and bounding on one of my best, 
killed him. in a moment, by sending his great teeth 
through the vertebrae of the neck. The younger lion 
couched at a distance, while the elder licked hi^*prey, 
turning his head occasionally towards the oth&r oxen, 
which had caught his scent and scampered olF ; then, 
with his fore-feet upon the carcass, he looked and 
roared at us, who were all in a scuffle to loosen our 
guns, and attack his majesty. Two of our number, 
more eager to frighten than to kill, discharged their 
muskets ; and, probably a ball whistling past his ear, 
induced him to retire to the thicket whence he had 
come, leaving us in quiet possession of the meat. At 
Meritsane, the bed of another dry river, we had a 
serenade of desert music, composed of the treble, 
counter, and bass voices of jackals, hyenas, and 
lions. 

We were kindly treated by the Barolongs ; and 
on the tenth day we arrived at Mosega, the abode 
of Mokhatla, regent over the fragments, though still 
a large body, of the Bahurutsi. These had congre- 
gated in a glen, and subsisted on game, roots, berries, 
and the produce of their corn-fields ; having been 
deprived of their flockc by the Mantatees. They 
were evidently living in fear, lest Moselekatse should 
one day make them captives. From these people 1 
received a hearty welcome, though I was knpwm to 
few of them except by name. 

Having fulfilled my engagement, in conveying my 
charge in safety to the Bahurutsi, I, in a solemn 
and formal manner, delivered them over to the care 
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of Mokhatla, requesting him either to go .himself, 
or send a strong escdrt to accompany them until 
they reached the outposts of the Matabele. .To this 
proposal the Tunas were strongly oj)posfd, and en- 
treated me most earnestly to accompany them to 
their own country ; urging, that as I had shown them 
so much kindness, I mus^ go and e\|»erience that 
of their king, who they declared would kill them 
if they suffered me to return before he had seen me. 
Mokhatla came trembling, and begged me to go, as 
he and his j)eople would dee if I refused. 1 pleaded 
my numerous engagements at the Kuruman but 
argument was vain. At last, to their inexpressible 
joy, I consented to go as far as their tirst cattle 
outpo.sts. Mokhatia had long wi.-.hcd to see the 
fearl'ul -Moselekatse, who had desolated the liakone 
country, and the ju'oximity of .w hose re.sidcmr trave 
him just reason to tremble for tbe saftty of his 
j)eople ; and it was only because tbey wi-re not the 
rich owners of herds of cattle, that they bad not 
already become tbe j)rey of this Atrican Na|)oleon. 

Durmsr three days of heavy rain, which detained 
us, Mokhatia, whose |)bysio<rnomy and mameuvres 
evinced that, while he had v(>rv little of what was 
noble about him, he was an adept at intrigue’, and 
exhibited too much -ol tbe^.syeopbant to command 
respect, resolved to make hixiisi If one of my retinue. 
The country tbrouirh which we had to travel was 
(piite.ot a different character from that we had passed ; 
it was mountainous, and woodrd to tlie summits: 
evergreens adorned the valleys, in which numerous 
.streams of excellent water flowed through njany a 
winding course toward.s the Indian Ocean. During 
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the first and second day’s journey 1 was charmed 
exceedingly, and was often reminded of Scotia’s hills 
and dales. As it was a rainy season, every thing 
was fresh ; the clumps of trees that studded the 
plains being covered with rich and living verdure. 
But these rocks and vales, and picturesque scenes, 
were often vocal with ^le lion’s roar. It* was a 
country once covered with a dense population. On 
the sides of the hills and Kashan mountains were 
towns in ruins, where thousands once made the 
country alive, amidst fruitful vales now covered with 
luxuriant grass, inhabited by game. The extir])ating 
invasions of the Mantatees and Matabele had left to 
beasts of prey the undisj)uted right of these lovely 
woodland glens. The lion, which had revelled on 
human flesh, us if conscious that there was none to 
oppose, roamed at large, a terror to the traveller, who 
often heard with dismay his nightly roaring echoed 
back by the surrounding hills. We were mercifully 
preserved during the nights, though our slumbers were 
often interruj)ted by his fearful bowlings. We had 
frequently to take our guns and preeede the wagon, as 
the oxen sometimes took fright at the sudden rush 
of a rhinoceros or buffalo from a tliicket. More 
than one instance occurred when, a rhinoceros being 
aroused from its slumbert, by the crack of the whips, 
the oxen would scamper off like race-horses, v;hen 
destruction of gear, and some part of the wagon, was 
the result. As there was no road, we were frequently 
under the necessity -of taking very circuitous routes 
to find a passage through deep ravines ; and we were 
often obliged to employ picks, spades, and hatchets 
to clear our -way. When we bivouacked for the 
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night, a plain was generally selected, that \ve might 
be the better able to defend ourselvc.s ; and when 
tire-wood was ]>lontif'ul, we made a nnmher^ol’ fires 
at a distance around the wae:on. ihit when it 
rained, our situation was pitiful indeed ; and we 
only, wished it to rain .-o.luiid t.'i.il t!ie lii)n might 
not lilfe to leave his lair. 

Having travelled one hundred miles, live days alter 
leaving Mosega we came to the first cattle out- 
]>ost8 of the Alalahele, when we halted by a line 
rivulet. .My attmtion was arrestv'd by a beautirul 
and gigantic tree, standing in a delile leading into an 
extensive and woody ravine, between a hi'rh range ot’ 
mountains. Seeing some iadivirbial.s employed on 
the ground under its shade, and Ibe eonieal points 
of’ what looked like bouses in miniature ju’otruding 
through its evergrein foliage^ I proecaded thilber, 
and found that the tree wa^- iidialtiled by sevual lii- 
milies of JJakones, tin* aliorigine.' of t!ie country. I 
ascended by the iiotebed trunk, and found, to my 
aniazenient, no less than sevtiileen of ibex- aerial 
ah<)d(.a<, and three others mitini.'ln il. On reaching 
the topmost hut, about tbirly feet lioin tin’ ground, 
I entered, and sal down. Its tpdy luiniture was the 
hay which covered the floor, a >pear, a >poon, and a 
bowl lull of’ locust.-.. Noljiaviiig eaten any thing that 
day, and from the novelty of’ my situation, not wish- 
ing to return imnudiatdy to the wagon-, 1 u-ked a 
W'oipan who sat at the door with a babe at her breast, 
permission to eat. This .-he granted with jdeasure, 
and soon brought me more in a powtlered stale. 
Several more females came from the neighbouring 
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roosts, sjtepping from branch to branch, to see the 
stranger, who was to them as great a curiosity as the 
tree was, to him, I then visited the different abodes, 
which were on several principal branches. The struc- 
ture of these houses was very simple. An oblong 
scaffold, about seven feet wide, is formed of stfaight 
sticks. On one end of this platform a smaK cone 
is formed, also of straight' sticks, and thatched with 
^ass. A person can nearly stand upright in it : the 
diameter of the floor is about six feet. The house 
stands on the end of the oblong, so as to leave a little 
square space before the door. On the day previous 
I had j)assed several villages, some containing forty 
houses, all built on poles about seven or eight feet 
from the ground, in the Ibrm of a circle : the ascent 
and descent is by a knotty branch of a tree placed in 
front of the house. Ijq the centre of the circle there 
is always a heap of the bones of game they have 
killed. Such were the domiciles of the impoverished 
thousands of the aborigines of the country, who, 
having been scattered and peeled by Moselckatse, 
had neither herd nor stall, but subsisted on ideusts, 
roots, and the chase. They adopted this mode of 
architecture to escape the lions which abounded in 
the country. Dui’ing the day the families descended 
to the shade beneath to dress their daily food. When 
the inhabit mts increased, they supported the aug- 
mented weight on the branches by upright sticks; 
but when lightened of their load, they removed Uiese 
I'or fire-wood. The .following sketch of the tree (a 
species taken on the spot, will serve to illus- 

trate what has been written on these aerial abodes. 




As a proof of the riceossity of siieli on cxj)edient 
as above described, 1 may add, that diirinu; the 
day, liaviie^ >lu)t a rhinoceros, we liad reserved the 
hump *of the animal to roast durinir the ni; 4 ht ; a 
largo ant-hill was selected for the piirpo.-e, and l)eing 
prepared hy excavation and tire, Jhis til-lat was depo- 
sited. During the niidit a eon|>le of lir)ns, attracted 
hy the roast, drew muir, ay^l though it was l)eyond 
gim-i»hot, we coidd hear thein distinctly, as if holding 
council to wait till the tire went out, to obtain for 
themgelvcs our antici])aled lireakfast. A> the fire 
aj>pearcd to have goiie out altogether, we had given 
up hoj)e till morning light showed us tliat the lions 
had been in earnest, hut the heat of the smoulder- 
ing ant-hill had efleetually guarded our steak. 
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After my return to the wagons, some Matabele 
warriors approached, who, on seeing ’Umbate and his 
companion, and their attendants, bowed at a distance, 
until he beckoned them to draw near, when they 
addressed the Tunas in the most servile language, 
which proved that we had not been mistaken ;in re- 
garding them as men of distinction. Haviilg thus 
arrived at the out-posts of Moselekatse’s dominions, 
I again referred to my engagement, and proposed 
returning home, having now brought them thus far, 
and, according to the phraseology of the country, 
placed them among, or behind the shields of their 
nation. The two chief men arose, and after looking 
for a while on the ground as if in deep thought, ’Um- 
bate, laying his right hand on my shoulder, and the 
left on his breast, addressed me in the following lan- 
guage : “ Father, you have been our guardian. We 
are yours. You love us, and will you leave us?” and 
pointing to the blue mountains on the distant horizon, 
“ Yonder,'’ he added, “ dwells the great Moselekatse, 
and how shall we approach his presence, if you are 
not with us ? If you love us still, save us, for when 
we shall have told our news, he will ask why our 
conduct gave you jjain to cause your return ; and be- 
fore the sun descend on the day we see his face, wc 
shall be ordered out lor execution, because you are 
not. Look at me and my companion, and tell .us if 
you can, that you will not go, for wc had better die 
here than in the sight of our people.” I reagoned, 
but they were silent ; their eyes, however, spoke a 
limguage I could not resist. “ Are you afraid ? ” said 
one ; to which 1 replied, “ No.” “ Then,” said ’Um- 
bate, “ it remains with you to save our lives, and our 
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wives and children iVoin sorrow.” 1 now toynd iny- 
selt' in a perj)lcxin,i; position, these noble suppliants 
standing before me, ’Umhate, who.se intelligent coun- 
tenance beamed with benevolence, while his mnscnline 
comj>anion, another Mars, displayed u .sym]>athy of 
feeling not to be expected in the man of war, who 
could "count his many tens of slain warriors which 
had adorned his head with a ring or badge of vic- 
tory and honour. My own attendants, whom 1 laid 
the day before been commending for their intrc]>idity, 
were looking on the transaction as if the destinies 
of an empire were involved ; and heard, not without 
strong emotion, iny consent to accompany the stran- 
gers to their king. 

We now travelled along a range of mountiiins run- 
ning near E.S.K., while the country to the north and 
east became more level, hut Iwautil’ully .studded with 
ranges of little hills, many isolated, of a conical form, 
along the bases of which lav the ruins of inmiincrahle 
towns, some ol’ which were of amaziiiL^ extent. The 
soil ol* the valleys and extended j)lainN was ol’ tint 
richest description. torrents from the adjacent 

lieif^hts had, Ironi year to year, carried away immense 
masses, in some j)laces laying: hfu'e tlie suh.slratum ol* 
granite roeUs, exhibiting a mass ot* rich M)il Irom ten 
to twenty feet deep, where it was evident native grain 
had* formerly waved ; and jvatcr-mclons, pumpkins, 
kidney-beans, and sweet rc(d liad once tlourislicd. 
The •ruins of many towns showed signs of immense 
labour and perseverance ; stone lienees, averaging from 
four to seven feet high, raised apparently without 
mortar, hammer, or line. Every thing was circular, 
from the inner walls whicli surrounded eaeh dwelling 
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or family residence, to those which encircled a town. 
In traversing these ruins, I found the remains of 
some hpuses which bad escaped the flames of the ma- 
rauders. These were large, and displayed a far su- 
perior style to any thing I had witnessed among the 
other aboriginal tribes of Southern Airica. The" cir- 
cular walls were generally composed of hard clay, 
with a small mixture of cow-dung, so well plastered 
and polished, a refined portion of the former mi.xed 
with a kind of ore, that the interior of the house had 
the appearance of being varnished. The walls and 
door-ways were also neatly ornamented with a kind 
of architraves and cornices. The pillars supporting 
the roof in the form of pilasters, projecting from the 
walls, and adorned with flutings and other designs, 
showed much taste in the architectresses. This taste, 
however, was exercised on fragile materials, for there 
was nothing in the building like stone, except the 
foundations. The houses, like all others in the inte- 
rior, were round, w'ith conical roofs, extending be- 
yond the walls, so as to aflbrd considerable shade, or 
what might be called a verandali. The raising of 
the stone fences must have been a w^ork of immense 
labour, for the materials had all to be brought on the 
shoulders of im n, and the quarries w'here these mate- 
rials were probably obtained, w’cre at a considerable 
distance. The neighbouring hills also gave ayaple 
demonstration of human perseverance, with instru- 
ments of the most paltry description. ^ 

In some jdaces were found indigenous fig-trees, 
growing on squares of stone left by the quarriers, the 
height of twelve feet, and held together by the inter- 
secting roots of the tree. On some of these we 
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found ripe figs, but, from the stony basis, ami un- 
cultivated state, tlicy were nnich inl'erior to tbo'ie 
grown in the gsirden.s of the Colony. Many an hour 
have I walked, pensively, among these scenes ot' 
desolation, — easting iny thoughts back to the j)eriod 
wh«i these now ruined habitations teemed with life 
and rofc'elry, and when the hills and dales ri'somuled 
to the burst of heathen joy. Nothing now remainefl 
but dilapidated walls, hea|>s of stones, and rubbish, 
mingled with human skulls, which, to a eont(‘nii)la- 
tive mind, told their ghastly tale. 'J'hese are now 
the abodes of reptiles and bca.sts of prey. Oeeasion- 
ally a large stone-fold might be seen oeeupied by the 
cattle of the Matabele, who had caused the land thus 
to mourn. Having Matabele with me, I found it ex- 
tremely difficult to elicit local information from the 
dejected and scattcre«l aborigini's who occasionally 
came in our way. 'I'liese trcm*l)l{'d before the nobles 
who ruled them with a ro<l of iron. It was soon 
evident that the usurpers wen* anxious to keep nu^ 
in the dark about the devastations which everywhere 
met our eyes, and they alway.s endeavoured to be 
present when I came in contact with the aborigines 
of the country, but as 1 could s|»eak the language 
some opportunities were affimled. One of the three 
servants who accompanied the two ambassadors to 
the Kuruman, was a captnc amomr the .Mantatecs, 
who had been defeated at Old Lithako. lb*, as well 
as his tcllow-servants, felt a pleasur(> in speaking with 
us m Scchuana, their native language. He, and 
many hundred.s more of that jk’ople, were, on their 
return from the defeat, taken prisoners by Mosele- 
katse. This individual, though an athletic and stern- 
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looking being, was also a shrewd observer of cha- 
racter, and possessed a noble mind, which revolted 
at the tyranny of his new masters. He was a native 
of the regions through which we were now passing, 
and would sometimes whisper to me events connected 
with the desolation of his father-land. These nations 
he described as being once numerous as the Ipcusts, 
rich in cattle, and traffickors, to a great extent, with 
the distant tribes of the north. My informant, with 
his fellow Bakones, had witnessed the desolation of 
many of the towns around us — the sweeping away the 
cattle and valuables — the butchering of the inhabit- 
ants, and their being enveloped in smoke arid flames. 
Commandos of Chaka, the once bloody monarch of 
the Zoolus, had made frightful havoc ; but all these 
were nothing to the final overthrow of the Bakone 
tribes by the arms of Moselekatsc. Tlie former 
inhabitants of these Itixuriant hills and fertile plains 
had, from peace and plenty, become eATeminate, — 
while the Matabele, under the barbarous reign of 
the monster Chaka, from whose iron grasp they had 
made their escape, like an overwhelming torrent, 
rushed onward to the north, marking their course 
with blood and carnage. 

On a Sabbath morning 1 ascended a hill, at the 
biise of which we liad halted the preceding evening, 
to spend the day. I had scarcely reached the summit 
and sat down, when 1 found that my intelligent com- 
panion had stolen away from the party, to answer 
some questions I had asked the day before, arid to 
which he could not reply, because of the presence 
of his superiors. Happening to turn to the right, 
and seeing before me a large extent of level ground 
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covered with mins, I inquired wliat had become of 
the inhabitants. lie liad just sat down, but rose, 
evidently with some tcelinir, and, stretchini; forth his 
arm in the direction of the ruins, said, “ 1, even 
I, beheld it!” and paused, as if in de(^> thouirht. 
“ TIktc lived the e:reat chief of multitudes. He 
reignecl amouir them like a kinuc. He was the chief 
of the blue-coloured cattle. "Hiey were numerous 
as the dense mist on tlie mountain brow ; his tloidvs 
covered the plain. He thoinrld the numl)er of his 
warriors would awe his enemies. His people boasted 
in their spears, and lauiclu^d at tlie cowardice of such 
as liad fled from their towns. ‘ 1 shall slay them, 
and han»: up their shields on my hill. Our race is 
a race of warriors. Who ever subdued our fathers? 
they were mighty in combat. W v still possess tin* 
spoils of ancient titnes. Have t)ot oiir dogs eatiMi 
the sliields of their nobles ? 1'bc vnitiin's shall dcu our 
the slain of our euvauies.' Thus lh(\v sang, atid thus 
they danced, till they helu'ld on yondia* hciudils tin* 
approacliing ibe. Tlie noise of their sr)ng was hushed 
in uiijpld, and their hearts were filled with dismay. 
They saw the clouds ascend from the plains. It was 
the smoke of burninir towns. ^J'he conlbsion of a 
whirlwind was in the heart of the chief of the 

bliie-colonred caltk*. The shout wa^ rai-ed, ‘ 'l'li(‘y 
are friends;’ but they sbout!*^ again, ‘ "J'iiev are ff>es,' 
till flieir near approach proc»laimed them naked Ma- 
tabele. The men ^ei/e:l tlaar arm^, aiul ru-;lied out, 
as if*to chase the antelojie. The onset was as the 
voice of liirhtniu'j:, and their spehrs as the shaking of 
a forest in the autumn >torm. The Alatabcle lions 
raised the shout of death, and flew upon their victims. 
It was the shout of victory. Their hissing and hollow 
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groans told their progress among the dead. A few 
moments laid Imndreds on the ground. The dash 
ot shields was the signal of triumph. Our people fled 
with their cattle to the top of yonder mount. The 
Matabele entered the town with the roar of the lion ; 
thej pillaged and tired the houses, speared the 
mothers, and cast their infants to the flame^* The 
sun went down. The wictors emerged from the 
smoking plain, and pursued their course, surrounding 
the base of yonder hill. They slaughtered cattle ; they 
danced and sang till the dawn of day ; they ascended, 
and killed till their hands w'cre w'caiy of the spear.” 
Stooping to the ground on which we stood, he took 
uj) a little dust in his hand ; blowing it off, and hold- 
ing out his naked palm, he added, “ That is all that 
remains of the great chief of the blue-coloured cattle !’! 
It is impossible for me to describe my feelings while 
listening to this descriptive effusion of native elo- 
quence ; and I afterwards embraced opportunities of 
writing it down, of which the above is only an abridg- 
ment. I found also from other aborigines that his 
was no fabled song, but merely a compendious .sketch 
of the catastrophe. 

We were detained several days at this place by 
dreadful storms of thunder, which appeared to make 
the very mountains shake, and heavy rains which 
caused torrents of water Vio fall from the neighbouring 
heights, which deluged "the plains. The luxuriance 
of every thing on hill and dale was great. Tlie rich 
black soil being saturated with water, becadie so 
adhesive, that it was found impossible for either men 
or oxen to proceed. The wheels became one mass of 
clay, which nothing could detach ; while the feet of 
the oxen became so large with the tenacious soil, that 
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it was out of our power to move lluin lVi>iii the spot. 
TJioiiirli we could only see tl’.e smoke of diiilant \il- 
laixes, we had frecpient vi-itors hrinuiniz; ns aimnilanl 
sui>plies of milk and Lorain, home on llie heads of 
women belonpn^i: to the suhjmrat(*d l>echi>ana tribes. 

T|ie dark cloudy weather and imcondbrtablt ac- 
comntodatioiis awoke irloomv ibrbodini:s in tiu* inind^ 
of my people, some of whom would -ladly have es- 
caped, l)ut thi* distance from home was loo LO'cal. 
A\ heji llie weather allowed us to proceid, two days 
more hioiiuht us through a lertilc* country to the 
banks of the Limpo|u), called I’ri, hi;rher up, wht‘re 
the scaly crocodile may be seen protrudinir his n^ly 
snout on the sedi::y bank of the river. 

Passinir over some hills to the riirhl, we were not 
a little suri)rised, on descendinj^ into the ne.vt ^len, to 
find a lari^e huntimr party of IJercnd Jierend and his 
pcojde, with a miml)er of wagons. From Jicrcnd I 
learned that Mr, Archbell, Wesleyan missionary, had 
come along with him to look out ft)r a suital»l(^ spot 
for a station, and in com])any with Mrs, A. had left 
the party three days hel'oi e, to see Moselckat.se, and that 
the Matahele monareh had refused to reeeive him till 
our arrival, ourai)proaeh having been long annouiuTd 
at the caj)ital. A spec ial messenger having arrived to 
conduct me thither, I proceeded by a circuitous route 
over hill and dale, ejuite (kjHcult enough for human 
beings to traverse, much jnore so for oxen with 
wagons, and after a long and harassing day’s ride, we 
reacUed the Pehan river to halt for the sabbath, the 
greater part of which 1 spent with Mr. and Mrs. Arclj- 
bell ; a treat I little expected w hen I left home. 

On Monday we were ji»incd by Mr. A. and a 
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trader. From my Matabele charge I learned, that 
Moselekatse was not altogether satisfied with Berend’s 
intrusion into his dominions, and had therefore re- 
fused to see any one before our arrival. Mr. A., who 
had been kept some days waiting, and was strongly 
inclined to return, was prevailed upon to aepom- 
pany us, and two days more we proceeded eastward, 
over a hilly, trackless, and woody country, receiv- 
ing every demonstration of the pleasure Moselekatse 
anticipated in welcoming us at his capital. In the 
early part of the day we came within sight of the long- 
looked-for spot under a range of hills. One of the 
Tunas had left us at the Limpopo, to aj)pear in i)erson 
before his king, and, as he expressed it, to make 
my path straight to the abode of his sovereign. 
“ There,” said ’Uinbate, pointing to the town, “ there 
dwells the great king Pezoolu,* the Elephant, the 
Lion’s paw,” following up these titles with ascriptions 
of extravagant praise. 

As the wagons had to make a circuit to arrive at a 
ford through the river, Entsabotluku, Mr. Archbell, 
myself, and two of our attendants, saddled our horses 
to go the direct road. When we reached the river, 
we found people bathing, who, seeing horsemen, 
scampered off' in the greatest terror. AVe proceeded 
directly to the town, and on riding into the centre of 
the large fold, which was, capable of holding ten thou- 
sand head of cattle, we were rather taken by sui prise 
to find it lined by eight hundred warriors, besides 
two hundred who were concealed on each side of 
the entrance, as if in ambush. We were beckoned 


* Heaven, one of his titles. 
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to (lisniouiit, whic h we did, hohlinu: our horses’ l)riiir‘s 
in our hands. The warriors at the irate iV-*lanl!y 
rushc^d ill with liideoiis yells; and Iea|)iii!r Imin the 
earth with a kind of kilt around their hodic's, haiiirinir 
like loose tails, and iheii- larire shields, fVithtened our 
hors^.s\ They then joined the eireic*, I'allinir into rank 
with a.# much order as it’ tiuw had hei n aeeustoiued 
to Kiiropc'an taetie>.. Ilerc^wt* stood, suri’ounded hy 
warriors, whose kills were of ape <kins, and their leirs 
and aims adorned with the liair and tails of oxen, 
their shiidds reaehinir to their c hins, and their heads 
adorned with I’eatlu'rs. 

Althouirh in the c-entre of a town, all was silent as 
tlie midnight hour, while the nit n were inotionl(‘ss 
as statues. Kyes only were seen to move, and there 
was a ricdi disjilay of fine white* tc*eth. Al’t(*r some 
ininutc’S of prcjfound silence, wliicrh was only int(‘r- 
rupted hy the hreathin;: of our horsevs, the* war soip^r 
hurst forth. There* was harmony, it is tnu*, and they 
hc'at time with their feet, jirodueinir a sound like 
hollow thunder; hut some parts ol' it was mu-ielu*- 
tittinu: •the*, nether reiriou'^, c-'-peeially when they imi- 
tated the irroaninir> ol the dyiiui: on the (iehl of ha1tl(! 
and the yells and his>im::s of the eouepunors. Aii- 
c^ther simvdtaneous |)ause ensue<l, and still we won- 
dered what was iiiteiided, till out mareluci the 
monarch from behind tlic* lines, followed by a numl)er 
of men beariiur baskets and Iftiwls cjf food. lie came 
up to us, and haviiyij: been instructed in our mode of 
saluta^ion, gave each a clumsy hut hearty shake of 
the hand. He tlien jiolitely turned to the food, which 
was placed at our feet, and invited us to jiartake. 
liy this time the wagons were seen In the clistance 
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and haviiii^ intimated our wish to he directed to a 
place V iiere we mi,;;lit encam]> in the outskirts of the 
town, i.'c aceompanied us, keepine: fast liold of my 
rij|;ht arm, thoiigli not in the most iirraeeful manner, 
yet w'illi jH'rfeel familiarity. “The land is before 
you ; you are come to your son. You must sleep 
where you j)lease.” When the “ movinir hoir. es," us 
the wa!;;;ons were called, drew near, he took a firmer 
f^rasp of my arm, and looked on them with unutter- 
able surprise^ ; and this man, the terror of thousands, 
dr«“W' hack with fear, as one in doubt as to whether 
they were not livinj; creatures. W hen tlu' oxen were 
unyoked, he a]iproaehe<l the vva;roii with the utmost 
eaution, still holdin^r me by one hand, and plaeine; the 
other on his mouth, indicating; his surprise. lie 
looked at them very intently, j)artieulai’ly the wheels, 
and when told of how many ])ieces of wood each 
wheel was composed, his wonder was. increased. 
After cxainininj? all very closely, one mystery yet 
remained, how the large band of iron surrounding the 
felloes of the wheel came to be in one piece w ithout 
either end or joint. ’Umbate, my friend and fellow- 
traveller, whose visit to our station had made him much 
wisdr than his master, took hold of iny right hand 
and related what he had seen. “ My eyes,” he said, 
“ saw that very hand,” pointing to mine, “ cut these 
bars of iron, take a piece olF one end, and then join 
them as you now see them.” A minute inspection 
ensued to discover the welded part. “ Does he give 
medicine to the iron?” was the monarch’s inquiry. 
“ No,” said TJmbate, “ nothing is used but fire, a 
hammer, and a chisel.” Moselekatse then returned 
to the town, where the W'arriors wrere still standing as 
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he left tliein, wlio received him with immense hnrsts 
of a])plausc. 

Tlie accompsmyimr sketches e^hibit a Mptahelc, 
and a Ihitiapi or lieohuana warrior. They are placed 
together for the purpose of showing the difference 
of ttfsjc and costume, as well as the armour used by 
those distinct tribes. Some tl)Ousands of the Mata- 
bclc, composing .several reiiments, are (iistinguished 
by the colour •>!' their sbicids, as well as the kind 
and profusion of bathers wliicli generally adorn their 
heads, having also a long feather of the blue crane 
rising from their brows, all which has an imposing 
cflect at their onset. I'heir arms con.sist of a shield, 
short spear, and club. 'I'he club, often marie of the 
horn of a rhinoceros or hard wood, they throw with 
unerring jn-ecision, so as even to strike detid the 
smaller antelojK*. 'I'he spear is not intetided for 
throwing, but ibr close combat ; and such being their 
mode of warfare, the tribes accustomed to throw their 
light javelins to a distance are overtaken by these 
organizeil soldiers and mowed down. 'I’hey must 
eoinjurr or die ; and if one return without his shield 
or s]iear, at the frown of hi> sovereign he is inslaidly 
des])atched by iuiother. They look hot in their war 
dress, which is only worn on great occasions, and 
without which they are, like^the Kafir tribes, in a slate 
of nuditv. 3’hev rarely u^e a war-a.\e, wliieh dis- 
tingiiishes the aeeompanying Jk-chuana warrior, and 
which he only uses when brought into embarrassed 
circumstances, when his spears are e.vpended, or 
when butchering the vaiu|uislu;d enemy. Their 
shields, made of the thickest part of the ox hide, 
arc very different in size and shape. That of the 
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Matabele is sufficiently large to cover the body, while 
the otlj^er is light, and easily inaiucuvred so as to 
throw the missiles of the enemy. That of a Ila- 
suto is smaller still, and seems only capable of defend- 
ing the left 'll, and, which gnisps the spears, and a rod 
hearing a ])lume of black ostrich feathers. 

Moselekatse did not fail to supply us ahur.dantly 
with meat, milk, and a weftk kind of beer, made from 
the native grain. He appeared anxious to j)lcasc, 
and to exhibit himself and people to the best advan- 
tage. In accordance with savage notions of confer- 
ring honour, all the inhabitants and warriors of the 
neighbouring towns were ordered to congregate at 
head-(juarters, and on the following day a jmhiie hall 
was given in compliment to the straiigers. A smooth 
plain adjoining the town was selected for the jnirpose, 
where Alo.selel<at.se took his stand in the centre of 
an immense circle of his soldiers, numbers of women 
being present, who, with their shrill voices and clap- 
ping of hands, took part in the concert. About thiity 
ladies from his harem, with lonu: white wands, marched 
to the song backward and forward on the outs-ide of 
the ranks, their well lubricated shining bodies being 
too weighty for the agile movements which eharac- 
tcri/ed the matrons and damsels of lower rank. They 
sang their war songs, and^one composed on occasion 
of the visit of the strangers, gazing on and .adoring 
with trembling fear and ’'admiration the potentate in 
the centre, who stood and sometimes regulated the 
motions of thousands by the movement of his iiead, 
or the raising or depre.ssion of his hand. He then .sat 
tlown on his shield of lion’s skin, and asked me if it 
was not tine, and if we had such things in my country. 
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I could not gratify his vanilj- by saying I did admire 
that which excited tlie most thrilling sensations in 
his martial ho.som ; and as to there being balLs public 
balls, in honour of the great and miowncd, I did not 
choose to acknowledge. 

, llys pulilic entertainment, or display of national 
glory, 'occupied the greater part of the day, when the 
chief retired, swollen with f)ride, amidst the deafening 
shouts of adoring applause, not oidy of the jiopidai^e, 
but df his satrajis, who followed at a distance to do 
him homage at his own abode, ^^’henever he arose 
or sat tlown, all within sight hailed him with a shout, 
/ or Anife ! followed by a number of his high- 
sounding titles, such as Great King, King of Heaven, 
the Blephunt, eti:. 



No. 1. A Bechnana m>e<Ue or hodkin, about •i.^'inchfs long. 

2. Ita s'hrath, made of braaa win*. 

3. A war-axe, the handle of rhinoceros horn, about two and a half feet long. 

4. The ((heath of a knife. 

5. Tltc knife, six inches long, with a carved ivor\ handle. 
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As Mr. Archbc'll found it necessary to niabe a ^■cl■v 
short stay, and having myself left lioine without any 
intention of travelling half so far, 1 informed his 
savage majesty that my visit must also be short, as 
my family and friends at the Kuruman would suppose 
that evil had befallen me on a road where tlicre was 
little other com])auy than beasts of prey. I'his was 
all very reasonable, but be contrived, with no* little 
artifice and persuasion, to detain me ten days. During 
this period I bad fre<jucnt inteiwiews with him, but 
1 was not favourably situated for obtaining a know- 
ledge of his real character ; I'or not a soul in his 
dominions dared breathe a syllabic that was not eal- 
(‘ulated to set him forth as the best and noblest of 
beings, immaculate in his actions, the very perfection 
of all that was lovely. Just, and good ; possessing a 
])Ower which could hurl the mountains from their 
foundations ; and finally, that his smile was life, while 
his frown scattered terror and death. However, I 
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learned something of his disjmsition from the. attend- 
ants of the chiefs who had visited the Kiirumiln, and 
who were permitted to remain at my wagons, with 
additions to their number, to serve or^carrx’ mes- 
sanes, but in reality to watch our movements, and 
Uike cognizance of all intercourse between myself and 
the natives. They were nevertheless very obedient to 
my suggestions, for when I wanted c|uietness, 1 had only 
to hold np my finger to signify who I wished should 
go, or wlio remain. Common peoj)le were not allowed 
to aj)j)roach without special permission, and 1 was 
fre(juently obliged to prevent my body-guard dis- 
(diarging sticks, stones, or any thing else, at any one 
who should dare approach within certain limits. It 
was with no little dilficulty I prevented broken heads 
and broken bones, for they aj>peared to perform their 
tyrannical functions with real /.«st. 

During one of my first interviews with Mosclekatsc 
the following iiu^ident took place, which shows that, 
however degraded and cruel man may become, he is 
capable of being subdued by kindness, lie drew near 
to tbe*spot wbere 1 stood, wilb some attendants bear- 
ing dishes of food ; the two chiefs w ho had been at 
the Kuruman were with me, but on the approach of 
their sovereign they l)owed and withdrew, shouting 
as usual, “ llaaite ’iiklmsi uitkolu,’* but were instantly 
desired to return. .Mo>elek^tsc, placing bis left hand 
on my shoulder, and his right on bis brci.?.t, addrissed 
me yi the following language : “ .Mairbobane,* ] (;all 
you sueh because you have been my father, ^'ou 
have made my heart as white as milk ; milk is not 
white to-day, my heart is white. I cease not to 
* Thf iiiinit* ill' his fiitlit r. 
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•wonder at the love of a stranger. You never saw me 
before,' but you love me more than my own people. 
You fed me when I was hungry ; you clothed me 
iwhen I was naked ; you carried me in your bosom 
and, raising my right arm with his, added, “that arm 
shielded me from my enemies.” On my replying, .1 
was unconscious of having done him any such ser- 
vices, he instantly pointed to the two ambassadors 
who were sitting at my feet, saying, “These are great 
men ; ’Umbate is my right hand. When I sent them 
from my presence to see the land of the white men, 
I sent my ears, my eyes, my mouth ; what they heard 
I heard, what they saw I saw, and what they said, 
it was Mosclekatse who said it. You fed tliem and 
clothed them, and when tliey were to be slain, you 
were their shield. You did it unto me. You did it 
unto Moselekatse, the son of Machobane.” These 
expressions received additional colourings from his 
retinue, who added fresh fuel to the flame of pride 
which ever burned in his heart, by assuring him that 
it was the renown of his mighty name which had 
commanded the homage of distant nations.' The* 
testimony of his gratitude was duly appreciated and 
acknowledged, and the assurance given that it was 
in my power to tell him new'S. This was the news 
of the love of God, to which he listened at first wdth 
apparent attention, hut his countenance soon betrayed 
a truant mind, while his eyes looked with delight on 
the droves of sleek cattle approaching the town^ and 
which possessed charms infinitely more captivating 
than the topics of our conversation. 

Thus ended the Saturday eve, when his majesty, 
indicating by a polite bow that he had heard enough 
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for the present, rose amidst the shouts of his atlcuA- 
ants, and retired to society and conversatioH more 
consjcnial with' his savaare mind. ’Umbate and two 
of hi.s relations whom he wished to introduce to my. 
notice, remained behind till a late hour. One of these 
app^djrd to be a man of superior intellect, and put 
rdther^triking que-stions on the subjects which I had 
brought before the attention of the great man. The 
stillness of a serene night, far from the dance and 
war sifng, which echoed from the neighbouring hills, 
inspired confidence in these chieltains, wljo spoke in 
whispers, as if afraid that their king should hear their 
liberty of speech. ’Uinbatc repeated to his friend 
much that he had heard from me on tlie road about 
divine things. Though extremely cautious in their 
remarks, it was evident that they were not insensible 
of tlie rigours of the despotism under which they 
lived. I had been struck with the fine, open coun- 
tenances of many of the warriors, who, though living 
amid the bewildering mazes of ignorance and super- 
stition, debased, dejected, and oppressed under the 
iron sceptre of a monarch addicled to .shedding blood, 
possessed noble minds ; but, alas ! whose tndy source 
of joy was to con(|Ucr or die in the raidis of their 
sovereign. The following morning was marked by 
a melancholy display of that .so-called lieroisin wliicli 
prefers death to dishonour.’ A feast had been jiro- 
claitned, cattle had been'* slaughtered, and many 
hearts beat high in anticipation of wallowing in all 
the excesises of .savage delight; eating, drinking, danc- 
ing, and singing the victors’ song over the slain, 
whose bones lay bleached on the neighbouring plains. 
Every heart appeared elate but one. He was a man 
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of ranl<, and wliat was called an Enhma, (an olFurer,) 
wlio wore on liis head the u.sual bada;e of dignity, lie 
was brought to head-quarters. Ilis arm bore no 
shield, nor his hand a spear ; he liad heeii divested 
of these, which had been his glory, lie was brought 
into the presence of the king, and his chief counei\. 
charged with a crime, for which it was in vaiifto ex- 
j)ect pardon, even at the'' hands of a more humane 
government, lie howed his fine elastic figure, and 
kneeled before the judge. The case was investigated 
silently, which gave solemnity to the scene. Not a 
whisper was heard among the listening audience, and 
the voices of the council w’ere only audible to each 
other, and the nearest spectators. The prisoner, 
though on his knees, had something dignified and 
noble in his mien, Not a muscle of his countenance 
moved, but his bright, black eyes indicated a feeling 
of intense interest, which the moving hjilance between 
life and death only could produce. The case recjuired 
little investigation ; the charges were clearly substan- 
tiated, and the cid})rit pleaded guilty. But, alas ! he 
knew it was at a bar where none ever heard the heart- 
reviving sound of pardon, even for offences small 
compared with his. pause ensued, during which 
the silence of death pervaded the assembly. At length 
the monarch sjiokc, addressing the prisoner, 

said, “ You are a dead man, but 1 shall do to-day 
what I never did before ; I spare your life for the sake 
of my friend and father” — iiointing to the spot where 
I stood. “ I know his heart weeps at the shedding 
of blood ; for his sake I spare your life ; he has tra- 
velled from a far country to see me, and he has made 
my heart white ; but he tells me that to take awaj 
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lil'c is ail awful tliiiur, and never can be undone 
airain. He lias |ileaded with me not to tro- to uar, 
nor destroy life. I wish him, when he returns to his 
own home a'iain, to return with a heart as white as 
he has marie mine. 1 spare you for hi.*; sake, for I 
lover him, and he has saved the. lives of my people. 
*l>ut,”,eoiitinued the kiiijr, “ you must he dejrraded 
for life ; you must no more associate with the nohle*.s 
of the land, nor enter the towns of the princes of the 
peojdc ; nor ever airain mingle in the dance of the 
mighty. Go to the poor of the field, and let your 
companions be the inhabitants of the deserts.” The 
sentence jiassed, the jiardoned man was exjiected to 
how in grateful adoration to him whom he was wont 
to look upon and exalt in songs applicable only to 
One to whom belongs universal .sway and the des- 
tinic.s of man. Jhit, no! holding his hands clasped 
on his ho.som, ho replied, “ K) king, atHirrt not my 
heart! 1 have merited thy dis)»leasure ; let me he slain 
like the warrior; I cannot live with the poor.” And, 
raising his hand to the ring he wore on his hrow, he 
continued, ‘‘ How can I live among the dogs of the 
king, and disgrace the.se badges of honour which J 
won among the spears and shields of the mighty? 
Xo, I cannot liv'c! Let me die, O I’e/.oolu !” IJis 
reijuest was grantt;d, and his hands tied erect over 
his head. Now my exei’tjons to save his life were 
vain. He disdained the’dioon on the conditions 
ortered, jircfcrring to die with the honours he had won 
at flie point of the s|)car — honours which even the 
act that condemned him did not tarni.^h — t(j exile 
and poverty among the children of the dc.sert. He 
was led forth, a man walking on each side. My eve 
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followed him till he reached the top of a precipice, 
over wliich he was precipitated into the deep pool of 
the river beneath, where the crocodiles, accustomed 
to such meals, were yawning to devour him ere he 
could reach .the bottom ! This was a sabbath morning 
scene such as heathenism exhibits to the view af the 

I 

Christian philanthropist, and such as is calculr.ted to 
excite in his bosom feelings of the deepest sympathy. 
This magnanimous heathen knew of no hereafter. He 
was without God and without hope. But, however 
deplorable the state of such a person may be, he will 
not be condemned as equally guilty with those who, 
in the midst of light and knowledge, self-separated 
from the body, recklessly rush into the presence of 
their Maker and their Judge. We have often read of 
the patriotism of the Greeks and .Romans, and heard 
that magnanimity of soul extolled which could sacri- 
fice honour, j)ropei*ty, and life itself, for the public 
good, rather than become the vassals of a foe, and 
live divested of the poor trappings of human glory; 
if this be virtue, there are, even among Afric’s sons, 
men not inferior to the most illustrious of the. Ro- 
mans. The very monarch who was thus influenced 
by the jiresence of the Christian missionary, needed 
only to ask his warrioVs, “ Who among you will be- 
come a sacrifice for the safety of the state, and the 
country’s good ?” and his^ 'choicest men would have 
run upon the thick bosses«of the enemy’s buckler. * 
Moselekatsc’s conduct in this affair produced a 
strange impression among his people, some of whom 
regarded me as an extraordinarj’ being, who could thus 
influence one more terrible to them than the fiercest 
lion of the forest. His government, so far as I could 
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discover, was the very essence of despotism. Tlie 
persons of the j)COple, as well as their possessions, 
were the property of their monarch. His word was 
law, and he had only to lift his Huger or give a frown, 
and his greatest nobles trembled in his prtjsence. No 
one jfppeared to have a judgment of his own ; none 
dared Negative an opinion breathed by his sovereign. 
When any were permitted^ to ap])roach his person, 
they crouched soltly, muttering his great names. 
iMcssciigcrs from the distant out-stations of his do- 
minions were constantly arriving. These laid down 
their shields and spears at a distance, approached, 
and then kneeled about thirty yards frotn his royal 
person ; and w hen it was his pleasure to receive the 
communication, it was conveyed by one of his chiefs 
in W’aiting. Some of these brought the news of the 
attack of lions on some parts of his distant herds, 
but no one presumed to be •the reporter without 
bringing the head and paws of the animal which had 
dared to assail the possessions of its mighty narne- 
.sake. 

Although his tyranny was such, that one would 
have supposed his subjects would e.xecratc bis name, 
they were the most servile devotees of their master. 
Wherever he was scaU’d, or w*herever he slept, a 
number of sycophants, i'antastically dressed, attended 
him, whose business was toMiiarcb, jump, and dance 
about, sometimes standing adoring his ])erson, then 
m.Tntcuvring with a .stick, and vot:ilcraling the 
migliiy deeds of valour performed by him.sclf and 
Machobanc. The same things* are repeated again 
and again, often w ith a rapidity of articulation which 
baffles the understanding of their OAvn counti^'mcn. 
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After listening many times, liwas able, with the 
assistaiu:c of one of tliese parasites, to pick up tlie 
followmg expressions : — “ () Pezoolu, the king of 
kings, king of the heavens, who would not fear before 
the son of Maeliobane, mighty in battle ! Wliere are 
the mighty beibre the prescru® of our great Idling? 
Wlicre is the strength of the for(;st bel'ore the grcijt 
Ele])hant ? The proboseis is l)reaking the branches of 
the fon'st ! It is the sound of tlie shields of the son 
of Machobane. lie breathes upon their faces ; it is 
the fire among the dry grass ! Ilis enemies arc con- 
sumed before him, king of kings! Father of fire, he 
ascends to the blue heavi'ns ; he sends his lightnings 
into tht! clouds, and makes the rain to descend I Ye 
mountains, woods, and grassy jilains, hearken to the 
voice of the son of Machobane, king of heaven!” 
n'his is a s[)ecimen of the sounding titles which in- 
cessantly meet the eai- of this jiroud mortal, and are 
sutheient to make the haughty monarch believe that 
he is what the terror ol' the name of Dingaan con- 
vinced him he was not ; I’or, notwithstanding all his 
vain boasts, he could not conceal his fears ot the suc- 
cessor of the bloody Chaka, against whose iron sway 
he had rebelled. 

It may be necess.iry to notice here, very briefly, 
the origin of this great man. When a youth his 
father was the chief of ‘an independent tribe. His 
jieople were attac-ked by one more powerful, and 
routed. He took refuge under the sccjitre of Chaka, 
who was then rendering his name terrible by dee^ds of 
crime. Moselekatse,' from his intrepid character, was 
jdaced at the head of a marauding expedition, which 
made dreadfnl havoc among the northern tribes ; but. 
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Instead of giving np^tlie wliole of llie spoils, lie iiiiuK' 
a reserve for liiniself. This rea(*hiiig the •ears of 
C'haha, revenge instantly hnrned in the tyrant's lio- 
soni, wlio resolved to annihilatt' so daring an aggres- 
sor. Moselekatse was half piepared Uf take flight, 
and • descend on the thickly-jieoidt*d n'gions ol‘ the 
north, •lik(* a swci ping pestilence. 1 Ic I’scaped, alh’i* 
a desperate conflict with the warriors of (’haka, who 
killed nearly all the ol<l men, and many of the women. 
Ifis desl met i VC career amonir llu' l>akone trihes has 
h(‘en noti(’cd ; hnt dire as that was, it must have hc('n 
finly a faint transcrii»t of flic terror, desolation, and 
death, which extended to the utmost limits of Chakas 
(•on(|uests. llioinrh hut a follower iu the lootsleps 
of C haka, the career of AIosi‘(ekats(*, from tin* |)ei*io(l 
of his revolt till the time I saw' him, and long aft(‘r, 
formed an inlerminahle catalogue of crimes. Scarcely 
a mountain, ovc'r (‘xtt'nsive ri‘gions, hnt hoix* the 
marks o! his dt'adly ire. Hi-, c\|)(‘ricncc and native 
cunning enahled him to trinmj)li over llu‘ minds of 
his men, and made his tremhling captives soon adore 
^ him a^i an invincililc sovcr’cign. Those who resisted, 
and would not st<jo|» to he his d(»g>, he hutchcri'd. 
He tr*aincd the eaiiturcrl youth ^in his own tactics, 
so that the majority of his army wer e for-cignertf j 
but liis chi(*fs and nohhs gloried in their dcsccn! iVorn 
the /oolu dynasty. lie h#id carric'd his arms far 
into the tropics, where, however, he had mori‘ than 
once met with his e<jual ; and on one occasion, of six 
hundft'd warr'ioi's only a handful returned, w ho were 
doomed to be .sacrificed, merely hejjjiusc thty liad not 
conquered, or fallen with their companions. Abject 
representatives came, wdiih' I was with him, from the 
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suhjuiriitod tribes of the lianumj>:uat(), to solicit his 
aid airainst a more distant tribe, which had taken 
th(‘ir catth‘. liy means like these, it may be said, 
“lie dipped his sword in blood, and wrote his name 
on lands and cities desolate.” In his [)erson he was 
bi low the middle stature, rather corpulent, wilh a 
short neck, and in his manner could he exceedingly 
atlahle and cheerlul. J[i> voic(‘, solt and eft’eminate, 
did not indicate that his disposition was ])assionate; 
and, happily lor his people, it was not so, or many 
would have be(!n butchered in tlu^ el>ullitions of Jiis 
anger. 

"riie above* is but a liiint description ol' this Napo- 
leon of the (lesi'rtr-' a man with whom I olten con- 
vt*rsed, and who was not wanting in consideration and 
kindness, as well as gratitude. But to sym])athy 
and compassion his heart appeared a st]angc‘r. The 
Ibllowing in(*ident, for a day or two, threw’. a mystery 
over my character whicli he coidd not understand, 
though it was only an illustration ol’ the principles 1 
laboured to imi)kmt in his heart, api)arently im])er- 
vious to any tender emotion w hich had not self for 
its object. 

It has Ikh'ii helbre stated that 1 was accomi)anied 
to Moselekatse by ^lokatla, chief of the Bahurutsi. 
Dreading being driven with his subjects from his own 
native home, and picturi sque wilds, and the tombs. of 
his foivlatheis, ami ])erh.tps extirpated, as other tribes 
had been — whose bones lay withering in the blast, on 
the plains and vales which lay in our course*, — he 
placed himself anjj^ attendants under my protection, 
though 1 was my sell’ a stranger, and had not seen the 
object of his terror, and that of the tribes around. 
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He hojK'tl ihixt as ihv missionary charactrr laid iv- 
commendfd itself to him, also a savaire, he miirht uo 
and return unscathed, and obtain the iViendshi]) of 
one who, as he sometimes e\i)ressed it, “ |)n‘vented 
Ids j)eacef’ul slumbers.” His atlendantsVere respect- 
^ahk'„ all antiei|)atin^ feastiuir and 1’avour from one 
who ^allowi'd in the spoils of war. "riiert* was one 
e\ci*plion. ’^Diis was a p(ft>r man, wliose aj>pi araneis 
dre.ss, and manma*, inlormid im‘ that ln‘ was truly 
the child ol’ po^ v‘rty, and jualiaps ol' soitow. 'I'lds 
led mt' to take more* iu)tice ol him than anv ollu'i* of 
the chiifs attemlanfs. 1 fill sympathy lor the* jiian, 
suj)posinir he had heiai compiHi‘d to lollow the train 
of his chi('f, and leave hehind him a I'amily ill-siiji- 
plied, or some helovi'd memlH*r sick. No; his down- 
east looks arose iVom other causes. He had had two 
sons, about, the a’.res of (dLdit^ and ten. 'riiese had 
been absent in a nei^hhourinL^ Lden, wht n a party of 
Matabele warriois seized the ho\s, and carried them 
as sj)()ils to heafl-(|uarter.s. He and his j)artner in 
affliction had for more than a year mf)urned the lo>s 
of their children, and by takinir a few trinkets and 
beads, his little stock of ornameids, the latlu r hoped 
to obtain their release. After y journey of deeji in- 
terest and a flatterimx receptioji, and day^ passed in 
festivities and displays of kjndmss to the stranirers, 
the ,iTian sent in his hunrt)le ])elition by om* who 
could aj)proach the presence of th(' kinu:, oHei inii; the 
little he had to redeem his two boys. Some time 
afterwards tlie jirojnietor of bis sons eaim‘ and seated 
himself before my wa<zon, as I diyw ne ar to w itness 
the transaction. 'I'hc j) 0 (ir man spread his ra!j;i:cd 

mantle on the irround, and laid on it a few striiej:s ’ 
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of beads and some native-made ornaments, valuable 
to bim,* but on which the baiicbty noble would 
scarcely deii;n to cast bis eye. I’lic father sii'bed to 
see Ids look of scorn, lie then drew from Ids tat- 
tered skins, \\ldcli lie bad brought w'itb bim, and on 
wldcb be reposed at night, a small dirty bag con- 
taining a few more strings of half-worn beads,' and 
jilaced them beside the fonner : these were borrowed. 
'J’lic scornful look was again repeated. He then took 
from his arms two old co[>per rings, and rings of the 
same material from his ears. The chief answered the 
anxious eyes of the now (lesponding father with a 
frown, ami an indignant shake of the head. lie then 
took from his neck the only remaining link of heads 
which he possessed, and which it was evident he had 
worn many a year. 'Phis, with an old, half-worn 
knife, be ailded to the oH'ered ranson. It was bis 
all ; and it is impossible ever to forget the cxprc.ssion 
of those eyes, which, though from national habit 
would not shed the tear of sorrow, were the index 
of the deepest anxiety as to the result. Neither the 
man nor bis ornaments excited the smallest emotion 
in the bosom of the haughty chief, who talked with 
those around bim about general affairs, maintaining 
the most perfect indifference to the object of patcmal 
agony bcl'ore his eyes, lie at last arose ; and being 
solicited by one who feU something of a father’s 
love, to pity the old man,' who had walked nearly two 
hundred miles, and brought his little all to purchase 
his own children, he replied, with a sneer, that' one 
had died of cold the jireceding winter, and what the 
father offered for the other was not worth looking at ; 
adding, “ 1 want oxen.” “ 1 have not even a goat,” 
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rej)rK.‘(l the liitlur. A siirli— it was a heavy sijjh - 

hurst IrDiii liis hosuin : une chad, aiul not •periuilted 
even to see thi* other witli liis eyes. The ehiid 
walked oU', while the man sat leaninii' his head on 
the palm ol’ hi> liuht Iiand, and his >'U’s fixed on 
tlK*^irr()imd, a|»parently lost to every ihinnj; l)ut liis 
renuiinimji' son, nt)w douhly dear ji'om the lo'^s o| his 
brother, and he, ala> ! lar.lMWond his power to rcsc'ue. 
()n lakiiiir up his mantle to ritire, he and his |iarty 
hi*in^‘ ohliired to have earl\ to n‘tnrn to tl»e plai-e 
whenc(‘ thev came, he was tohl to he ol irootl eheer, 
and an cHort would he made to iiit his son. lie 
stailh'd at the sound, thnwv his manth* at my feet, 
and spreadin:r out his hand to what he had oHered, 
.said, “ 'I'ake these, my father, and |)ity nu‘.” “ llelain 

them I'or yoursi’lf,'” was tin* reply, lie kissed lh(‘ 
hand of his pledged heiu'I’actor, and dej)art(‘d, .sayini;, 
K1 fl{( /Id If! horah'f}. 1 shall have* slumlK r/’ (peace 
ol’ mind.) 

In the course of the follow inir day, a favourable 
moment was somjht to brim: the ease hilore the 
kimr, lie in>lanlly ordiM'id his brother, the indi- 
vidual who possess<‘(l the hoy, to wait u|)on me, 
which he ])romj)tly did; and t>u nceivinir several 
jumnds of a valuahh* kind of head, he immediately 
desjiatched a messcncrca* to hrimi' the h(jy, who was 
at a distance, and win; ariTved the followimr dav. 

On my return to and iij»|(ioaeliiir^ the 

l)a^e ol’ one ol’ those hills amidst \\hi« h the town lay 
emUosomed, a human heinu: was seen rushimr down 
the steej) towards the wairons, *with a raj»idity wdiieh 
led us to lear that she would I’all headlong. Every 
eye was u])un her, while some said, “ It is the alarm 
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of war.” The wagon-driver, who sat by me, most 
emphatically exclaimed, “ It is a woman, either run- 
ning from a lion, or to save a child.” Ves, it was 
the mother. She had heard from some of the j)arty 
who preceded, the wairons that morning, that her sou 
was there: she had ascended the hill behind wlach 
the town lay, and ga/ed till the W’agon emerged , i'rom ’ 
a ravine. Frantic with joj-, she ran breathless to- 
wards me. To j)rcvent her coming in contact with 
the wagon wheels I sprang to the ground, when she 
seized my hands, kissed and bathed them Avith her 
ti'ars. She s[)oke not one word, but wei)t aloud for 
joy. 1 ler son drew near, wben she instantly rushed 
forward, and (•lasjH’d him in her arms. 

In the fre<iuent intercourse I had with Mosclekatse, 
he was very inquisitive. The missionary, as an in- 
structor of the natives in Divine truth, was to him a 
mysterious character, lie asked me if I could make 
rain. I rcfeired him to the (Jovernor of the uni- 
verse, who alone could give rain and fruitful seasons. 
T'mbatc was more than once called to bear his testi- 
mony as to our operations and manner of livirjg at 
the Kuruman. Our leaving our own countr)' for the 
sake of the natives, obedient to the will of the in- 
visible Being whose character I had described, was to 
him a bewildering tact ; for he did not aj)pcar to 
doubt my Avoi-d : and hoAv we could act independently 
of our soA'creign, or withe nt being bis emissaries, he 
could not understand : but his greatest puzzle was, 
that I had not seen my king, and could not desc/ibe 
his riches, by the mnnlier of his flocks and licrds. I 
tried to explain to him the character of the British 
government, the extent of our commerce, and the 
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uood our nation \va^ (loinir in si-ndin'j: the (lospi’l 
of’ pcaco and >;d\ation to the nations which d^now not 
(iod ; and told liiin also, that otir kiiiL^ too had his in- 
stiuctors, ti) tcacli him to st‘rvi‘ that (J(^d who alone 
was ‘‘ Kinu: ol kimrs, and Kimr ol'thc h^‘i\(‘ns.*' “ Is 

voifr kiuLT like me /’* he a^ked. 1 wa*- >orrv I could not 
i4ive liim a >atis1‘actory repl\ . W lu ll I docrihed the 
hles'-ed eircct> <»!’ peace, llje popuh>UMU“xs ol* my own 
country, the indu'-try ol* the people, tiu* numluM* 
<»! shee|) and cattle da.ily slauiihtered in the urcat 
towns, the rciuninj passion ai:ain hurst idrth in the 
exclamation, ^our nation must Ik* teriihU* in haltle ; 
yon must ttdl your kinu 1 wish to live* in peace.” 

I Ik- day alt(‘r this coincrsation he caiiii* to nu‘, 
attcndccl hy a party ol his warriors, who remained at 
a short di'-tance* liom us, dancinir and siiminu:. "riudr 
yells and sliouts. their lantastic lea|)s, and distorted 
iresluies. W(Mild ha\(’ im|M’( ss*ifl a strani»cr with the 
id('a tliat they wei'c more like a crmipany ol liciids 
than men. Ad<lres>in:f me, he said, “ I am a kinic, 
hut you are Maclmhane, and I am come to sit at \our 
teet Jor instruction.’ his was sta'^onahle; lor inv 
mind liad just lu'cn occupie*d in contemplatimr the 
miseries oi the savaire* slate*. I spoke much on man's 
ruin, and man's redemption.* “ \\ hy,'* he a^ked, 

“ are yon so earnest tliat I ahandiai all war, and not 
kill men?” “Look on 1.Jie human hones whieh lie 
scattered over vour chnninions.” was mv reiilv. 

Ihey s])cak in awlnl lanirnaire, and to me ihev say, 
Whosoever slieddetli man s hlood, hy man also shall 
his blood he shed.'” This was’fearlul lamiuaire in the 
ears of sueh a murderer, “ You say,” lu* added, 

“ that the dead will rise auaiii.” AJy remarks on tliis 
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subject were stiirtliii^ in the ears of a savage, and he 
interrupted me lij' hastily assuring hie that he would 
not^o to war. Whil^ we were yet speaking, a body 
of Machdha soldiers advanced, and bowed behind 
their shields ,Ht a distance, to wait his awful nod. The 
Kntoto (married man) their leader then addressed 
him in language and attitude the most Hupjdiant.' 
'I'lie burden of the petition was, “ Permit u.s, O king 
of heavens, to obtain new shields;” in other words, 
“ y\Uow us to go and attack some distant town, to 
aitquire new sjioils and fresh glory.” This was an 
inauspicious moment for these ambitious men. Turn- 
ing to me, the monarch said, “ You see it is my 
]ieojile who wish to make, war,” and instantly dis- 
missed them from his j»resen(;e. 

As lie was rather jnofusc in his honorary titles, 
e.sj)eeially in calling me a king, 1 reijucsted him 
rather to call me teacher, or anything but. a king. 
‘‘ 'I'lien,” he said, “Shall 1 call you my father?” 
“ Yes,” ] rejoined, “ but only on condition that you 
be an obedient son.” This di’cw from him and his 
nobles a hearty laugh. When I recommended a 
system Avhieh would seimre not only safety, but 
plenty to his iieojile, without the unnatural one of 
keeping iqi a force of many thousands of unmarried 
wai-riors ; he tried to convince me that his people 
were haj)])y, and to a stranger they might ajipear so, 
for, alas f they dared not let any murmur reach his 
ear ; but I knew more than he was aware of. I knew 
many a couch was steeped with silent tears, and 
nnmy mi acre stained With human blood. About ten 
minutes after the conversation, a lovely boy, the son 
of one of his many wives, sat smiling on my knee. 
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(•arc ssin::: nu^ as it T were Jiis own lather. A^? some 
of the' kiiJir's liareih were' seatecl^neae: 1 askeef the hoy 
wliieh was his inotlier. Jle sliook his little head and 
siudic'd. I a-‘ked no iikji'c', hut leanu'd soon alter 
tliat tlie Minther, who wa*' the daui:lite> of a captive 
chieK was a siipc'iior wcMuan, and look the lil)erty ot 
feinont^tiatinir with iier lord on the multitude oi his 
eoneuhines. One' morning >he was draLr;j:ed out of 
l.er hou>e, and her hc'ad severed rnan her body. 

'^I'he han|»ine» ot the kimr and his subjects apiu-ared 
to he entirely deri\T‘d Iroin their sueeess in war, and the 
reward oI a wile \\a> a sfimnlus to his men to mul- 
ti[)ly the ir victims. Days of feastimr were' held, when 
they irlutied the’mselves with fle'sh. 'Jdi(' hloody hosvl 
wa> the! portion of those who eou^ count the tens 
then had slain in the day of battle. One eveminir twe) 
men liore towards me an ('uonnoiis ha-^ket. It was 
the rovid di>h sent from the presence of his rnajc'sty. 
"riie eonte’nt>, smokinur blood, apparently as rajuid as 
if it laid ju>t come Irom the arterit's of the o\, and 
mixed with sausaires of sue't. I aeknow le*di:-ed the 
honouj* h.e wished to eonler, hut hcLTired to he excused 
jiartakiui*' of so lordly a dish, as I never ale blood 
uhen 1 could L^’t anvthiiiL^ else. This refusal irave 
ju'iii'ct siitisliiilidii, wlu’ii tlic wholf lircast dl’ an ox, 
well stt'Wid, was iniiiic’diiitc'ly stn( in i(> |tla(.r. As 
Jidtliincr can be returned, tfie bearers oJ’ tin; snuiUinji' 
jnesent, and others wlio wer^ standing romid it, bad 
scarcely beard that they nii^bt do wliai they ])lt;ase(l 
with ‘it, wlien they rusbefi uj><»n it, .-ecjojant? it. up 
with their bands, inukini: a noise ecjnal to a dozen 
hungry boc:s around a wcli-filk*<l trousib. 

On niy journey to and from tliis polite, and, I 
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might truly arid, LTratefiil barbarian, I received great 
attentioii, and exj)osed to no annoyance. Having 
to pass througli a (‘oiintry lull of lions, a number of 
\varriors constantly attended tlie wagons, wlioin I 
supplied with food out of the numberless jirescnts of 
milk, grain, and slaughter oxen winch I liad re^dved 
from their munificent master. On more than one 
occasion as many as fifty dishes were brought from a 
village and ])laced before me ; but the Matabele escort 
could not conceal Ibeir strong passion for meat, and 
when 1 gave them the leg or shoulder of an ox, they 
immediately kindled a fire, ^nto the centre of whicli 
the whole leg would be thrown, and oc(*asionally 
turned with a long pole. After being burned and 
roasted some indies dee]), it was dragged forth ; and 
as soon as it was suflicicnlly cool to allow of its being 
seized with their hands, they s(juatt(‘d on the ground 
around it, and raising it to a level with their mouths, 
each tore otf a piece, and the mass might be seen 
moving to and fro, a(*cording to the success of the 
teeth in seizing a firm hold. When they had pene- 
trated to what was too raw, it was thrown agaui into 
the fire for a second course. I never saw them eat 
raw flesh, as some have aflirined to be their practice. 

To these facts, extracted from a voluminous jour- 
nal, my limits will only permit me to add one picture 
more of Ijcatlicnism, cafculated to awaken all the 


symyat{ues of an culi^litfeoed \!aM. I m 

no one of my readers would tliarik me for a uiinvite 
description of manners and dress, sitodi ronld 
cite disgnst, and de A of revenge and the ]P”"« to'® 
of cax^ital crimes, in which there is a com ina 
all that is ferocious, horrid, and cruel. The follow ^ a 
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(Inscription of tlicir mode of warfinv inul trcatnu'iil 
of captives cannot bnt excite the (l6f'j)esl sVinjaithy 
tt»r the millions of our fellow men who are [Jerishinii: 
thus awtully lor lat k of know ledire in llu* dark reuions 
ot this heniirlited world. The Matahcl;’ were not 
sativlfcd with !simpl\ captminir catth*; Jiothin^ less 
tTian tJie entire suhjuLration or tU‘struction of the 
vaiupiislu'd could <|Ueuch theii' iusatiahU* thirst for 
power. 'rhu> when they compjcrcd a town, tl»e ter- 
ritied inhahilauts were drivi'u in a mass to the o\it- 
skirts, when tlu‘ parents and all the married women 
Wire slaiuihti’red on the spot, Sueh as dared to he 
hrave in tlu' detence <»! their t(*wn, their wives, and 
their childien, are reserved for a still more terrible 
(hath ; diy ‘jirass, saturated with fat, is titd round their 
nalvi‘d h()di('>, and thin set on tire*. *^rhe youths and 
^irls are loj'idi'd a> hc’a'^ts of burden with the spoils 
of the town, to be marched to the homes of their 
\ictors. I) the town be in an i'^olated p(;sition, the 
helpless intants are l ither leit to ju rish witli InniLrer, 
or to he devoured hy luasts o|' pn-v. On such an 
event,. the lions scent th(' slain and leave their lair. 

J he hyenas and jackals •(*mer|i(’ from their lurkin*j; 
j)laces in broad day, and rc\'cl in the cartia;re, while a 
(doud ot vultures may lu* st'en (h'sccndiiiir on the 
livinir JUk] tlic ficad, and lioldini; a caniixal on lininan 
Slionld a sns|)ii'ion auisn in tlu' siivairc )>osoiii 
that \hcse lu-ljdfs.s innocents^nay I'all into the liamisof 
friends, they will j)reveiit this hy eolicctin;: them into a 
fold, find after raisinu: over them a pile of hrushwood,- 
apjily the flaminii torch to it, wlien the town, hut lately 
the scene of mirth, heconies a heap of ashes. 6 
Christians of England ! can you, as subject.s of Divine 
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love, as possessing the blessed Gospel of the Son of 
God, ttnd as holding his last commission from the 
Mount of Olives to ])ublish it to the ends of the earth, 
— can you gaze on tliese fields of human blood, these 
regions of unutterable woe, without emotion ? Ah ! 
bretliren, could you behold the scenes your mission- 
aries witness, you would wake up with a power of 
j)ity which woidd impel- you to deeds of Christian 
compassion, compaicd with which your j)ast exertions 
would appear as nothing. 

Having resolved on returning, Moselekatse acrconi- 
jianied me in my wagon a long day’s journey to one 
oi' his ])i'ineipal towns. 1 le soon became accustomed 
to the jolting of an African wagon, and found it conve- 
nient to lay his well lubricated body down on my bed, 
to take a nap. On awaking, he invited me to lie 
down beside him ; hut 1 begged to be excused, pre- 
ferring to enjoy the scenery around me. • Two more 
days we spent together, during which I renewed my 
enti'eaties that he would abstain from war, j)romisiug 
that one day he should be favoured with missionaries, 
which he [)rofesscd to desire. Having obtaincfl fj-om 
me my telescope, for the |)urpose, he said, of seeing 
on the other side of the mountains if Dingaan, the 
king of the Zoohis, whom he justly dreaded, was 
apin’oaching, I bade him farewell, with scarcely a 
hope that the Gos[)cl could be successful among the 
Matabele, until there should be a revolution in the 
government of a monarch who demanded that hom- 
age which ])ertains to God alone. A few motnents 
before 1 left him, I remarked that it was the duty of 
a wise father to instruct his son ; and as he called me 
Machobaue, 1 thought it right again to warn him, 
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that if he did not cease from war, and restrain his 
lintuna (nobles) from perpetratinjr their seeVet and 
dreadful cruelties on the ahorijrines, he might exijce.t 
that the eternal God would frown upon him, wIumi 
the might of his power would s'Oon he J.»rolven, and 
the Imnes of his warriors would mingle with those 
tfiev hi*(l thein.'-elves sealtere<l over his desolate dt)- 
minions. To this solemn exhortation he only rejilied, 
“ J’ray to your (iod to Keep me trom tin* power of 
Dingaan.” After a journey through the country al- 
ready deserihed, |)re.''erved amid many (lanu:ers from 
beasts of prey, 1 arrived safely at home after an ab- 
sence of two months, and found Mrs. M. and our 
family, w ith Mr. Hamilton, well, and chei red with the 
continued display of the Divine blessing on the Ki 
man mission. 
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Tim countn" liad boon blessed with siicb plentiful 
rains that fields and jrardens teemed \’titb plenty, 
such as had not been exjiei icnced for several years. 
'J’he ancient ramjiarts of snjierstition had been broken 
tbrou{j:b by our (Hinvei ts, and many others, who could 
see no reason why t lie productions of their field and 
t^arden labour should bo confined to the varieties of 
their native ijraiii {Hojeus .sorghuin), ]>nmpk ins, kidney 
beans, and water melons, the only vegetables culti- 
vated by their forefathers. Instead of inirchasing a 
very inferior tobactui from the Bahuriitsi, who were 
no longer able to supjily the mai’ket, having imitated 
our exam])le of leading out wa'ter, they began to plant 
it themselves, and it soon became a profitable article 
of traffic, as it had formerly been to those who lived in 
a better wStft’ed countiy. They also thankfully ac- 
cepted the seeds and })Iants of g-rain and vegetables w'e 
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had introdumi, wlu*at, l)aiU*y, pola- 

tops, carrots, onions ; and they also j»lantc<l iViii,l tre es. 
As the course ol’ our \vater-dit(*h “.donir the side of a 
liill a|)|K‘ared as it tlu* stream ascended, several of the 
natives set to work in irood earnest, aiid^ cut eoursi's 
leadwiir directly up hill. hopiiiLC the water woidd one 
i1;iy follow'. J^louiihs, harrows, spades, and mattocks 
were no Ioiilu*!* viewed as tl^i* implements of a certain 
caste, hut as the* indispcn.sahle auxiliaries to existence 
and comfort. Tlie man who helorc* would have dis- 
dained to he seen emraired in .such an occuj)ation and 
with such a tool, was now thaidvlul t(» have it in his 
power to l)uy a spade*. 

The spiritual afl'airs of* the* station kept pace* with 
exterjial improveanents. 'i'he* house of (Jod (‘ontinned 
to he well tilled ; and thoui^h the* strouL^ e\cit(‘mcnt 
which prevailed in the early part of 1^2!^ had suh- 
sided, knowledi^e was on the^ increase, a i:'rowinL;; 
seriousness was ohseiwahle, and theie* was every reason 
for cncouraLremcnt . Ih'oeri’ss was made in readinir, 
w.hicf incivased niy anxiety to make a revi> 
the iLTOspel of Luke, especially as it was necessary for 
me to visit Cape 'I'ow ii. 

As soon as the seeonel mission-house was finished, 
and oe*cuj»ieel hy Mr. iJamilton* ihe; foundaliorj of a 
plae'c of worshij) was' laid. ^J liis was coinme‘ne*e*d 
early in the year 1830, aP* the ^|j. 

Milfen, the mason, who (‘Ujsiired to devote his spare; 
time, from traelimr in tlic interior, to the hiiildim; of 
the vall.s. l'hi.s edifier, however, from loe:al eireuiii- 

• .Maizt; I almrnliiiit uu* .Mataiitlv, where it does 

not require irr^^^■ltiM)l ; also a lin». s v l>eun, tl,« 

jxids oi' which ^^row uiulvr ^ruuiid. aiid are « arthed up like potatoes. 
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stiuiccs, and till* (lifliculty of |)ro(‘miiii: tiiiilx r, \>as 
not rinislied tilt several years arierwards. • Tlu* ae- 
eoinpanyini^ drawinu: irives a lard’s cyi* view of the 
station, with the chapel, as con»])leted in and 

the t’rontispieee is a correct view of tlu* s]>ot on 
w]iu*l liapel and inir sioii-liouses stand. 'J'he 

•buihfyi^s are of blue or dove-coloured limestone, 
and thatched with reid and straw. The place ol' 
worship may l»e easily distimrnished helween the 
mission-houses, and tin* more distant huildinL:s ar<‘ 
the trader’s shop, the smith’s ibriic*, and school-hou.st*. 
'JTe lol’ty trees ojiposite an a species ot willow, pe- 
culiar to the (hiriep or Orange Kiver; alonj: tlu* roots 
of these trees runs a watercourse, live leit wide hy 
two d(’(‘p, and heyoiul arc the gardens and valhy 
irrouiul. The watercourses were L^n ally < \t(*ndc(l, not 
only lor purposes ol' irrii^ation, hut to drain the e\fen- 
.sivi valley intended to he hn^imht into cultivation ; 
a native walei-liscal was a|>poinl(*d tc» take care o!‘ 
them, and r(‘warde(I hy those po-^scssiuL^ a:ardens 
dependent on irriiration. 

Ilaviiiir tliUti been permitted to witness some of the 
effects of the introduction ol tlu* (iosj)el anuai^ the 
lieclmanas, and havimr accomplishcci a tiauslation of’ 
the (jiospel of Luke, and ot’ ])r. Brown's Sciij»lur(‘ 
Texts,* I repaired with my lamily to Cap*’ 'I’own, by 
way of Aliroa Bay. BefcAV leaviiiir tlu- Kuruman, 

I signified that it was my\intention to collect sub- 
scriptions amonj: the friends in the C olony, towards 
the building of our new jdace of worship. When this 

* Thr jiritilini' <«1' this wnrk wus .-ifeTw. aud its 
placv .sii|)j)Iit cJ by l]:c* Scriptwrf ii'vl in llic 

and ntluT sclioola. 


'J, O 
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was made known, a nund)cr of the natives cheerfully 
came forward, and hegs^d to add their mite to so 
important a work. Some subscribed oxen, others 
goats, and a few money, though it was still very scarce 
among them,, and a number engaged to give some 
months’ labour. We left the station for the Colony, 
and on arriving at Philipolis, we were not a little de- 
lightcd to meet at the house of Mr. Mclvill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baillie, of our society, destined to the Becliuana 
mission, and Messrs. Rollaud and J.iemue, from the 
Paris l^rotestant Missionary Society, al.so aj)pointed 
to labour in the interior. To us, so long accustomed 
to feel as if out of the world, and comj)aratively for- 
gotten, the .season was one of great reli'cshment to 
our souls. The accession of so many new labourers 
was an answer to many prayers, and while they pro- 
ceeded to the Kiiruman, we went on our way rejoicing 
in the assurance that as the work of conversion had 
commenced, a glorious day of grace was dawning on 
the Bechuaua tribes. 

After arriving at Graham’s Town, where T left my 
family while I visited several of the missionary s^itious 
in Katir-laud, and then some of those within the Co- 
lony, we reached Cape Town, in October, 1 830. From 
the infant state of typogra])hy in that place, I found 
it necessary to apjdy to ISir Lt)wry Cole, then gover- 
nor, t6 allow the Gospel of Luke to be printed at the 
government printing-otJicc. This request was cheer- 
fully acceded to, but com])ositors were wanted. This 
circuiiistance, with the promise of an excellent print- 
ing press, which Dr. Philip had in his possession for 
our mission, was a strong inducement for me to learn 
])rinting ; and being joined by Mr. Edwards, who was 
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oriirinally dcstiiu'd to thr Jiocliuana nnssioii, and how 
a|>j)ointc‘d to p) tlinv, tlu* work was coniplftt'd iindi r 
the kind su|K*riiitt‘Hdv iUT‘ ol’ Mr. \ an (U* Zandt. "J’iit* 
pajK-r was .'-upi’dicd hy the British and Koreiirn liihh* 
Society, hy whom also otlu'r iiK’idiaital t^\pi*nse.s were 
detiJiyed, which was only a precursor ol the l>o()ii 
Since 4*ohierri‘d hy that nt)hle institution on the Be- 
(‘huana mission, tlie iVuits ^ifwliiidi will Ik* reapi'd hy 
irc‘nerati<»hs yet nnhorm A '-mall hymn-hook was 
also |)rintcd in the lanirnaire. 'The'-i* labours were 
scarcely comphtid, when a se vere attack ol bilious 
fever, t)ecaNioiu‘d hy ovi‘r exertion in the hottest 
season of the year, hroiiLrht me ve ry low ; hut thouLdi 
I was so wt*ak as to he (‘onvt ved on a mattress on 
hoard ship, u\\ health was much improved hy a four- 
teen days’ roie.rh ]»assair(‘ to Alp>a Bay. Sickness 
amom:’ onr oxen, in addition to .Mrs. M/s (’ontiiK‘m(*nt, 
detained us some time* at BetlTelsdoip, frean when<*e, 
a(*c()mj»ani(‘d hy Mr. and Mr>. I'^dwaids, we journeved 
to the Kuruman, wiien* we arrived m .lime, 

Ne\er since missionaries enter(‘d tlie eonntrv was 
.such treasure e*<jnvcyed lo the mission as on the 
jireseul oceasion, for we hrou.irht with us an edition of 
the (iosjK‘1 ot Luke, and a hymn-hook in the native 
lanpiaire, a printimr press, ty|)e, paper, and ink, 
besides liaviiur obtained very liberal subscriptions 
from the friends in ( ape Town, and othei- parts of 
tin* Colony, towards tlie erection of a place* ol wor- 
ship. In adelition to this. Mr. Edwards’s knowledj^e 
and experience in carjienterim^ and huildini: rendered 
him not only a very efficient labourer, hut a seitson- 
ablc assistant in the e.vistim: state of the mission ; and 
his superior skill was afterwards called into operation, 
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iu raising the roof of tlie largest mission chapel in 
South Africa, which, in that remote region, in the 
absence of cranes, required all the muscular force we 
could collect. This was a new era in the mission, 
and the press was soon called into operation, when 
lessons, spelling hooks, and catechisms were pivfmred 
for the schools. Although many of the native's hau 
been informed how books were j)rinted, nothing could 
exceed their surpri.se when they saw a white sheet, 
after disappearing for a moment, emerge spangled 
with letters. After a few noisy exclamations, one 
obtained a sheet with which he hounded into the vil- 
lage, showing it to every otie he met, and asserting 
that Mr. Edwards and 1 had made it in a moment, 
with a round black hammer (a printer’s ball) and a 
shako of the arm. The description of such a juggling 
j)rocess soon brought a crowd to see the “ segatisho,” 
(press,) which has since proved an auxiliary of vast 
imj)ortance to our cause. 

Great was our joy to find, on our return after a 
year’s absence, that Mr. Hamilton, our veteran bro- 
ther, was well, and that the station continued in a 
prosperous state. Our two French brethren had 
suffered severely from an attack of illness, but were 
recovering. JMr. Rolland had gone to look out for a 
station among the Bahurutsi, from whom he returned 
with 'a very flattering report ; and immediately the 
necessary preparations were made for commencing 
operations at Mosega. 

Among the treasures brought with us froi’n the 
Colony, was a box of materials for clothing, for the en- 
couragement of such as were making efibrts .to clothe 
themselves. This was the first supply of the kind, and 
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nntliioir could he more seiisomihk to a peoj)le just 
heLrinninir to emerge iVom hiirharism, the impover* 
ish(‘d remains ol s(‘al1cred Irihes, hut tin* tirsl-liuits 
ol the (iospel aiitoiiir (he Hechiianas. I'lie needy 
were supplied, and many a lii‘art was made irlad. It 
is iyipos-ilile I'or lh(‘ autlioi to revert ^o that inte- 
<('stiir^ s('as()n, without reeallint: with liralitude the 
memory of‘ one who took the livtlii'sl int(‘ri‘st in 
th(* Jhchuanas. 'fo the late Mi^s the con- 

stant and heloved Iriend olMrs. M., we wi*re indehted 
lor aclivi‘ (‘xcrtions amoni:s( th(‘ Iriends in the eon- 
Lneiralion ot‘ (Jrosvcnor-street Chapel, Manchester, 
not only in proeurinir this token «)! kindness lor the 
poor natives, hut suhseipKMit supplii^s ; she also col- 
li*et(‘d a sullicient sum to suj)|)ly ns with a small 
fount of type; services recorded in (lie annals of* (lie 
li('avenly world w hith(‘r she is irone. 

liavinir thus obtained inati wals to work upon, and 
Mrs. M. now havinir the ifl'cclive co-op(*ration of 
Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. liaillii*, a sewinir school, on a 
much larirer scale than laiore, was carrii‘(l on, to 
the LO’eat comt’ort and improvement of the halivi»s, 
Tlie men asi- ot our coiiirrciratioii oliliirrd us to huild 
an additional wiirz to tin- c.liaprl, and si'vond mem- 
bers weie received into the ehrtreh. 'I'liis seasf>n ol" 
l)leasure was not witliont some alloy, for the small-j>ox 
entered the eoimtry, and "the epidemie, with^whicdi 
old ^nen only were previmis^- aeipiainted. swept away 
many of the iidiahitunts ; and aiin^iej: those who died 
on (jur station was one of my own ehildren. 'I’liis 
was a fearful visitation, and ajfj>eared to have been 
first brought by the wreck of a eommundo, which 
reinnied from an attack on Moseickatse. 
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Bcreiid Bcrciid, liibouriiijr iindcT an unaccountable 
delusion., that lie was destined to sweep Aloselekatse, 
anti his t^anj^ of blood-guilty warrioi’s, tVoui the tine 
pastures and glens of tlie Ihikone country, and thus 
cinanci(>atc the ahorigines from their thraldom, col- 
lected a heferogeiieous multitude of (Iriquas from 
every jiaily exeejit that of Waterhoer, Corannas, and 
t)thcr tribes, with sentiments as varied as the costume 
they wore, hut unanimous in their enmity to the 
Matahele king, and sallied forth on what he con- 
sidered a noble but daring enterprise, whicdi he might 
well expect would immortali/e his name as a bene- 
factor of mankind. He had not, however, counted 
the cost, nor thought of the danger of joining hands 
with the wicked ; and unfortunately his valued mis- 
sionary, tlie Rev. T. L. Ifodg.son, of the Wesleyan 
Society, whose well-known superior judgment and 
prineijiles of love and njcrcy would have prevented 
the catastro])he, was absent from the station. The 
cavalcade of wagons and horsemen, with their maga- 
xwes of destruction, moved towards the dominions of 
the haughty tyrant, while the company received fresh 
accessions from the Barolongs and others, wBo ex- 
pected to come in for a share of the spoil. Suc- 
cess attended their ‘ arms, while the lovely land- 
scape seemed to invite them to become lords of the 
wide domain, which hafl* groaned under a t3Tant’8 
rod. Moselekatsc and Ips nobles were taken by*sur- 
prise, and the “ mighty Elephant” was ready to take 
refuge in his native jungle. The men who defqpded 
his outposts teeming with cattle, either fell or fled in 
consternation, till the mass of captured cattle became 
too unwieldy to be guarded even by such a force. 
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Tilt' jiiiilit ol' I'at oxen, anti tlic Itwinji o)' Uiiu', capti- 
vated tlicir souls; nianv an evil eve was lixitl tin tlic 
spoil, and anxioly to obtain Ihr larirr^l sban* Iv^an 
to rankle in tin' bn'a^ts of the victors. 'I'hcy liad 
slanirhtcrt'd and eaten to tlie lull, "fbe I’einale |»ri- 
soi^'is bad warned lb<‘in ol’ tbeir dani/cr. “ Shall a 
•Kalif;dare ti» iizbt with a (iri<|na V'' wa*- tiu' cMiiin^r’s 
watcliwonl ; but amidst tbe rt'clvl(‘>;> band I here WiW 
([uakimr lu'arls, and consciiaici's enawiiej: like tbe 
worm tliat dietb not. N\ itiiont a picket, a scnliiu'I, 

or a watch, all scll-sccnrc, they tell a‘*b‘cp. licfore 
tlic mornini: dawned, ju>t as the wanim: moon dip|H‘d 
behind the mountain peak, a cbosi'n band o( vcdc'ran 
Matabck' rolled ov(‘r the slumU'rimr host, scattcrinir 
con/usio/), terror, and dcalli. While many iu‘V(T 
awoke, some tlrd in wild dismay; and when tin* cur- 
tain ol’ iiiLdil was withdrawn, a scene was exhibit'd 
I li^ive tbe imairination ol’ tlu'*readcr to dt'pict. 

In a lew days fierend. ol’ whose sincerity wo owe 
couhl doiibl, and whf> Jiad remai/icrl by fJic 
si)me (lavs’ joiirneN distant trnm the (•afa'»l f‘c»phe, heard 
the tale oi’ liorror ; and now , hall-convinced lh:it he 
was not the man to irive redemption to the llakone, 
returned, to b(* ”:reeted by the widow’s wail. It may 
not l)e impro[)er to state hcrc,*lhar whilcjhc soulhcnn 
portion of the MataheU* country was thus made the 
theatre of bloodslu'd, a lattre party of our jK'opIc were 
Ol! a hunting ixjiedition ii^tbe very centre of Mosek^- 
katse’s domains, and would have bi*('ii massacred, by 
a tom])any with wbieb they came in contact, but for 
the circinnstance of their beinjj from Uje Kuruman. 

It was about six months after these events, that our 
French brethren set off to Mosega, and havinj( led out 
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the water, they built a house, iiiid formed gardens, 
ii|rd by, -thousands of the Bahurutsi,"with the cheer- 
iffg prospect of successfully planting the standard 
of the Gospel amidst that people. But the rapid 
extension . ol‘ Moselekatse’s dominion — the cupidity 
and overbearmg conduct of his ambassadors, to 
Mokatla, chief of the J}ahurutsi — and the duplicity 
and cunning of the latter, who, it must be admitted, 
had but too good reason to dread so formidable a 
neighbour — soon compelled the missionaries to retire. 
The Bahurutsi afterwards fled from their country, 
which was taken hy the Matabele, and the brethren 
went to Motito,* of which a sketch is given in page 
42.'). As this ])lacc was within the. range of our 
labours, the brethren felt some delicacy in acceding 
to our proposal that they should settle there; but 
Dr. Philip, who had just then arrived, cordially re- 
commended the measure, and since that .time we 
have continued to labour in the most ])erfect harmony 
and aftl’ction. 

The Doctor also considered it advisable to ])lace 
Mr. Baillic, who had already made considerable pro- 
gress in the Sechuana language, at Tsantsabaiie, where 
a large j)arty of Bechuanas had congregated. While 
the Doctor *)vas with us, it was deemed proper to 
select from our candidates such as had ajiproved 
* themselves to the church t6 be baptized. Five made 
public profession of their -jiith in the Gosjiel. Mdst 
of these were foreigners, who, by the wars of the inte- 
rior, had, in the mysterious providence of God, been 

* Tin's spot, neariy forty miles N.N.E. of tiie Kuruman, was at 
tluit lime only a fountain, and is now a lovely village, containing 
a very considcraljlc population. 
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brought by a \v"cij* ll4?y kiu w not, Id tind an eternal 
home by becomins; I’ellow-citi/ens with tlie siunls, and 
ot‘ the household of (lod ; and olten did they endea- 
vour to deserihe, with native elo<|Uenee, the dislin- 
irnishini: love and mercy t)f that (jod who ha<l directed 
Iheii’ leet to the Knr\nnan tni-^ion. Mifmonyatsi, one 
^jl thcVe, some yiars alter died in tlu' laith. She was 
a Matabele (*a[)tivi‘. and had aceompanit d me tVom 
the interior: had remained mhiu' time in the service 
ol Mrs. .M., and early tlisplayed a rt‘adini'ss t«) learn 
to r(‘ad, with much (piickne^s of nndeistandinir. From 
the time of lu’r beiiej: united witli theVlmreli, till the 
day oi‘ her death, she was a livime c‘pistle ot the |)owcr 
of the (Jospel. Oik(‘, while visitinir tlu‘ sick, as 1 e»i- 
l(’re(l licr jiremises. I found her sitlim:* wl•e]linL^ with 
a portion of the word of (iod in lu-r hand. Addressim:: 
her, I said, “ My child, what is th(‘ cause of your 
sorrow ? Is the baby still unw(‘ll she re- 

plii'd, *' my hal)y is well.’’ “ ^’our motinr-in-law 
1 impiiivd. “ No, no,*’ sin* said, “ it i< my own dear 
mother, wlio bore me.” Here she airain e:ave vent to 
her ;rrief, and ln)l(lin'i' out the (iospc'l of Luke, in a 
liand wet with tears, slu* said, ** My mother will ncN(»r 
sec this word, sh(‘ will never hear this irood news !” 
She wept azain and airain, and Ami, “ Oln^my mother 
and my friends ! tiny live in beathen darkness; and 
shall they die without sivimr the li^ht which lias 
shone on me, and without {a>tiiej: that lov(! which 1 
liavc tasted ’;:'” Raisini: her ejes to heaven, shesiirlied 
a pmyer, and 1 heard the words a^^ain, My mother, 
iny mother !” 

Hiiswaslhe expression of th.e affection ot one of 
Afrie’s sable dainrhlers, whose heart liad been taufrht 
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to mourn over the ignorance of a far* distant mother. 

^Shortly ^fter this evidence of Divine love in her soul, 
I was called upon to watch her dying pillow, and 
nescended with her to Jordan’s bank. She feared no 
rolling billow. She looked on the babe to which she 
had but lately given birth, and commended it to^ the 
care of her God and Saviour. The last words I heard, 
from her faltering lips were, “ My mother.” 

The importance of intrbducing the Scripture Les- 
sons, already referred to, having been suggested by 
Mr. Miles, who also fomarded me a copy, 1 imme- 
diately set abodt a translation of this inviduuble work, 
which, after many years’ experience, I feel no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing an inimitable j>i'oduction for 
schools, and for building uj) con veils among the 
heathen, in the ab.scnce of the entire Scriptures. To 
spare my time for this object, Mrs. M., in April, 18.‘i.‘l, 
undertook a jouniey t() the (’olony, in order to see 
the children left at school near Graham’s Town, and 
to take another for education. On her return, al’ter 
an absence of five months, our printing-office was 
enriched w'ith a sujijily of lai’ge type, kindly furnished 
by the Directors. Our Bcchuana schools, inefuding 
those of Griqua Town and its out-stations, Motito, 
and other nurseries of education, vrere supplied with 
lessons, winch, w'e flattered ourselves, in that countiy, 
acre well jirinted. New juid enlarged editions of 
elementary works were ab'O jirinted, and portions, of 
the Scripture Lessons were turned off, each additional 
sheet being received by the readers with increqf,ing 
avidity. It was no uncommon thing to see the chil- 
dren around the printing-office door, waiting for a 
new sheet, and inquiring when additions were to be 
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made to their ^little treasures of knowledjie. We 
were visited at this time with refreshing showers of 
Divine blessing, and very considerable accessions were 
made to the number of believers. Strangers from 
distant tribes were received into the fellowship of the 
chi[dren of God. Among the.se, three very aged 
• wonftn, all grandmothers, were striking instances of 
the jHiwcr of Divine grace. One of them has finished 
her course since the autlmr came to Mngland. Al- 
though blind, the eyes of her understanding were 
opened by the entrance of that wnrd wliieh giveth 
light. From that tinn* till her dealli, a ]>erio(l of 
several years, she continued to adorn her prolession hy 
a consistent walk and eonveivation. Tlie intirinilic's of 
age prevented her attending public worship as often as 
she de.sired. Two or three months prior to her decease 
she was confined to the house, when, as .Mr. Fdwards 
writes, “ slu* appeared to dwII with delight on the 
marvellous gijodnes.s of the l^ird to her;” and adds, 

“Oil oiif ocT-nsioii, wli'.ii I ]ur. I i!ivi‘!\ l<» rs vtrain 

li\T, lli.'il -shi- iniu'li! in*t t \liiiusi her Srnsiltir ih.it slu* 

iw»t siirvixL-, .•^lu* atlintUiisluW al] wIjm licr liiink Idr 

fteriiity. A frw (ia\s hclun- Ikt clca’li slit* wished lu r cliildrt ii ici 
Ik* »rath('rt*(l tMiri-tlirr in Iht prc-srucf, disirint: to sj rak to thi*Tii 
beldn* .she h it thfiii. '1 ’Ih y surrouiuli ri lu r )m d ; :ii»d wIk ri iii- 
ioniied that all wen* presint, shf atidn thfin, ‘ My < liihln n, I 
wish you to know that I am ti> hr st'paratrd fr«»m hiit y-ni must 
not on tliat acentiui hr .surrowlu^* Do not muriour at. ihr th<Mi^'ht 
(jflny dreeasf. ’1 iir Lord lias s|)|n*d me iK»t a I*, u days ; Hr has 
taken care of me many Vrars, ami ha.s i vrr hn-n m* rcifui to me ; 1 
liave wanted ru) ''ood ihiii;jr. I know liiin it* \vht«rn 1 haie tni.sted 
the*salvatif*n of rny soul. My hope is fixed on .h sus Christ, whi> 
has died tor my sins ami lives to in*( rer ti-.-. I shall soon (lit* and 
]>eat r(‘st ; hut my wish is, that you will altt-nd to ihr-wr my wtirds. 
My ehihln ij, ht.ld fa.si your faith in ('hrist. rrust in him, love 
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liim, and let not the world turn you away from him } and Imwevt r 
you mny he reviled and troubled in this world, hold very fast tlm 
word of God, and faint not in jicrsoverinjr prayer. My last word 
is, .strive to live together in peace. Avoid disputes. Follow peaee 
with all, and cspoeially among yourselves. l,ovc each other ; com- 
fort each other ; assist and take care of each other in tlie Lord.’ 
After this chargd to her children, she said but little. Ilejlast 
words were spoken some hours before her death, when a ehiirch,, 
member, ever in attendtince at sick beds, called upon her. Site 
heard his voice, and said, ‘ Yes, I know thcc,Mogami, my brothijrin 
the Lord. I am goi.ng, but thou wilt remain. Hold fast the word 
of God. Turn not from his ways. And take a message to thy wife, 
my sister in the Lord, that she must use all diligence to ensure 
eternal life.’ ” 

Thus ended the career of Mamotlobogi, whom the 
author knew when her enmity to the gospel made her 
a terror to her own children ; but, in answer to many 
prayers, she was thus completely transformed. She 
was often seen leaning on a stick, led by a grand- 
child to the house of prayer. Let the reader contrast 
the above death-bed scene with the picture of heathen- 
ism given in page 367 of the present work. 

Another of these grandmothers, who had wallowed 
in the very sewers of heathenism, the dupe of all 
the supei-stitions of former times, had been an active 
agent of the wicked one in opposing the progress of 
tlie Gospel. As the representative of bygone ages — 
for the snows of many a year were seen through the 
mass of grease and dirt which adorned her head — she 
was regarded with revcrepce by the younger females 
on the station, as the oracle of ancient wisdom. She 
was w'ont to tell them what they knew not of ,the 
customs of their ancestors. Had she been a man, her 
contaminating influence would long have been ar- 
rested ; for there were those on the station whose 
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intliu'iKT would liavo driven Ikt to seek an asyhnu 
elst where, but she w.i> l)oriie w ill* l>eeau>e slu* \\a< a 
woman. She liated the very siLiht of the place ot' 
worship, and had tauiclit many ti» hlasj)lieme. One 
day she entered tin* c hapel in (pu'st ol a child, and 
wa^* constrained to >\{ a lew mimiti’N/ Sin* ha<l not 
'heani many sent(‘nces, when ^h(‘ tied Irom the haled 
spot. Oil the Sal)hath rollowiie.r sh(‘ came a^rain, 
when all who saw her tell alarmed, It'^l violence was 
intended ajj;ainst some one; hut she ijnielly heard the* 
voice ol’inercT, and retired in an orderly manner. In 
the course of a few days she came to the autlior in a 
state bordering on distrac'tion. My sins, mv sins!*' 
was the lanima^e of her lips ; tears stivamin»; down 
her already 1‘iirrowcd cheeks. Her half frantic^ soul 
would hear no comfort, nor listen to any counsel. 
Nis^ht after niijrht she would call me out of bed, to tell 
lior what was to become of hiv soul. One day, meet- 
inp her in llic street, with l>oth liands nIic ixra?<|»e(l 
mine, and, as if her heart woidfl l»r«-ak, exclaimed, 
“To live I eannot — I eannut ilie.” A’.rain she wa-. 
directed to the l.amh of (iod, and the fountain ojiened 
for her sins ; hut she interrnpU d m<* hy sayins', 
“ You say the blood ut Christ cleanses I'rom all sins ; do 
you know the numher of mine ? Look to yonder uoassy 
plain, and count the blades of irra>s or tlie dioj»s of 
dew; these are nothin'.; ftt the amomit of mv Irans- 
grt'ssions.” After eontimtim; in thi^ >tate .several 
weeks, she was onahled to believe ; when the heiii'r who 
onec persecuted and cursed all who bore the C.'hristiun 
name, a mass of tilth, which htfd ^iven to her ha'j:irar(l 
and ajred form an unearthly htok, was found sittinj^ 
at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in her ri'jrht mind, 
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adoring the riches of Divine grace to one who was, as she 
would ^escribe herself, “like the mire of the street.” 
Remarking to her one day, that, from her constant 
attendance on every means of instruction, she seemed 
like the psalmist of old, desiring “to dwell in the 
house of the Dord for ever,” she replied, “ I am old in 
the ivorld, but 1 am still a child in the schvol of 
Christ.” <3he continued fervent in spirit; the sul)- 
ject of Divine mercy and love so coin])lc'tely ahsoi’h- 
ing all the powers of her mind, that wlien visited 
in seasons of affliction, it w’as difficult to elicit any- 
thing about her disease ; for, if her answer c‘om- 
menced with the flesh, it was cerUiin to end with the 
spirit. When siihscriptions were making for the 
Auxiliary Missionary Society, she one (la\ brought in 
her hand a mite, a pumpkin ; and when my wife 
remarked that she might retain it, and she uould put 
down her name for a small sum, her soul seemed to 
melt within her, while she asked, “ Who is so great a 
debtor to the Saviour as 1 am ? Is it too small ? I 
shall go and borrow' another.” This was verily the 
widow’s mite, and was doubtless followed by, the 
widow’s reward. 

Among numerous examples of the power of Divine 
grace, it ought to be particularly noticed, that poly- 
gamy, that formidable barrier to the siu'cess of the 
Gospel among barbarous /nations, has in numerous 
instances given way to the princi]'le sanctioned by 
Christianity. Submission to this law is the severest 
test to which a savage can be subjected. Wheivwve 
see a man, for conscience’ sake, parting with one or 
more favourite wives, ciui we deny him the credit of 
sincerity ? can we ilemaud a more satisfactory demon- 
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slration of tlie reality of the change? Ainonir the 
converts at Griijua Town was a Mosutn. wlioJIjad ten 
wives, and he cheerfully parted with nine, in ohedienee 
to the retjuireinents of tlie (ji)spel. I lu'lieve all the 
missionaries anion" the Hechiianas are unanimous in 
the «pinioM, that not only an elder, hut every inemher 
T)f tluvhurch, omrht to he “ the lnisl)an(l of one witi' 

and that the first wife should he considered as havin" 

• 

the riirlitfiil claim, imUss slu* \<)lmitarily rcnnnnci’s 
it, which has somcliiius (hnic. Of course it is 

imderstood that such arc j>rovidcd for hy tiu* hu>l)and 
as loiiLT as they continue unmarried. 

The A'illaires ol'llamhana, ahout eieht milt s distant, 
(‘ontainin;^ at that time u])wards of a thou and iidia- 
hitanls, were roirularly vi>ited hy one ol’ u> ; and from 
the time that the mission had been rtanoved, we had 
continued to jireach to that people, without any linit 
wlialever from our labours ; hut on thes(* a hlcs>inLr 
eventually descended, and many from amonir tlnaii 
have been added t(i the church. Thoc have made 
delitrhtful pro;.:n'ss in the know Icd'je ol’ Divine truth, 
and ha.ve iiali/.cd our hiirbot expectations. 'I’hey 
derived irrcat benefit from the mo>l inlelliL^cnt of our 
members, who residcfl aiiumir them, and lahoured 
for years, iiiHuenced only hy the eon.-lrainiiej: lovi* 
of Christ. 

Ahout this time, the stf;d .sown hy Mr. Ixaniie at. 
Alolito heiran aUo to spriuL^iup, to cheer him and his 
beloved partner in their solitary labour^. Nolwith- 
stamlin^r tbe.se pleasinsr indications, we were not 
without our troubles and enemies. W'e bad to inoura 
over a few who fell back into lieatheni.sm, and thus 
became stumhlinirblocks to otheis. (ireat forbear- 
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anw and charity require to be exercised towards such 
as hav^sbut just emerged from the grossest ignorance ; 
and it is not to be wondered at if, in studiously avoid- 
ing t6 break the bruised reed, some arc received 
even too weak in the faith. Many, alarmed at tlu> 
progress made by the “medicine of God’s word,” 
as they termed it, were loud in their com])laintfc|„bf tin 
new ordey of things which was introduced ; and some 
were so dcterminatcly opposed to this new word or 
doctrine, that they removed to a distance beyond the 
reach of the Christian atmosjihcrc. Some were con- 
cerned lest the water in the river which passed our 
houses might receive an infusion, and, beimj: drunk, 
transform them too. Ntnie of the chiefs of an\ indu- 
enee had then embraced Christianity, ami though they 
did not publicly opj)ose us, they wi’re of course jio 
advocates for a doetrinc wliieh, thougli, like a leaven, 
it was diffusing the 'blessings of purity and pciiee 
among the tribes, was dreaded by' the worldling ami 
huseivious. They tlid not, as lormerly, nianiicst any 
desire that we should leave the country, but on the 
contrary, w’oold deprecate such an event. Our itine- 
rating journeys became extended, and wc were 
ocftisionally visited by indi\iduals from a distance, 
who took with them some ]>ortion of the Avord of life 
which they had heard on the station, by which means 
the savour of the Gospel was spread. 

In .Tanuaiy, iJS.'k'), Dr.iAndrcAV Smith, at the head 
of an expedition to explore the iuteiior, sent by an as- 
Boeiatioii in C’ape Town, arrived at the Kuruman.i To 
myself, as aacH as mV wile, this was a dispensation of 
mercy, ordered by that gracious Providence, without 
A\hom a sparrow cannot fall to the ground. Domestic 
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affliction havin': coniiicllctl Mr. Edwards to visit the 
Colony, in addition to the increase of labow whieli 
necessarily devolved on me diirini: his ahseneo, ] had 
been induced to apply to translation atid printiiiL^ more 
closely than my stren^rth woidd allow, in the hotlest 
seuseu of the vear, duriii!: which mncli rain had fallen. 
Dr. S^loiind iiu' suHcrini:: (vain a attack ot’ in- 

tcnnitUMit lever; but by tl^c Divine blc-^inir (»ii bis 
medical skill, 1 was soon restored. Wbilt* the kAju- 
ditioift "as survt'viuLi' the btinkirs ol’ the KalaL'-arc 
desert, ]»rior to their visit to Moselekat'-i*''' dt)!uiiiions, 
Mrs. M. was, ai'tei* the birth ol’ a soil sadth idy taki'ii 
ill, and brouiL::bt to the very p*it(‘s oj* dcalb. The Doc- 
tor, when infornu'd of this, iininediati ly liastt iu'd to 
ivndt r all the relierin bi> power. Ilis tender syinpa- 
tliN and unr(’inittinL!‘ atti'ntion in that trying': ‘reason, 
durin;: whieb all hope of lu r reeo\fry more than onei' 
bad tied, can nev er be d from onr ::ralernl rwol- 
leetion, for in the midst ot’ bi^ aelixe ami litboritnis 
eni^airements at the beial ot the lApedition, be watched 
for several >ueec>>ive niubt- with iVaternal ^\inpath\, 
W’bat iipjnarcd t<» be the dvinir pilkiw of my beloved 
partner, nor <li<l be leave before sin- was out ol*danjj( r 
Wliile we devoutly a( kno\vIe<l;jr<- Jli- band. ‘‘ wlm 
bealelb all our disease>," vm cnnail but rtcord bow 
nuieb we owe to this intclliireid and cnteri>ri>inL: 
traveller, for the iintirin:: a.s.'jduity with wbir b be ix- 
erc ised bis prolessicjual skill, • 

Tbc kualsi disease was al.-o im vailinir on tbe station 
at this lime, and Dr. S, irreatlv endeare d birn-elf to . 
onri)cop1c in yfcncral l>y his henevoh iit cx<'rtion> juiioii'.: 
them. 'PIk’sc circum.'lancc!- , us well u'i a di.'casc amoii'.: 
a'- '2 I* 
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to oW ariring from the Wianee of the gms 
delainetthtm longer than he intended at the Kumman; 
but by his persevering diligence, it added materiallv 
to the objects of the Expedition, by enriching his col- 
lection of specimens. A regular correspondence had 
been kept up between our station and Mosclelcaitse, 
who had never in one instance wavered in the <confi- 
dence he placed in me sinqe my former visit. Messen- 
gers who had now been sent to him, having returned 
with a Matabele for the purpose of inviting the Expe- 
dition to proceed, the Doctor tliought my presence 
might facilitate his object, and was anxious for me to 
accompany him. Mrs. M., on the day of our depart- 
ure, was just able to rise from lier bed to hid us 
farewell, with the j)rospect of our being absent at least 
three months. A short time before this, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards had returned from the Colony with their 
family in improved health. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe the journey to 
the Bakone country with the interesting party who 
thus entered a new field of scientific research. At the 
Molapo we were met by Kalepi, one of Moselelfatse’s 
principal officers, who conducted us to Mosega, then 
in possession of the Matabele, where we were cordially 
received. Passing the Mariqua River, we arrived at 
the monarch’s abode on the Tolane river, whither he 
had retired to one of his cattle outposts during the 


* It is very common for cattle brought from a distance to suffer 
in this way before they become seasoned to the climate, andfaccus- 
tomed to the pasture. Tht missionaries, in their visits to Grahanrs 
Town and other plaees in the Colony, have been exposed to severe 
losses from a similar cause. 
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prevalence of an epidemic in the country, which, of 
course, appeared to him more I'atal in the larce tnwns 
than at a sequestered villajre. The limits of my pre- 
sent work will not allow me to (|uote from a lon^; 
journal, written duriiii^a residence of twoinontlis with 
Mcfteickatse. 1 had intended to acconqiany the Kx- 
pcdit«in while traversioi^ his territories, hut to this he 
objected, uri'in”: that 1 haii,<;one there helore, and that 
while he would send men to conduct Dr, Sinilli where- 
cver he wished to he couhl on no account dispense 
with my company. I was therefore constantly with 
him for two mouths, durinij which he visited in my 
wagon several of his towns. Many opportunities were 
tiuis afi'orded me of conversing with liim, and oldain- 
ing extensive information concerning the character of 
his peojde, the extent and nature of his despotic 
sway, and the deplorable state of the ahorigines, wlu) 
wei’i' either oppressed hy slavery, or compelled to take* 
refuge in the haunts of lions and hyenas. When I 
brought these melancholy etl'eets of his policy before 
him, he would reply, that they were owing to the 
ignogince and disobedience of his chief iikti, adding, 
that if missionaries came to rlwell with him, ^yicy 
would prevent these evils by teaching the peojde. 

From the fre*|uent conversations J had with him 
and his people on the su^ect of religion, and some 
of the strange ceremonie.s •which 1 witnes.scd, it was 
evident that though they w(!re entirely ignorant of the 
origin of all things, and of a Creator and Governor, 
they used the name Morimo*— or Molinio, according 

♦ This being the Seehuana ««ird, as I ntvtr could discover that 
the Zoolus had evt n iIk* name in ihtir liin;.>rnaifc. 
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to their pronunciation — wliich they a])plied not to a 
bein" or power, hut to the state of the dead, or influ- 
ence of the manes of the dead. One evening an ox, 
bearing no particular mark, was driven into the ])rc- 
seiu;e of tlie sovereign, and kept before him while he 
walked backward and fonvard. It was said he Svas 
praying, but his praj'cr consisted of an eulogimn on 
myself, and on his own jiower and renown, as well 
as those of his father Alachobane. To my inquiries 
concerning their ideas on the immortality of the soul, 
1 could obtain no satisfaeton* answer. Nevertheless, 
there a]q)eared some reason to beliexe that Afosele- 
katsc had an idea that the spirit of Maehohane had 
some inlluenee on his .successes and eoiKpiests, though 
his address was more like calling to mind his heroic 
deeds, than supplicating his aid, lie also expressed 
himself in strong language, desiring, or rather eom- 
inauding, that no evil should befall me oir the road, 
but that I should ret»irn to my friends with a heart as 
white as his own had been made by my visit. After 
a long ju’eainble, the ox, which had been some time 
in his presence, was allowed to mingle with the herd. 
Fro^i all I coidd see in this affair, or could hear of 
the nature of their ^superstitious customs, many of 
them similar to the above, diflering from those of the 
ccntj’al tribes, I could not consider them as idolatry, 
or adoration of any beingi, but ceremonies that sor- 
cerers hafl invented, or ftie mere fragments of what 
had passed into oblivion. M. Casalis, the French 
missionaiy, is of the same ojiiuion with regard to‘'the 
Basutos, among whom veiy similar customs prevail. 
He remarks, “The Basutos speak of Morimo, con- 
sult their rain-makers and their amulets, and slaughter 
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tluir virtiins, without a|)pcanu;:: to altacli tlio least 
irliLritais iilea to those actu>ns. ‘ We lia\%* learned 
tliis I’roiii our lathers, hut we do not know the reason 
of it.’ This is the answer they make to the i|uesti<ins 
which arc’ put to them on these* suhjec’ts. I’erliaps it 
wotild lacilitate our labours if thev had some notion 
ol’ this kind.” 

llaviuLT travelled in a eijeuitous dirc’ction, we came 
to Kiirrechane, or as it is mojv commonly calk’d, 
Cluienyani’, a noble mountain, in a fine’, \Nell-watered 
[‘ountry, the boundary of Mr. ('ampbc’irs journey; 
blit till* town which bore the name ol’ the mountain 
wa^ not to he Ibuiid by my Mate bele attendants. 'The 
number ol’ lions was learl’ul ; my okl and only horse’ 
liappeninii to wander I'roin the waLa)ns in the iwenini^, 
[ be^M-ed Moselekatsc* to send out suiiu’ of his men to 
lii.d it if possible, as it would, in all proliabiliiy, lie 
:li’vonred laiorc morninir. lie promptly complic’d 
with my recpiest, and as the nu’n pasMcl my wa'j:on, 
ill in<|uired the name of’ the )ioi>e ; “ Mars,” was tlu^ 
:Tj)ly. A diliiivnt search cn>ucd, wlu’u they ail 
diouted lustily lor Mars, hut were compelled to make 
i .sjx’cdy retreat owinir to the lions. When they 
reteirned they said that Mars;^ liad wandered f’a1% or 
!iad fallen asleej), as he did not re|)ly ! Of course 1 
rave up all hoiie of* recoveriiui: him ; hut Mo.'^elekatse, 
:o ^comfort me, sent a me>sii^e, “ Thai Morimo would 
issurc’dly lake care ot his •ow n >e] vant's horse*.” In 
die inorniiiL^ the horse was found, thouLrh, duriiiL^ the 
niiflit, we had heard the lions roar from every point 
of the compass. 

It is a plea.siiur, .sometimes an exeitimr exercise, to 
look haek on the rn^ircd j>ath which we have Ixeu 
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culled to tread, and to recount tlie dangers from 
which a gracious Providence has rescued us. Some 
of these have been so striking, that when I recall the 
circumstances, I am fercibly impressed with the sen- 
timent, that “ man is immortal till his work is done.” 
On the present journey, when travelling alone in a 
woody and sequestered jdacc, I left the direct rosxl, to 
avoid a ford where there w’cre many crocodiles. I 
had not proceeded two stone casts, when it suddenly 
occuiTcd to me, that I should like to examine a pro- 
jecting rock which lay beyond the path I had left. 
After examining the object which had attracted my 
attention, I turned towards the place whence I had 
come in order to retrace my steps, but saw a lion, 
which had caught scent of me on that spot, looking 
about for his ju’ey. I, of course, made for the old ford, 
when, after throwing in, as is customarj^ some stones 
to frighten the crocodiles away, I hastened to the 
other side, glad enough to get the Avateiy monsters 
between the lion and myself The lions in this part 
of the country having gorged on human tlesh, if 
hungry do not spend time in looking at the human 
eye, as some are said to do, but seek the easiest and 
most expeditious way of making a meal of a man.* 

* In one of tny early journeys, I had an escape from an African 
tiger tind a serpent, no less prov'riential. 1 had left the wagons, 
and wandered to a distance among the coppice and grassy openjpgs 
in quest of game. 1 had a small double-barrelled gun on my 
shoulder, which was loaded witli a ball and small shot ; an antelope 
passed, at which 1 fired, and slowly followed the course it took. 
After advancing a short distance, I saw’ a tiger-cat staring at me 
between the forked branches of a tree, behind which his long 
spotted body w’as concealed, twisting and turning his tail like a cat 
just going to spring on its prey. This I knew was a criticid mo- 
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In the course of our journeys, Moselekatse inuni- 
fested ijreat anxietv to convince me tliat tlic ruined 
towns wc passed were the remains of former aires, 
and not the s|K)liations of his warriors; and in this 
instance he was correct. ^^1flen wc reaclied the 
Mc;^c<;a Jiasin, in which one portion vf his warriors 
* dwe^l, amonir thirteen villaires, >ix of whii'h were 
.Mahurntsi, who a])peart:d to be tolerably well treated, 
lie took ;ireat pains to point out this to ini*, as a proof 
of the benii::nity of his sway. 

Dr. Smith and party having retuiiud from one 
trij), 1 J'odc to Tolaire, forty miles distant, and aftia* 
an interestini*: meetin.a:, and a day’.s social converse 
with the Doctor, f nturned to Mo.^eaa, to prepare 
for leavim;’ the country, while the ICxpedilion pro- 
ceeded towards tlie tropiers. Jlavinir r(*ceivi‘d letters 
by messenirers sent to tlu* Kuriiman, ineludin^^ one 
from the Ameiican ini'^sionaries, propo.vine: to com- 
mence a mission aiiK/iiir the Matabele, I laid the sub- 
ject before Mo.-ekkalse, to which he Leave his cordial 

incnt, iiut Invin;: ?» sli?.t nf liall in my }Z\in. I rnov<<I about as if 
in .»!rttrch of somciljin^ on tin- ^rass, t.ikin;: t-an* in rrtn al at tlu* 
samo time. After patting* as i thought, a suil.ililc liistam c to turn 
my back, 1 movrd souu ^vhat mure <]uickiy ; but in my anxi^^ty tu 
escape what was hehimi, I did nut see wlsal u.is hi fi.re, until star- 
tled by treading on a large-cubra de eapellu serp ut, aslet p on tbe 
grass. It instanllv twirled its bj^dy nmnd my leg, on whicU 1 had 
nothing but a thin pair of trowat rs, when I leaped from the spot, 
dragging the venomous and enra/!e(i re])li]e after me, and vihile in 
the act of throwing itself into a position tf) bite, witliout turning 
rou^id, ! threw my piece over my slioulder, and shot it. Taking it 
by the tail, I brought it tf» my ja upK^at the wagons, wl'.o, on ex- 
amiidng the bags of poison, asserted, tlial bad the creature bitten 
me, I could never have reached the wag.ms. 'i'he ber|>cnt waa six 
feet long. 
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assent. Thus having settled everj'thiiig necessary 
respecting future measures, and surveyed the countiy 
to find large timber I'oi’ the roof of our new place of 
worshij), 1 returned to the Kurumau, to record again 
tlie goodness mid m?rcy which had encompassed me 
and all the mission families during my absence, Mrs. 
M.’s health also being much improved. j ‘ 

liefore concluding this chapter, I would only ob- 
serve, that the countries 1 visited on the present as 
well as on my former journey to Aloselekatse, arc the 
finest I have seen in tSouthern Africa, and (lapablc of 
supporting a dense population, which they evidently 
once did. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and minerals 
abound. Iron ore lies scattered o\cr the surface of 
the bills, many of which ajijiear to be entirely com- 
posed of it. This ore the natives contrive, with the 
sinijilest ajiparatus, to smelt, and from it they procure 
iron of a very sujierio. quality. 1 have seen little 
hills comjiosed entirely of loadstone, and from expe- 
riment found that eveiy fragment possessed a north 
and a south pole. Copper mines also abound, and 
from some specimens I saw, would yield about ^ fifty 
per cent. The Uahone country also yields tin. The 
mines of this metal 1 had no opportunity of seeing, 
but the specimens of iiioniru, ins it is called, which I 
jmrehased from the natives, were of the best quality. 
The country of the Bamahguato and to the east of 
the great lake is not wiriiout timber, but water* is 
scarce. The neighbourhood of the lake itself is 
reported to be exceedingly I’ertile. 





A joiiriii'y i(M- tiiiibn* 'I'lu- l<» n-Minuu! 

km.'-i' anil till' liiriiiors - ainon;'; tin* li.ik'^nr uibi s -N.i- 

livi .'JL*' iicv — All I'nir- A vi-iliu M«‘’.ljrn ■ lli.s lirsi 

\ i<ir. t(» ilh- A 'iirniijl vi\it Imt ils.Nl i ihl inn ■ - 

.Arrivi' at tin- xillairi' to !u ar tiu- f in-jn I A curious 

prcacln r- - An\i'.‘ty to K am ti» n-ad— Ti ai liin;^ tin* alpliakrt l)y 
niuoiiii^ht — “A will lau;.*’ s\ jic’‘'-'I)« partun‘- l*li asiii;j (Vuil: — 'riic 
power i.f jiarific |iriiici|>I‘‘^ - A lui rchaut setllcs «»5i lk»‘ stali'»u 
'I’lii- cliapi I I'l'i iird — Moi]jilji\ eouviT.siou ( oucl'idiuo- ri uiarks. 

'J’lHi 'rracl .Sucifly having kindly sii|i|)lu(l ii>. willi 
sixti’cii rcains of paia r, Mr. Kdwartls liad, diiriiiir my 
aliM'iar, piiiitcd >cvi'ral ^ra^•^^•ill (lie lamruair*', trans- 
lated I'V liim^eir anrl .Mr. Leinne. I had, on iny 
journey, tran>lut(.d the .Av-enddyV ( 'alt ehi-'ni, and 
an additional portion ol’ the Serij>tnie la x-oiis; these 
al>so,weie put to the pros, while the work ot' eonver- 
siou was ^teadily advaneinir amoni: the people, and 
the demand for hooks rapnlly tm the increase. 
Ilavinp:, lioin the truuhlous state of the. interior* 
failed in a former attempt to proenrt' tindter from 
the liahurutsi. we availefl oin>ilve.>i of the present 
tranquillity, and .Messis.^ I lamillon and Kdwards 
.started with men, and all the wagons, for that pur- 
poA’ ; obtained the timber with tcreal lalmur, and, 
what was a no less ardnou.s t*ask, bromjit it a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles in o.\-wagons. As they 
returned, they met with the Expedition at Mosoita. 
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When Dr. Smith* arrived at the Kuruman, he found 
Mrs. M, in sucli a debilitated state that he considered 
, it necessary for her to avoid the summer heat, hy 
visiting the coast for^ a few months. The printing of 
the Scripture Lessons had been greatly retarded fror^l 
the want of phper, sickness in the mission families, 
and the late journeys. She was as reluctant as I could 
he that it should he longer delayed, and therclore 
cheerfully undertook the journey without me, and 
was absent seven months. She went down to Gra- 
ham’s Town, under the guardianship of Mr. Huiiie, a 
ti'ader, who was in the habit of visiting the station. 

Early in 183G, our American brethren, Messrs. 
Lindlcy, Venables, and Dr. Wilson, after sojourning a 
season at Gri(pia Town, and on our station, removed 
to Mosega, — where, after a season of decj) domestic 
affliction, every member of the mission families, 
except Dr. Wilson, having taken a fever, of which 
Mrs. Wilson died, their ])rospccts were unex])ectcdly 
blasted by an inroad of some disaffected farmers, who 
had located themselves on the Yellow River. It ap- 
jtears that the farmers had hunted on what Mosele- 
katse considered his dominions, and had used some 
people who acknowledged his authority rather roughly. 
This the haughty monarch would not brook, and sent 
his men more than once to attack them ; and on one 
occasion a desperate conflict ensued, when the farmers 

* Dr. A. Smith, the head of that Expedition, is at present in this 
countr}’, publishing his work on South African Zoology, and in- 
tends, ere long, to give to the public his Travels, a work which tlie 
author has no hesitation in asserting will prove an abundant source 
of deeply interesting scientific information. The author is indebted 
to Dr. Smith for some of the sketches in this volume. 
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repulsed tlieir assailants, \sho, seiziiis the eattle, 
retired with them, leaving many of their iuhh^ht dead 
on the spot where they had intended t«) massacre 
the farmers. I'Aasjierated at _^liis, the latter eame 
down in a lar^e l)ody on tlie mission premise'^, in 
rather savaiiie stvle : and there heime didv a handful 
of Matahele in the -Mosesra llasin, these were cut 
oft’; and the farmers, with the eattle tliey had seized, 
made a precipitate retreat to the ^'ellow or Orange; 
River, taking with them the American missionaries, 
who were so dispirited by the ell'eets of disi-ase, as to 
be scarcely able to judge how they shoidd act. The 
latter were jirevailed on to leave tlieir property be- 
hind, excejtt that which the farmers took for tlu-ir 
own use. Thus was the mission to Mosega again 
broken uji. Into the merits of the ease we do not 
pretend to enter. It was altogether a melancholy 
aft'air, like many others whitdi have n-sulted from 
the unrestrained power of the farmers w ho emigrated 
from the C\»lony ; and it is deeply to he regretted 
that there should have been causes, either real or 
allcgjid, for such a proc-edure. 

Moselekatse was soon taught that his shields coidd 
not rc.sist the balls of the farmers, who were not 
(«ri(juas, whom his tried warrior.s liad hitherto routed. 
To the latter he had’ the most uncontrollable hatred, 
and supposed that all the Kordes on the boundaries of 
the Colony, and the viciuitjfof the Orange River, were 
Blooms, Berends, and Bergenaars, and such as had 
made unprovoked attacks on his assumed territories. 
In the la.st conversation 1 had with him I W 5 irnt*d him 
against a rupture with the farmers ; and as he had 
never heard of Waterboer and his people, I took the 
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opportunity of informing liim that from them he need 
apprehend no injury, as they were such as I could 
confidently recommend. After inquiring about their 
character, he very significantly shook his head, saying 
he would trust no one who had not a recommenda- 
tion or introduction from the Kuruman. To 'this 
engagement he remained faithful, and treated with' 
kindness two of our jieojile who had acconi])anicd the 
American brethren, and who, on the assaidt of the 
farmers, escaped the balls, by concealing themselv>^s 
among the reeds of a neighbouring stream. 

Moselekatse’s power liad reac^bed its zenith ; for, in 
addition to the attac:ks of the farniei’s, a lai’gc com- 
mando from Dingaan <rame upon him from the cast, 
when many of his men were cut off, and great num- 
bers of his cattle tak'cn. Overwhelmed by such supe- 
rior and unexpected forces, he fled to the north ; and 
it merits notice, that before his dci)arture hc allowed 
all the captive Bahurutsi, Bakhatla, and otlier neigh- 
bouring tribes, to return to their mvn land. This was 
a measure which astonished the natives, w'ho have 
since congregated on the ancient domains of their 
forefathers ; and if no foreign pow'er again drive them 
from their native glens, they will ere long become the 
interesting objects of missionary labour. 

A few missionaries among the Bakone tribes, and 
an effective native agency, would, under tbc blessing 
promised to the seed sowA, authorise us to expect a 
rich haiTcst of immortal souls from these rocks and 
plains, to grace the triumph of the Redeemer. Our 
native assistants have hitherto been occupied only in 
their own villages ; but there is little doubt that, after 
the Gospel has been introduced to a distant town or 
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tribe by the missionary, these assistants will be en- 
abled, with the help of a comparatively small, sum, to 
follow him; and, by readini>:, teacbini^ to read, ex- 
horting, and a humble, devout dej)ortment, prej)ar(; 
the people for greater advances in divine knowledge, 
aiuhrender llieiii llie clieerrul reeipicnts^ol’ l/iid civi/i- 
V.aliow which tlie (jo>pcl inlroduccs. So tiilly W(‘r(‘ 
we conviiK't'd of ihc value of siich auxiliaries, that, as 
early as Is;}], w(‘ found it*coiiduc-ivc to the interi'sls 
of the iius>iou to havi‘ reeour>e to native assistanecN 
ein|»l()yinii- Aaron and Paulo to eati'ehi.si* the peojde, 
and lead on iiKjuirers. In l><‘l7,>ome of the iutluen- 
Aial young in(‘n ainonir tiu* llatlaros, who were e:ot)d 
rc'aders, ehtrrfully uiidcalook the task of instruct imr 
their nei‘j:hhouis, by holdinir service and seliool. 
Tins they did ainoiie: tlu ir own people, without la iiig 
stjled native teachers, aud without >tipend or reward, 
exeipt what the luissiouaries •s]M)utaneously i:ave to 
eiieouraLa' them, 'FIu' IJeciuiaiia e()uvert> heiiig still 
in their infancy, we deemcfl it necessary to he (xau- 
tious in appoinlinL'" ollieial airents,- it being an ae- 
kiHw^ledged prinei|de that novices are very ixisily 
jniHed up ; and in this re>|K( t my eolleaLUies and 
iny.self liave .seen no reason to n irret the caution exer- 
cised. Since that period tiny have been irradually 
advancing in C'hristian knowledire; and we consider 

that there are inaiiv who, \<ilh the Scriptures in ihcir 
• * • ... 
lumds, will l)c al>lf a,s>i>ta«t> to tlir iiiissionarv, in 

carrviiJjr into ctli-ct the t v.aii’rclizatioii ol' tlicir (.outj- 

trymen. The author lias been imich srratilied, sinet* 

his arrival in Kndand, hy the* liheralily with wliich 

several chiirelies have come I’orward, to provide lor a 

number of such as the mi>siouaries shall deem com- 
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petent to the work ; and this without any appeal from 
him, but merely from statements of the importance 
of such auxiliaries. 

At the Kuruman, measures are in progress for 
preparing, hy a particular course of instruction, an 
efficient agency, without which the progress of»the 
Gospel must be tardy in so large a continent, v/here * 
the tribes are in many instances so far separated by 
vast tracts of country, witli little water. The neces- 
sity of such a mode of procedure has been forced 
upon the judgment of the author hy his experience 
among the different tribes of South Africa for twenty- 
three years. He has had demonstration of the evil . 
arising from the appointment of individuals who 
could scarcely read, and wdio did not comj>rehend 
the doctrines they were set up to preach. It is not 
surprising that some, with only a small portion of 
the word of God in ‘their hands, and having few 
opportunities of hearing the voice of the missionary, 
should be found to conceive wild notions ; and it 
therefore requires untiring vigilance on the part of 
the missionary to direct these early native efforts^ ; as 
errors propagated in the commencement of a mission 
are the most difficult to eradicate. It is not enough 
that the hearts of such agents are affected hy the 
constraining love of Christ ; they should be men 
of good natural understanding and prudence, and, 
at the very least, good readers; and the more their 
understandings are cultivated, the more efficient we 
may expect them to be. •• 

Having been repeatedly requested by the inha- 
bitants of the towns on the Yellow and Kolong 
Rivers to pay them a visit, I left home for that 
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purpose near the close of 183G. Pursuing ray course 
along the Kolong River, I met large congregations 
of attentive readers ; and the demands for spelling- 
books were beyond what I could su])ply, I also 
visited Musis, one of the Griejua Town out-stations, 
and* was delighted to see the iraj)r®vcment made 
•anioi^ the Batlapis, by tlie blessing of God on the 
labours of the brethren Wright and Hughes. At 
Taung, where Mahura, tUe brother of Mothibi, re- 
sides, and where, including the Baraairis, there was a 
jjopulation of nearly twenty thousand souls, I [)reached 
to large congregations. As it was well known that 
I had performed sonic cures, I had numerous j)a- 
tients brought to me ; and, among others, a young 
woman, who, from great exposure to the sun, was 
sliglitly deranged. It was most gratifying to sec the 
sympathy of the chief and relations towards this af- 
flicted creature. Knowing their general treatment of 
such diseases, viz., to throw' the suflerer into a chasm, 
and cover him with stones, or tie him to a tree, I 
asked one of the roughest characters among the by- 
standers why they had not done so w'ith this w'oman. 
“ We heard the word of God at the Kurunmn,” was 
the reply.* This was, strictly speaking, a heathen 

♦ The natives, though afraid of poison, never once suspected tliat 
the missionaries would do them harm by administering incdicino. 
They are passionately fond of inecfjcine, and of being bled, believing 
that all diseases lie in the blood. * I have known individuals, after 
I had bound up the arm, open the orifice, and allow the blood to 
flo\^ until they fainted. No matter how nauseous a draught may 
be ; they will lick their lips even after ^ dose of asafa*tida. On one 
occasion, 1 requested a man at a distance to send some one for medi- 
cine. He sent his wife ; and having prepared a bitter dose, I gave 
it into her hand, directing her to give it in two portions, one at sun- 
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town ; for though there were a few secret inquirers, 
there wejre none who made any profession, although 
most of them had hoard the voice of the missionary at 
the Kuruman, before they were driven away by the 
Bergenaars; and there had been a constant intercourse 
kept up with the station. Having finished my engttge- 
ments at this place, I proceeded to the distant and ' 
isolated village of Mosheu. 

Before relating the particulars of my visit to this 
people, it will be necessary to give some account 
of their chief, whose name is Mosheu. He is a 
Coranna, and, with his people, lived in that seques- 
tered part of the country. WJien he first visited our 
station on the Kuruman, in 183-1, with two or three 
attendants riding on oxen, he was to us an entire 
stranger. He looked clean, was tolerably well dressed, 
and had a mild and interesting countenance. Having 
halted at my door, he aaked where he should sleep or 
put up. On inquiring about the object of his visit, 
he replied, that he had come to see me. This was 
very evident, for he attentively surveyed my j)er- 
son. As 1 had at that time a long black beard, 1 
thought that might be one of the objects of attraction. 
Having feasted his eyes on myself, the family, and 
the various strange-looking articles constituting the 
furniture and ornaments of the house, he retired for 

the night to an outhouse, "*10 which he was directed 

€ 

set, the other at midnight. She made a long face, and begged hard 
that he might take it all at once, lest they should fall asleep 1 
consented, and down went Uie potion into her stomach, w'hcn I 
exclaimed, “ It is not for you.” Licking her lips, she asked, with 
perfect composure of countenance, if her drinking it would not cure 
her husband ! 
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for that purpose. On a person being sent to offer 
him supper, we were informed that lie hail brought 
plenty of food with him. This was so unusual an 
occurrence in the conduct of visitors, that we were 
rather puzzled as to his real motive. Indeed we had 
no* previously known an instance of the kind ; for all 
’ our Viumcrous nativ’^e guests, noble or jilebeian, from 
far or near, were always a heavy tax ujnm our stores. 
Whoever they might be, tfiey always canui as hungry 
as hawks, and expected to he feasted by the mis- 
siouarj^’s bounty. His conduct divested us of all 
suspicion ; and on the following moniing we could 
not help looking on him and his attendants with more 
than usual interest. As he could understand thi; 
Sechuana language, he heard a little about the “ one 
thing needful,” although he ajipcared to listen to what 
was said to him on divine subjects without any atten- 
tion. After remaining two days, he left, apparently 
much pleased wuth his visit. He asked nothing, but 
remarked on leaving, holding my hand in his, “ I 
came to see you ; my visit has given me pleasure ; 
and.now I return home.” It was evident that the 
visit of this stranger was entirely one of curiosity ; 
and I afterw’ards learned, that,^on a journey to see his 
friends on the Yellow jliver, he had .seen one of the 
Wesleyan missionaries, which probably gave- rise to 
the desire of visiting Motifp and the Kuruman. 

After some time he rejleated his vi.sit to our sta- 
tion, bringing with him a large retinue, which in- 
cluded his brother, their wives, and other relations. 
The journey occupied about ‘five days on ox-back. 
Nothing could equal our surprise, when we discovered 
that he was not far from the kingdom of God, and 

2 Q 
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that he •was striving, or rather, agnizing to enter. 
All the powers of his soul seemed overwhelmed with 
the contemplation of the love of God. He had only 
to open his lips, and his tears would flow ; his expe- 
rience was simple, and his aflection ardent. When, 
asked the causcS' of his sorrow, he said, “ When I first 
visited you I had only one heart, but now I have ' 
come with two. I cannot rest, my eyes will not 
slumber, because of the greatness of the things you 
told me on my first visit.” It was evident that an 
especial blessing had descended on the seed sown at 
that time, though it was little more than the outlines 
of Christian doctrine. It also appeared, that during 
his solitary ride across the lonely plains, his mind 
became deeply interested in the subject. On his 
arrival among his own people, he not only began 
to teach them all he had heard, but he desired to af- 
fect their hearts; nor did he labour in vain. The efibrts 
of this inquiring disciple were attended with a bless- 
ing. His brother, an intelligent man, had evidently 
derived benefit ; while their wives, and others of his 
retinue, were so far interested in the subject as to in- 
quire, “What shall we do to be saved?” Their 
knowledge was scanty, and their views very imper- 
fect, but they believed in the Divine Being, and that 
He sent his Son into the world to save sinners. These 
truths were the spring of* their emotions, and they 
thirsted and sighed for further instruction, and more 
light on subjects of which they possessed but the 
glimmering rays. Delightful was our task to pour 
into their souls the light of heaven, and direct them 
to the Lamb of God. Their deportment was serious 
and devout, their attendance on public and private 
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instruction incessant and unwearied. They prolonged 
their stay, and when compelled to return',* seemed 
anxious to linger a little longer. Their zeal and de- 
votion afforded a fine example to others, and it greatly 
cheered our own souls. The few who could not uii- 
denrtand Sechuana, were addressed tfirough one* of 
*our members, who could speak the Corunna language. 
By this means they wcre^all instructed, though, of 
course, but partially, in all the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Gos])el, and they returned home with 
hearts filled with joy. Before Moshcu left, he en- 
treated me to visit his disUmt village. This, from a 
multiplicity of engagements, I could not promise to 
do soon. His affecting appeals and entreaties, how- 
ever, overcame me, for holding my hand, and looking 
me earnestly in the face, he said again and again, 
“ Just look at me, and try^ to refuse me if you can. 
There are many at home who cannot come so far, 
and 1 cannot remember all that 1 have heard ; 1 shall 
forget some on the road.” A considerable i)eriod 
elapsed before, from public work on the station, 
and £rom translating and printing, I coidd fultil my 
promise. Thinking the time long, he was on his way 
with his friends to make anotlier visit, but having 
heard at Motito that I -was on a tour which i-vould 
include his village, he returned, and waited my arrival 
with great anxiety. 

On reaching his village, after having travelled the 
whole day over a rough and bushy country, and 
walked much, I was fit only to throw myself down 
to sleep. The moment I entered the village, the hue- 
and-cry was rsused, and old and young, mother and 
children, came running together as if it were to see 

2 Q 2 ‘ 
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some great prodigy. I received an affectionate wel- 
come, and many a squeeze, while about five hundred 
human beings were thrusting themselves forward, 
each exerting himself to the utmost of liis power, 
to get a shake of the hand. Some, who scarcely 
touched it, trembled as if it had been the paw 
of a lion. It was nearly midnight before .-they 
would disperse, but their departure was a great 
relief to a wearied man, for their exclamations 
of surprise and their bawhng out to one another in 
two languages, was anytliing but melodious. On 
awaking from a short sleep, and emerging from my 
canopy, before my eyes were thoroughly open, I was 
astonished to find a congregation waiting before the 
wagon, and at the same moment some individuals 
started off to different parts of the village to announce 
my appearance. All hastened to the spot ; 1 confess 
I was more inclined fo take a cu]) of coffee than to 
preach a sermon, for I still felt the fatigues of the 
preceding day. I took my Testament and a hymn- 
book, and with such singers as I had, gave out a 
hymn, read a chapter, and prayed ; then taking the 
text, “ God so loved the world,” etc., discoursed to 
them for about an hpur. Great order and profound 
silence were maintained. The scene (so well depicted 
in the vignette in the title-page) was in the- centre 
of the village, composed'of Bechuana and Coraima 
houses, and cattle-folds. ' Some of these contained 
the cattle, sheep, and goats, while other herds were 
strolling about. At a distance a party were approach-* 
ing, riding on oxen. A few strangers drew near with 
their spears and shields, who, on being beckoned to, 
instantly laid them down. The native dogs could not 
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understand the strange -looking being on the front of 
the wagon, holding forth to a gazing throng,* iind tliey 
would occasionally break the silence with their bark, 
for which, how'ever, they sufi'ered the penalty of a 
stone or stick hurled at their heads. Two inilk-inaids, 
wliu had tied their cows to posts, stood the whole 
tiraei with their milking vessels in their hands, as if 
afraid of losing a single sentence. The earnest at- 
tention manifested exceeded anything I had ever 
before witnessed, and the countenances of some in- 
dicated strong mental excitement. The majority of 
my hearers were Bechuanas, and but few* of the Co- 
rannas could not understand the same language. 

After service, I wulked to an adjoining pool in the 
bed of the river to refresh myself with a wash, hoping 
on my return to get something like a breakfast, but 
found, owing to some mistake, that the kettle was 
not boiling. The people wei'fl again assembling, and 
again requested me to preach. On begging half an 
hour for refreshment, the chiel’s wife hobbled off to 
her house, and immediately returned with a large 
Avoqflcn vessel, full of sour milk, saying, with a smile 
on her countenance, “There, drink away, drink 
much, and you will he able t<^ speak long.” Having 
cheerfully accepted this liasty African breakfast, I 
resumed my station, and preached a second time 
to, if possible, a still nlbre attentive congregation. 
"When I had concluded, •my hearers divided into 
companies, to talk the subject over, but others, 
more inquisitive, plied me with questions. "While 
thus engaged, my attention was arre.stc(l by a simple- 
looking young man at a short distance, rather oddly 
attired. He wore what was once a pair of Irowsers, 
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witn part of one leg still remaining. For a hat he 
had part of the skin of a zebra’s head with the ears 
attached, and something not less fantastic about his 
neck. I had noticed this grotesque figure before, but 
such sights are by no means uncommon, as the na- 
tives will hang anything about their bodies, either 
for di*es8 or ornament, without the slightest regard 
to appeanmcc. The person referred to was holding 
forth with great animation to a number of people, 
who were all attention. On approaching, I found, 
to my surprise, that he was preaching my sermon 
over again, with uncommon precision, and with great 
solemnity, imitating as nearly as he could tlic gestures 
of the original. A greater contrast could scarcely be 
conceived than the fantastic figure I have described, 
and the solemnity of his language, hLs subject being 
eternity, while he evidently felt what he spoke. Not 
wishing to disturb him*, I allowed him to finish the 
recital, and seeing him soon after, told him that he 
could do what I was sure I could not, that was, preach 
again the same sermon verbatim. He did not appear 
vain of his superior memory. “ When I hear any- 
thing great,” he said, touching liis forehead with his 
finger, “ it remains there.” This young man died in 
the faith shortly after, before an opportunity was 
afforded liim of making a public profession. 

In the evening, after the cows were milked, and 
the herds had laid themselves down in the folds to 
chew the cud, a congregation, for the third time, 
stood before my wagon. The bright silvery moon, 
holding her way through a cloudless starry sky, and 
shining on many a sable face, made the scene pecu- 
liarly solemn and impressive, while the deepest atten- 
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tion was paid to the subject, which was the importance 
of religion illustrated by Scripture characteijii. After 
thp service, they lingered about the wagon, making 
many inquiries, and repeating over and over again 
what they had heard. Mosheu very kindly jiresented 
a sheep the evening before for myself tmd people, and 
thewives took care that we should not want milk. 
It had been a day of inees.sant speaking, and at a 
late hour I was thankful to retire to rest with the 
hum of voices around the wagon. 

The following day, Monday, was no less busy, for 
though the wind was very high, so as to prevent a 
public seiwice in the morning, 1 was eng-aged ad- 
dre.ssing different parties at their ow n dwellings, and 
teaching them to read. They thought that it w'ould 
be a fine thing indeed to be able to read books 
in common with myself, and suj)j)osing that there 
was some royal road to leittning, they very simply 
imagined the art could be acquired by a single 
exertion of the mental energies, or by some .secret 
charm which they thought I might j) 0 .ssess. I had 
adi^iinistcred medicine to some few sick, and one who 
was seriously ill derived much benefit from having a 
quantity of blood taken from Jier arm ; and as doctors 
among the Bcchuanas generally unite ])hysic and 
charms, they very naturally thought that I might be 
able to charm the knowledge of reading into their 
heads. I also addressed*those who knew only the 
Coranna language through an interpreter. When 
aftother deeply interesting evening service had closed, 
the people seemed resolved {o get all out of me they 
could. All would learn to read there and then. A 
few remaining spelling-books were sought out, and' 
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the two or three young people I had with me were 
each enclosed within a drcle of scholars all eager' 
. ^to learn. Some were compelled to be content with 
only shouting out the names of the letters, which were 
rather too small to be seen by the whole circle, with 
only the light of the moon. While this rather noicy 
exercise was going on, some of the principal lacn, 
with whom 1 was conversing, thought they would 
also try their skill in this new art. 

It was now late, and both mind and body were 
jaded ; but nothing would satisfy them — 1 must teach 
then also. After a search, 1 foimd, among some waste 
paper, a large sheet alphabet, with a comer and two 
letters tom off. This was laid down on the gi’ound, 
when all knelt in a circle round it, and, of course, the 
letters were viewed by some standing just upside 
down. 1 commenced pointing with a stick, and 
when I pronounced onU letter, all hallooed out to 
some purpose. When I remarked that perhaps we 
might manage with somewhat less noise, one replied, 
he was sure the louder he roared, the sooner would 
his tongue get accustomed to the “seeds,” as, he 
called the letters. As it was growing late, I rose to 
straighten my back, which was beginning to tire, 
when I observed some young folks coming dancing 
and skipping towards me, who, without any cere- 
mony, seized hold of me. ^ Oh, teach us the ABC 
with music,” every one criW, giving me no time to 
tell them it was too late. I found they had made 
this discovery through one of my boys. There were 
presently a dozen or more surrounding me, and re- 
sistance was out of the question. Dragged and 
]>ushed, I entered one of the largest native houses. 
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which was instantly crowded. The tunc of “ Auld 
lang syne” was pitched to ABC, each succeeding 
ronod was joined by succeeding voices till cveiy tongue 
was vocal, and ever}' countenance beamed with heart- 
felt satisfaction. The longer they sang the more free- 
dom was felt, and ” Auld lang syne” wUS echoed to the 
"farthest comer of the village. The strains which infuse 
pleasurable emotions into the sons of the North, were 
no less potent among these children of the South. 
Tliose who had retired to their ev'cning’s siuinl)cr.s, 
snp])Osing that wc were holding a night service, came ; 
“ for music,” it is said, “ charms the savaire ear.” 
It certainly does, particularly the natives of Southern 
Africa, who, however degraded they may have be- 
come, still retain that retinement of taste, which 
enables them to appreciate tho.se tunes ^\hich are 
distinguished by melody and softiiess. After two 
hours’ singing and pulling, 1 obtained ])omnssion, 
though with some difficulty of consent, and greater 
of egress, to leave them, now comparatively profi- 
cient. It was between two and three in the morning. 
Woiji out in mind and body, I laid myself down in 
my wagon, cap and shoes and all, just to have a few 
hours’ sleep, prcpanitoiy to di^)artui*e on the coining 
day. As the “ music .hall” was not far from my 
jiillow', there was little chance of sleeping soundly, 
for the young amateurs seAued unwearied, and ABC 
to *“ Auld lang syne” went o\i till I was ready to wish it 
at John-o’-Groat’s house. The company at length 
dispersed, and awaking in the morning alter a brief 
repose, 1 was not a little surprised to hear the old 
tune in every corner of the village. The maids milk- 
ing the cows, and the boys tending the calves, were 
humming their alphabet over again. 
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Before my departure I collected the people once 
more, and gave them some general directions how to 
act in their isolated position, so as to benefit by what 
they had heard ; recommending, if it W'ere quite im- 
practicable for them, as a body, to remove to the 
vicinity of a missionary station, to visit either oui*s at 
the Kuruman, or that at Motito, and both when con-* 
venient ; and concluded by strongly pressing on the 
minds of all, the importance of acquiring the know- 
ledge of reading, and urging the Corannas to acquire 
the Sechuana language. While here I received a 
message from a distant Coranna village, in the form 
of a memorial, from the cliicfs and people, to go and 
stay some time with them, and make books in their 
language, as I had done in the Sechuana. From 
these messengers I could gather, that they supposed 
that to reduce their click-clack language into writing, 
and to make books, wduld be the work of only a few 
days. This induced me to be the more earnest with 
those who were living in contact with the Bechuanas, 
and had become partially acquainted with their lan- 
guage, to cultivate the same with increasing diligence. 

Having made all necessary arrangements, I de- 
parted. The whole pqpulation of the village accom- 
panied me to a considerable distance, when they all 
stood gaffing after me till my we^on was concealed 
/row their view by a thicket of acacias. The solifa/j 
ride afforded time for reflection, and improvement of 
the past. I felt my heart overflow with gratitude for 
what Gk)d had permitted me to witness during those 
three days. I felt assured some good had been done, 
and it has often afforded pleasurable emotions to look 
back on the dawn of the emergence of immortal 
beings from the moral darkness of many generations* 
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Mosheu and his people made ver}' pleasing ad- 
vances in Christian knowledge, and so eager were 
they to benefit by the instructions of the missionaries, 
that at a considerable sacrifice of time and comfort, 
they made frequent journeys to the Kuruman. It 
wa^an interesting spectacle to see forty or fifty men, 
‘women, and children, coming over the plain, all 
mounted on oxen, and bringing wuth them a number 
of milch cows, that they ’might not be too burden- 
some either to the missionaries or the people. Their 
object was to obtain instruction ; and they wmuld re- 
main at Motito and the Kuruman for more than two 
months at a time, diligently attending to all the 
opportunities afforded ; and Andries, the brother of 
Mosheu, being the more talented individual, was soon 
after appointed schoolmaster, and under his humble 
and devoted labours they made wonderful progress. 
What they valued for themsdves they were anxious 
to secure to their children, and Mosheu left his 
daughter to the care of Mrs. Mofiat, for education, 
while Andries committed his son to that of Mr. 
Lenpie, at Motito ; both of whom made most satis- 
factory progress, not only in reading and writing, hut 
the daughter in needlework, and in general domestic 
■employments. On her return from Cape Town, 

when the author came to England, she died of the 
measles, after giving most*pleasing evidence that she 
was prepared for the great»change. Mr. Lemue, who 
visited her father's village shortly after this event, re- 
marks, in a letter, how forcibly his mind was struck 
with the mighty change Christianity had produced on 
a people who, when sorrowing without hope, would 
have revolted at the idea of visiting a spot where the 
remains of a dear relative lay, but who could now, 
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looking forward to immortality, sit on the grave 
6f one. beloved, and with hallowed pleasure talk of 
the “ rest that remains for the people of Grod,” and 
the certain prospect of meeting her in the heavenly 
world. 

In consequence of the locality of Mosheu’s people, 
the distance from our station being one hundred* 
and fifty miles, they have been given over to the 
Paris Society, and a missionary went a year ago 
to reside among them. To this brief detail the 
following fact may be added, which has been com- 
mmiicated since my visit to England. This little 
Christian band had met, on a sabbath morning, with 
the people in the centre of the vDlage, to hold the 
early prayer-meeting before the services of the day.* 
They were scarcely seated, when a party of marauders 
approached from the interior, whither they had gone 
for plunder, and not hifving succeeded to their wishes, 
had determined to attack this Coranna village on their 
return. Mosheu arose, and begged the people to sit 
still and trust in Jehovah, while he went to meet the 
marauders. To his inquiry, what they wanted* the 
appalling reply was, “ Your cattle ; and it is at your 
peril you raise a weapon to resist.” — “ There are my 
cattle,” replied the chief, and then retired and re- 
sumed his position at the prayer-meeting. A hymn 
was sung, a chapter read*, and then all kneeled in 
prayer to God, who only* could save them in their 
distresses. The sight was too sacred and solemn to 

« 

* When Aiidries \ras once asked by the author how they spent 
the sabbath, he replied with great simplicity, “ We read much in 
God*s word, and pray and sing, and read again, and again, and 
again, and explain what we know to those who do not understand 
tlie Sechuana language.** 
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be gazed on by such a band of ruffians: they all 
withdrew from the spot, without touching, a single 
article belonging to the people. 

Before closing the account of the Bechuaua mis* 
sion, it will be proper to state, that during the years 
1887, 1838, a rich blessing descended on the labours 
of tVe brethren at home, at the out-stations, and, 
indeed, at every place where the Gosjicl was read and 
preached. Large addition^ of Bechuanas to the church 
at Griqua Town have already been noticed ; and in 1 8.‘18, 
great accessions were made to that of the Kurutnan. 
Under the very efficient and assiduous superintend- 
ence of Mr. Edwards, the number of readers con- 
nected with the mission had increased in equal ratio ; 
while the Infant School, commenced and carried on 
by Mrs. EdwardsK^vith the assistance of a native girl, 
gave the highest satisfaction. The fieople made rapid 
advances in civilization ; some purchasing wagons, 
and breaking in their oxen for those labours which 
formerly devolved on the female sex. The use of 
clotliing became so general, that the want of a mer- 
chant was greatly felt, to supply the demands for 
British commodities. This induced us to invite Air. 
D. Hume, in wdiom we placed implicit confidence, 
who had already traded mucli with the natives, and 
travelled a great distance into the interior, to take up 
his constant abode on the station for that-pur|)ose. 
He built himself a housed and the measure has suc- 
ceededbeyond our expectations. Mr. H. had also ren- 
dered a very considerable amount of gratuitous labour, 
in assisting the late Mr. Hugh Millen in raising the 
walls of the chapel, and subsequently in finishing it. 
Tlie place of worship was so far in readiness, that it 
was opened in November, 1838. This was a deeply 
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interesting season to all, and especially to the mis- 
sionaries,* and the church which has been gathered 
from among the heathen. Between eight and nine 
hundred entered those walls, now sacred to the ser- 
vice of Jehovah. A deep sense of the Divine presence 
was felt during*^ the services on that memorable occa- 
sion. The Rev. P. Lemuc, of Motito, took part ‘with 
the resident missionaries in the solemnities. In the 
afternoon of the following sabbath, one hundred and 
fifty members united in commemorating the dying 
love of Him who had redeemed them by his blood, 
and brought them, by his providence and grace, from 
tribes — some very distant — to participate in the hea- 
venly banquet. Many, with eyes suffused with tears, 
compared their present happy condition with the 
ignorance and degradation from wluch they had been 
graciously delivered. The church has since increased 
to two hundred and thirty. 

Mothibi, the cliief of the Batlapis, had long turned 
a deaf ear to the invitations of the Gospel, and his 
declining years and fading faculties led us to fear 
that he was following some of his contemporaries 
who had died without hope, after having possessed 
abundant means of becoming wise unto salvation. 
By a letter, however, lately received from Mr. 
Edwards, we have the following delightful intelligence, 
which cannot fail to proclaim to all the potency of 
the everlasting Gospel to ot.e who was truly subdued 
by it in the eleventh hour. Two of his sons, with 
their wives, were already members of the church, atid 
Mahuto, his wife, was 'some years ago baptized by 
the Griqua missionaries. 

Mothibi, our old king, feeble from age, stood forth j^ith others 
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to make a public profession of his faith, by being baptized. He 
has for some time been reckoned among the dead ; his people view- 
ing him as one of the past generation. 1 had heard, a fe^ months 
before he last visited us, that he was becoming much concerned 
about the state of his soul, and could no longer conceal his fears 
which only increased the longer he kept silent, lleing quite over- 
whcl^ied, he made known his alarm to the believc/s, and requested 
Jheir counsel and sympathy. Morisanyane, the native reader at Ins 
residence, was made useful to him. Mothihi at length urgently 
entreated his sons * to take him to Kuruman, to see his own mis- 
sionaries:’ immediately on his arrival, he bent his feeble steps to 
the mission -house. Never before, I believe, did he visit a mis- 
^ sionary with so much anxiety and diffidence. I found him not 
inclined to speak much, but rather to hear what might be said to 
him. He said, how'cver, that * he had come to speak about his 
soul — that he was an old man, great from age, but without under- 
standing : there is nothing left,* he exclaimed, ‘ but my old bones 
and withered skin ; 1 heard the word from the beginning (twenty- 
five years ago,) but never understood, and now have no rest night 
nor day ; my soul is sorrowful, iind burning with anguish ; my heart 
is sick, and rises into ray throat ; my mind is dark, and my memory 
cannot retain the good word ; but though it forsakes me, it docs me 
good ; it leaves something behind in my soul, w hich 1 cannot 
explain, but w'hich causes me to hope. 1 w'ish to cast myself at the 
feet of Jesus the Son of God, in hope and expectation that he wdll 
have mercy upon me. 1 feel that it will be my wisdom to sit at the 
feet o£ believers, who are grown to manhood in knowledge, to be 
ever instructed by them in the paths of duty and salvation.’ 

“ On inquiring among those who had observed him of late, I 
found that they all thought favourably of him, for they had seen 
him weep repeatedly over his sins, and his lost state as a sinner. 
He expressed ardent desires to liv^and die at the feet of Christ, and 
to be united to his people ; and tb|rc being no scriptural objection, 
he was proposed, and received by the church in this place. Though 
the rightful chief of 20,000 Bechuanas, Mothihi stood with as much 
hun^lity as others of his people beside him, wdiom he formerly con- 
sidered as his ‘servants’ or ‘dogs,* to receive the ordinance of 
baptism. He may not be a bright star among the believers, but if 
enabled to follow up his desire, ‘to live and die at the feet of Jesus,' 
though he go halting the few remaining days of his life, he will be 
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at last received to glory, a tnonnment of what grace can do even in 
the eleventh hour.” 

In reference to this pleasing event, Mr. Hamilton 
remarks, “ Things are now coming to close quarters. 
The surrounding heathen chiefs are in a state of con- 
sternation at the father of their cause embracing the, 
faith, and becoming a little child in the kingdom of 
God ; and on being assured that this is really t])e 
case, shake their heads as mournfully as if he wtre 
dead.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that some of the heathen 
chiefs, upwards of one hundred miles distant, are 
opposed to the introduction of the Gospel among 
their peojde, though they view missionaries as their 
benefactors, receive them with civility, and attend 
upon their ministry ; when, at the same time, those 
of more distant tribes^ are anxiously desiring to have 
missionaries both for themselves and their people. 
To us this is not at all surprising, the latter being 
sensible only of the temporal benefits enjoyed by 
those who have received the Gospel, but comparatively 
ignorant of the strict requirements of the wold of 
God; while such as live nearer, and have mingled 
with Christians, often have the enmity of their carnal 
hearts aroused by witnessing the havoc it makes 
among their heathenish ^'ustorns and darling sins, 
without having tasted the (blessedness of being turned 
from them to serve the living God.* 

* Mr. Edwards, accompajiicd by one of the younger missionaries, 
has lately gone into the interior, with the prospect of commencing 
a mission among the Uakoiic tribes. 
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The Basiito Mission — The spooch of Mushcsho — Extcndi'd ojxM-a- 
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Having already exceeded the limits ot' the j)resenl 
work, the author feels it necessary to confine tln^ 
different subjects on whiith he intended to dilate, 
within a very^ uaiTOw compass. It is with the giealest 
satisfaction he refers to the Freneh and Wesleyan 
brethren in the Basuto country, south-east of the 
Kuruinan, whose labours have been abundantly blessed 
not «nly in that district but to the borders of the 
Colony. Mosheshe, king of the Basutos, Imd long 
desired to receive a missionary, in order to f)rocure 
for his subjects those advantages w’hich he had heard 
other tribes had derived from the residence of a mis- 
sionary among them. Aftcf long reflection, in 1833, 
he sent two hundred oxen* to some of his servants, 
ordering them to go and find the great chief of the 
whiffe people, and obtain from jiim, in exchange for 
the cattle, men capable of instructing his subjects. 
His servants obeyed ; but, after a few' days’ march, 
they fell in with some Corannas who deprived them 

2 R • 
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of their cattle. This adverse circumstance did not 
discourage Mosheshe ; for, haying heard that a Griqua 
from our missionary station at Philippolis was hunting 
in his dominions, he sent for him, inquired respecting 
the object and labours of the missionaries, and en- 
treated the stranger’s assistance in the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. This was promised ; and o% the ' 
Griqua’s return to Philippolis, he related the affair 
to his missionary ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
just at this juncture three missionaries from the Paris 
Society arrived at the station. They were on their 
way to the Bechuanas beyond the Kuruman; but, 
on learning this circumstance, they could not but 
consider it as an unequivocal call, which they were 
bound to obey. That was a part of the country 
which had been but little traversed by Europeans, 
and had been made the theatre of crime and blood- 
shed by the Bergena&rs. The brethren arrived in 
July, 1833, when Mosheshe gave them a most 
friendly reception, and assisted in selecting a suitable 
spot for a mission station, which they called Morija. 
Messrs. Casalis, Arbousset, and Gosselin, commenced 
this important mission, and they now exert an in- 
fluence over at least Jwelve thousand souls. Public 
worship is well attended, and the Sabbath punctually 
observed, by those of the people who make a pro- 
fession of the Christian ‘religion. The unremitting 
and self-denying labours 'Of these valuable men have 
been remarkably blessed, and their hands have been 
strengthened by additional labourers from the same 
Society. They have translated portions of the wor4 
of life into the native language. The influence ex- 
erted by Mosheshe over the minds of the people has 
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been a most effective auxiliary to the lab 9 urs of our 
brethren. The following remarks, in a speech of his, 
taken from the journal of J. Backhouse, Esq., who 
himself heard it, will show that he is a man of con- 
siderable talent : — 

“Rejoice, you Makarc and jMukatcliani ! you nili'rs of citii's, 
rojoicc ! We liavc all reason to rejoice tm account f»f the news we 
have heard. There arc a f»rcat many sayinj^s ainon^ men. Amon^ 
tliem some arc true, and some arc false ; hut the false have re- 
mained with us, and m\iltiplied ; therefore avc oufrht to jiick up 
carefully the truths we hear, lest they should he lost in the rubbish 
of lies. We are told that we have all been created by one Heiuj^, 
and that we all spring from one man. Sin entered man’s heart 
when he ate the forbidden fruit, and wc have got sin frr>m him. 
These men say that they have sinned ; and what is sin in tliem 
is sill in us, because wc come from one stock, and their hearts 
and ours arc one thing. Ye Makarc have beard these words, and 
yon say they arc lies. Jf these words do not conquer, the fault 
will lie with you. You say you wi]l not believe what you do not 
understand. Look at an egg! If a man break it, there conu's 
only a watery and yellow substance out of it ; but if it be platted 
under the wdngs of a fowd, there comes a living thing from it. Who 
can understand this ? AVbo ever knew* bow the boat of the ben 
produced the cliicken in the egg? This is iiicomprebensibUt us, 
yet Ve do not deny the fact. Lot us do like the lien. Let us place 
these truths in our hearts, as the hen does the eggs under her wings; 
let us sit upon them, and take tli^r* same pains, and something 
new will come of them.” 

Mosheshe’s son is a convert, and several have been 
admitted into church fellowship. In 1840 they bad 
a large number of candicTates. “ Thus,” tliey writei 
“ the hope of the missionary has not been deceived ; 
for under the influence of Clisistianity there has been 
effected a sensible amelioration in the mind, character, 
and manners of the natives.” Nor can we overlook 
the remarkable successes which have crowned the 

*2 B 2 
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labours of Messrs. Rolland and Pellisser, of the same 
Society, located among the Bechuanas of the Caledon 
River. 

The Wesleyans had laboured among the Barolongs 
alteniately at Makuase, Platberg, and Boochap, on 
the Yellow River, and eventually removed with their 
people to the Newlands, in the country of the Basu- 
tos. Among the Barolongs,* Basutos, Mantatees, and 
Corannas, they have flourishing stations, and the 
Divine blessing evidently .rests upon their labours. 
Chapels have been erected at all the principal places. 
A printing-press is in operation, the work of civiliza- 
tion is advancing, and youths are under tuition for 
native agency ; on which subjects cojflous information 
is before the imblic. 

It is Impossible to look to the noble band of 
CJiurch, Wesleyan, and ^Baptist missionaries-, on the 
west coast, without being compelled to acknowledge 
the special blessing from on high which has rested 
upon their labours ; and to admire the zeal of these 
men of God, who, with their lives in their hands, 
venture on those pestiferous shores. The resulb of 
their truly self-denying labours at once solves the 
problem : it is now demonstrated that the Gospel can 
transform these aceldamas, these dens of crime, weq)- 
ing,and woe, into abodes of purity, happiness, and love. 

1 leave these details of , missionary labour to the 
judgment of the reader, wKo must now be in some 
measure acqusiinted with the character and extent of 
the operations of the hondon Missionary Society, as 
well as those of others, on behalf of the greatly in- 
jured and stiU suffering tribes of Southern Africa. 
From what has been stated, it must be evident, that 
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if the tribes which still survive the devastations to 
which they have been exposed, are to he «aved from 
annihilation, it must he by the diffiisioii of tlie Gospel. 
It is omnipotent ; and if we had only a tithe of the 
money Avhich is cx])onded on tlic defence of our 
oelouies against incursions of barbiirous nations, wc 
cotfld adopt those mciujs which, under the promised 
blessing of Him who holdeth the reins of universal 
sway, and who willeth "that all should come to the 
knowledge of the truth and be saved, would bring 
them under the reign of the Prince of Peace. And 
melancholy as is the past history of x\fri<;a, wc are 
fully warranted to antieij>ate that the warlike and 
savage tribes of that immense continent will ere long 
])resent a scene, in the intelligence, holiness, and hap- 
])iness of its regenerated nations, which will far exceed 
the most sanguine expectations of those who have 
laboured, and arc still lalmuring, in behalf of her 
afllicted children. If we In'ing within the mind’s 
view the history of that vast j)ortit)n of our earth, — 
to only one speck on the surface of which the author 
has been directing the attention of the reader, — cun 
we refrain from exclaiming, O Africa! how vast, 
how' overwhelming thy burden ! How numberless thy 
Avrongs, — the prey of fiendish men, — the world’s great 
mai’t of rapine, bondage, blood, and nmrder ! On no 
part of earth’s surface, in no state or condition of 
hiankiud, can we find a* parallel to thy woes! Thy 
skies have been obscured with smoke of towns in 
finiues ! — thy lovely landscapes and .sunny groves 
transformed to lions’ dens !— thy burning deserts be- 
dewed with the agonizing tears of bereaved mothers ! 
— and thy winds have re-cchoed back to thy blood- 
stained soil the orphan’s cry:, the widow’s w'ail ! 
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There is yet hope for Africa. The deep groan of 
her untold, sorrows has been responded to by the 
sympathies of the British heart. Her almost bound- 
less plains have invited the enterprise of nations ; a 
vast amount of property has been expended, and a 
still greater sacrifice of life and talent has been made, 
to heal her bleeding wounds ; but are these to sutfice, 
or have we paid the debt we owe ? Are we, on slight 
discouragement, to abandoii the noble project of 
Africa’s salvation ? Have all the energies which have 
been employed been spent in vain ? Surely not. 
They have been the developments of moral worth, 
the results of Christian philanthropy. We have 
thereby become better acquainted with her real con- 
dition, more conversant with her wrongs, and more 
convinced that it is to the everlasting Gospel we 
must look, as the instrument to chase away the mass 
of darkness brooding on* her bosom. Yes, her un- 
known regions must be explored by the messengers 
of the churches, and her vast moral wastes must be 
watered by the streams of life. The truth of God 
is the grand engine by which the demon of slavery 
will be repelled from her shores, and her sable sons 
and daughters made to sit under their own vine and 
fig-tree — when her ransomed millions shall reiterate 
from shore to shore her jubilee. 

Yos, even no>f thy beams 
Suffuse the twilight of the nations. Light 
Wakes in the region where gr(^ darkness veil’d 
The people. Tliey who in death’s shadow sat 
Shall hail that glorious rising ; for the shade 
Prophetic shrinks before the dawning ray 
That cast it : forms of. earth that interposed 
Shall vanish, scatter’d like the dusky clouds 
Before the exultant morn ; and central day. 
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All slmdowlesR, even to the poles shall rci<;n. 

Volume of God ! thou art that eastevn st.'ir 
AVhich leads to Christ ; soon shall thy circuit reach 
Round earth’s circumference, in (‘very toni;ue, 

Revealing to all nati«>ns — what the heavens 
But shadow forth — the gh»ry of the Lord.^ 

» 

Although the nohlc scluMnc of nseeiuling the Niger, 
for the pnrj)ose of s(;ivtlering the blessings of peace 
and plenty in tlie centre of Africa, Ijas in a measure 
failed, it lias tauglit the world what Kngland can do, 
and what she is ready to do again. It has taught the 
Africans that their cause is not forgotten at the foot 
of the Ih'itish throne, and that it has pledged itself to 
encourage every jiroject calculated to bring about the 
anticipated event, when Etliiopia w'ill stretch forth her 
hands unto God. 'I bis subject has occupied the 
attention of tlic noblest minds in our kingdom, and 
tiic excellent of the caith ai'f generally agreed that, in 
order to civili/.e we must cvangeli/c Africa. Nothing 
can be more to the point than the following extract 
from the valuable woik on the Slave Trade, and its 
Remedy, by Sir 1'. F. Buxton, wlm has so long la- 
boured with intense interest to alleviate the sad con- 
dition of untutored minds, and to eradicate “ that 
gigantic and accursed tree tvhic;h for agc.s has nour- 
ished beneath its shadow-, lamentations, mourning, and 
wroe.” “ Nationally anej, religiously the duty is plain,” 
"continues that great phtlanthropist ; “ wfe have been 
put in trust with Christianity; we liavc been the 
depositaries of a pure and holy faith, which incul- 
cates the most expanded benevolence ; and yet have 
not only neglected, as a nation, to confer upon Africa 
any real benefit, but have iuflicted upon it a positive 
* “ Star iii tlio Kast,” _l>y Jujiuh Coiidcr, Ks(j. ' ♦ 
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evil. Covetousness has dimmed our moral percep- 
tions of duty, and paralysed our efforts dining many 
generations ; and now that the nation has awakened 
from its lethargy, it is Iiigh time to act up to the 
principles of our religion. 

“Africa still .lies in her blood. She wants ovr 
missionaries, our schoolmasters, our Bibles, — all fhe 
machinery we possess, for ameliorating her wretched 
condition. Shall we, with a* remedy that may safely 
he applied, neglect to heal her wounds ? Shall we, 
on whom the lamp of life shines, refuse to disperse 
her darkness ? 

“ If there be any consolation in Christ, if any com- 
foit of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels of mercies ; we must awake to the duty, 
amidst ever}' difficulty, of' freely and liberally distri- 
buting to others those rich and abundant blessings 
* which have been intrusted to us. 

“ Missionaries find less difficulty than any other 
class of persons, perhaps, in winning the confidence 
of the native tribes. The secret of their success is, 
the spirit of fair-dealing, and the manifestation of 
upright aud^Jhllievolent intentions, which they carry 
with them. T^iese speak to all men, hut especially to 
the uncivili2(^, in a lan^age which they accurately 
comprehend, and to which they freely respond.” 

These principles speak foil themselves, and they 
ought to sp^^;;;'i^r the dest^ies of unborn millions,' 
as well adf idhijplidllions who now exist, are at stake. 
To rescue Afi?cd from the abyss of misery in whicl^ 
she has been plunged, as the same able advocate 
writes, “ Let missionaries and schoolmasters, the 
plough spade, go together, and agriculture 

will flourish, ihe avenues of legitimate commerce will . 
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be opened, confidence' between man and man will be 
inspired, whilst civilization will advance as the natural 
effect, and Christianity operate as the proximate cuiuse 
of the happy change.” 

The preceding chajiters show’ what has been accom- 
plished amotiir the tribes in the southern portions 
of 9iis vast continent. ^VMlat now remains to be 
done, but to jfo iij) and take ])ossession of the land ? 
The means have been ddscrihed, and our prospects 
are inviting ; avenues have been opened up ; transla- 
tions of the word of (Jod have been made into dif- 
ferent languages •* a native agemy is in operation. 
The once enslaved negroes of the slave-cultured 
islands of the west, unmanacled, and freemen in the 
Lord, are now ready to go and proclaim the liberty 
of the Gos 2 )el to their captive brethren, while creation 
is groaning for her redemption. AVe are warianted 
to cx'pect, from what has ah'cady occurred, great and 
glorious results, as the consccpjcnce of the simjile 
distribution of .scriptural tnith, and the influence of 
that truth in connexion with native agency. When 
onl^’ the Gospel of Luke was printed in the language, 
and the first edition of Scrij)turc I-.essons had been 

* Since? tlic author arrived in England, he has }K?en enabled, by 
the nuinificencc of the JlrifiNh and Femrij^n Bible So{?iety, to carry 
through th(? press a translatit)n of the? New Teslainen t and the 
Psalms in the Scchuana langtiagc, some llmusands of which have 
been sent out to the interior of T>oiithc*rn Africa, to supply the in- 
creasing wants of a people rapiflly acquiring the art of reading; 
thousands of them being able already to read in their own language 
the wonderful works of God. A large edition of the Scripture 
Lemons has also been printed, the whede expense of wliich has been 
defrayed by a number of the Society of Friends. Numerous ele- 
mentary works and tracts have emanated from printing-presses in 
the Bechiiaiia country. 
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put into the hands of the natives, Mr. Hughes, 
writing to the Author from an out-station, made the 
following striking remarks : — 

“ The good work here is making progress. What 
has been accomplished by feeble means (in our eyes) 
makes me exclaim, ‘ What hath God wrought?’ The 
sword of the Spirit is truly in unskilled hands, Ibut 
it hath shown itself two-edged. Its success here is 
evidently not owing to the hand that wields it, hut to 
its own native power and destination from above. 
Jesus and the ajiostles teach here without any human 
infirmity intruding between them and the hearts of 
the hearers. The great principles of the llible Society 
are exemplified here, the sim|)le reading and study of 
the llihlc iilonc will convert the world. The mission- 
ary's work is, fo gain for it admission and attention, 
and then let it speak for itself. The simplicity of 
means in connexion wiili the greatness of the cftect, 
is <|uite in ehameter with its Divine Author. To Him 
he all the praise.” 

The vast importance of having tlie Scriptures in the 
language of the natives, will be seen when we look 
on the scattered towns and hamlets which stud the 
interior, over which one language, with slight varia- 
tions, is spoken as far as the Equator. When taught 
to read, they have in their hands the means not only 
of recovering them from their natural darkness, but 
of keeping the lamp of life ‘burning even amidst com- 
paratively desert gloom. In one of my early journeys 
with some of my companions, we came to a heathen 
village on the banks of the Orange River, between 
Namaqua-land and the Griqua country. We had 
travelled far, and were hungry, thirsty, and fatigued. 
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From the fear of beim; exposed to lions, we pi'cforred 
remaining at the village to proceeding dufing the 
night. TJie ])eople at tlic village rather roughly di- 
rected ns to halt at a distance. We asked water, but 
they would not supply it. I oflered the three or four 
hultons which still remained on my jacket for a little 
milk^ this also was refused. VVe had the jwospcct 
of another hungry night at a distance from w.ater, 
though within sight of the*river. We found it rlitli- 
cult to reconcile ourselves to our lot, for, in addition 
to repeated rehufls, the manner of the villagers e.\. 
cited 8US])icioii. When twilight drew on, a woman 
approached from the height beyond which the village 
lay. She bore on her head a bundle of wood, and 
had a vessel of inilk in her hand. The latter, without 
opening her lips, she handed to us, laid down the 
wood, and returned to the village. A second time 
she a])])roaehod with a cooking vessel on her head, 
and a leg t)f mutton in one hand, and wutiT in live 
other. Sl\c sat down without saying a word, pre- 
pared the fire, and put on the meat. We asked her 
again and again who she was. She remaimal silent, 
till aflectionately entreated to give us a reason for 
such unlooked-for kindness to strangers. The soli- 
tary tear stole down her sable check, when she re- 
plied, “ I love Him whose servant you are, and surely 
it is my duty to give you* a cup of cold water in his 
nihne. My heart is full, therefore 1 cannot speak the 
joy I feel to see you in this out-of-the-world idace.” 
Oi) learning a little of her history, and that she was a 
solitary- light burning in a dark ’place, I asked Iier how 
she kept up the life of God in her soul in the entire 
absence of the communion of saints. She drew from 
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licr bosom a copy of the Dutch New Testament, wliicb 
slic had received from Mr. Helm when in his school 
some years previous, before she had been compelled 
by her connexions to retire to her present seclusion. 
“ This,” she said, “ is the fountain whence 1 drink ; 
this is the oil which makes my lainj) burn.” 1 looked 
on the [ireeious relic, printed by the Jiritish’ and 
Foreign IJihlc Society, and the reader may conceive 
how 1 felt, and my believing companions with me, 
when we met with this discijile, and mingled our 
sympathies and prayers together at the throne of our 
heavenly Father. CIlorv to (Jon in tfif. iiigiilst, 

AND ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN ! 
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